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en 11213 noch aiꝗetim eit ni glans) "ths aon zit 
No animate a people renowned for juſtice, huma- 
nity, and valour, yet in many inſtances, dege- 
nerate and corrupted; to warn them, of the 
ends of luxury, treachery, and, bribery ; of the ambi- 
tion and perfidy of a powerful foreign enemy; to recal 
the glory of their anceſtors to their 3 and to 
inſpire them with reſolution, vigour, and unanimity; to 
correct abuſes, to reſtore diſcipline, to retive and en- 
force the generous ſentiments of patriotiſm and public 


ſpitit;— Theſe were the great purpoſes fot which the 


ſollowing Orations were originally pronounced. The 
ſubject therefore may poſſibly recommend them to a 
BarrisE reader, eren binder xha diſadvantages of a tranſs 
44272 | | 1 | lation, 
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lation, by no means worthy of the famous original. His : MS | 
candor may pardon them; or ſometimes, perhaps, they ;: / 
may eſcape him, if he ſuffers his imagination to be poſ-. * 


ſeſſed with that enthuſiaſm, which our orator is, of all 
others, moſt capable of inſpiring; and will, for a while, 


intereſt himſelf in the cauſe of Athens. 


To the hiſtory of Greece, I al opal he is no 
ſtranger. Yet, though it may not inform him, his me- 
mory may poſſibly be aſſiſted, by a ſummary review of 
the affairs and intereſts of that country; particularly of 
thoſe diviſions, which had a long time ſubſiſted between 
its principal ſtates, and on which Philip juſtly grounded 
his een of ſucceſs, in his Ew _ their 1 


Theſe * were Lacxpumon, PSAs Ka 
Tusa „ PATTI 73 00 A GTr (1 


KS UNDUE BOOSTERS HY OTH 0 22959 1736 

An - The firſt; famous for her antient kings, had acquired 

new ſplendor under the reign of Lycurgus. The wiſdom 

of the | conſtitution which he eſtabliſhed, and the exact 

obedience paid ta his laws, preſerved the ſtate from thoſe 
domeſtic diviſions. which prevailed in other places; and 

the remarkable temperance of Sparta, the ſeverity of her 
diſcipline, her public ſpirit, and concern for the liberty 


and happineſs of other communities, made her long re- 
— as the parent of Greece. Her conſtitution, how- 


ever, 


PR E F 
ever, was not without its faults. Her government ſa- 
voured of the humour of her inhabitants, who extended 
the ſame harſh ſeverity to their allies, which they uſed 
towards each other. Beſides, they were devoted. to arms; 
and their conſtitution required continual wars: for: the 
preſervation of it. This made: their government diſ- 
taſteful, and favoured the ambition of the Athenians their 
rivals, who, though a more antient people, had, for 
many years, (through their weakneſs or ge lived 
ASHE Ate bei . [4 
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Pen ani . ——— the laſt of 
en ſacrificed his life to the good of his country; and 


upon his death, the Athenians took occaſion to aboliſh 
the royalty, and inſtituted their.perpetual Archons, which 
were changed to a decennial, and afterwards to an annual 
magiſtracy, The ſtate, however, was not compleatly 
ſettled, until Solon, by his wiſe laws, reſtored the love of 
labour and huſbandry, opened a way for commerce, taught 
his countrymen to enrich themſelves, and found means 
to ſubdue their licentiouſneſs by the rules. of juſtice, or- 
.der,' and diſcipline. + Athens, thus reformed, was in a 
fair way of growing great and illuſtrious, when one of 
the citizens found means to ſeize the ſupreme power. 
The ſtruggles of the Athenians for liberty, againſt the 
ſucceſſors of this man, was one occaſion of the Perſian 
war: the glorious exploits of which are too well known, 


a 2 . to 


= 
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to need a recital. The victories of Marathon, Salamis, 
and Platæa, the chief honour of which the Athenians 
aſſumed to themſelves, determined the character of that 
people; infpired them with the higheſt notions of glory 
and | honour, and at laſt prompted them un for 
mung 5H RrHHE i i fo collate 
(0213 6 9003 zd moin oft hae DIR 
ben. e to n te n x 
of the ſea: but they would be abſolute in all. And as 


they had delivered Greece from the oppreſſion of the 


Barbarians, they thought themfelves entitled to oppreſs 


againſt the violence of Athens, began the famous Pelo- 
ponneſtan war, Which was carried on with various ſuc- 


ceſs, twenty-ſeven years. The unhappy expedition of the 


Athenians into Sicily, firſt ſhook their power; and the 
victory of Pu; rob at "Wu eee, ed over- 
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* ! event, Gy Ge- ”—_ abt ler 
maſters. Sparta reſumed the ſuperiority; ; but her new 
reign” laſted only thirty years. The Spartans were pof- 


ſeſſed with ſuch a prejudice in favour of their own form 
of government, that they attempted to aboliſh Demo- 
n every- where: and while they impoſed their thirty 


©. 
n 8 


her · in their turn They called thermnſelves protectors of 
the Grecian cities, but behaved like their lords; till at 
laſt, Sparta, urged by the complaints of ' ſeveral ſtates, 
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tyrants upon Athens, eſtabliſhed a government of ten, 

in other ſtates, compoſed of men devoted to their intereſt. 
Thus they became more abſolute, but at the ſame time 


more odious. Their proſperity made them preſume too 


much upon their ſtrength. Their forces were lent to 
ſupport the pretenſions of the younger Cyrus. Their 
king, Ageſilaus, was ſent into Perſia; where the carat 
Kix could not put a ſtop to his progreſs, but by bribing 
the Greeks, and by that means, raiſing up enemies againſt 
Sparta. et ano ere: ori e en 0 e 


The Greeks readily hearkened to his ſolicitations. The 
Athenians, at the head of the malecontents, reſolved to 
hazard every thing for, liberty; and without reflecting 
on their late miſerable condition, preſumed to affront 
that ſtate which had reduced them to it. T hey knew 
ſo well to make a zight uſe of the overſight the Spartans 
had committed, in. provoking the great King, that, join- 


ing their force with the Perſian fleet, they defeated them, 


and rebuilt their walls: nor did they lay down their arms, 
till the Lacedemonians were obliged, by a ſolemn treaty, 
to reſtore the Grecian cities to their liberty. For although 
the Lacedemonians pretended a voluntary, generoſity in 


this affair, yet it appeared by the conſequence, that fear 


only had obliged them to it; as they took an opportu- 


nity, ſome time after, to oppreſs T hebes, thaugh _ 
 compeehended in the FreatYe: This TI 


aled. ; the, Rates. of 


Greece. 
. 
* 
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Greece againſt them. The Athenians (who always har- 
boured the moſt inveterate hatred and jealouſy of them, 
and had lately been particularly provoked by an attempt 
of one of their generals to ſeize their port) ſet them- 
ſelves once more at the head of the confederacy ; and 
took upon themſelves the whole expence of the war; in 
which their arms were crowned with victories by ſea and 
land, at Corinth, Naxos, Corcyra, and Leucas. Thus 
were the Spartans obliged to renew the treaty, and the 
cities of Greece again reſtored to an entire indepen- 
dency.— Theſe bold efforts of the Athenians, to reduce 


the Spartan power, and to regain their former forereignty, 


are frequently extolled in the following Orations, as the 
glorious effects of their concern for the liberties of 


0 


And now hi peace was zal concluded, and the 
Greeks had the faireſt proſpect of enjoying it, when, on 
a ſudden, the Thebans ſtarted "ey and green their 
claim to rn v. ee 


— had, Riki the earlieſt ages, been ranked among 
the moſt conſiderable ſtates. The natural flownefs and 
heavineſs of the inhabitants had, however, prevented 
them from aiming at any pre-eminence. In the Perfian 
war, they even had the haſeneſs to join with the Barba- 


rians. And in order to ſcreen themſelves from the reſent- 
ment 
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ment of the Athenians, on this account, they afterwards. 
attached themſelves to Lacedemon; and continued firm, 
through the whole courſe of the Peloponnefian war. 
They ſhifted fides however, ſome time after, and had 
ſome conteſts with the Lacedemonians. 'The ſeizing of 
their citadel, and the recovery of it out of the hands 
of the Lacedemonians by  Pelopidas, had created a mu- 
tual hatred between theſe two ſtates. And the Thebans, 
naturally hardy and robuſt, and grown experienced ſince 
the Peloponneſian war, (from which time their arms had 
been conftantly exerciſed) now at length began to enter- 
tain thoughts of commanding. They refuſed to accede 
to the treaty negotiated by the Athenians, unleſs they 
were acknowledged chief of Bœotia. This refuſal not 
only expoſed them to the reſentment of the king of 
Perſia, (who was at that time particularly concerned that 
the Greeks ſhould be ar peace) but raiſed Athens, Sparta, 
and indeed all Greece againſt them. The Lacedemoni- 
ans deelared war, and thinking them an eaſy victory, now 
that they were deſerted by their allies, marched their 
forces a conſiderable way into the Fheban territory. Now 
it was, that Epaminondas firſt ſhone out in all his luſtre. 
He put himfelf at the head of the Thebans, and met the 
enemy at Leuctra; where he gave them a total overthrow. 
He then marched into Pelopenneſus, and had well-nigh 
made himſelf maſter of the city of Sparta; relieved ſome 
people who had been oppreſſed by the Spartans; and by 
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his juſtice and magnanimity, his extenſive abilities, and 
zealous concern for his country, | promiſed to raiſe the 
Thebans to the moſt exalted degree of power and dignity;. | 
when in another engagement with the Lacedemonians 
at tines. he fell, as it were, in the ans ol e 
The Aste eee and; Sn obs kicks en- 
"ary ſlackened the zeal of the principal powers of 
Greece, and rendered them too ſecure. The Athenians, 5 | 
particularly, (when they ſaw the fortune of Lacedemon 
at the loweſt ebb, and that on the part of "Thebes, they 


were freed from all apprehenſions by the death of the ge- 


neral, the ſoul of their counſels and deſigns, were now. 
no longer upon their guard, but abandoned themſelves 
to eaſe and pleaſure. Feſtivals and public entertain 
ments engaged their attention, and a violent paſſion for 
the ſtage; bahiſhed all thoughts of buſineſs and glory. 
Poets, players, fingers, and dancers were received with 
that eſteem and applauſe, which were due to the com- 


manders who fought their battles. They were rewarded 


extravagantly, and their performances exhibited with a 
magnificence ſcarcely. to be conceived. The treaſures 
which ſhould have maintained their armies, were applied 


to purchaſe ſeats in their theatres. Inſtead of that ſpirit 
and vigour which they exerted againſt the Perſian, they 


were poſſeſſed with indolence and effeminacy; they bad 


no further concern about the affairs of war, than juſt to 


keep 
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keep a few foreign troops in pay; in ſhort, treachery, 
e r and degeneracy overſpread the ſtate. 


1 
5 0 


But while they were ſinking into this condition, they 
found themſelves unexpectedly engaged with a very for- 
midable enemy, Pattie, king of the Maczpontans, a 
people hitherto obſcure, and in a manner barbarous : but 
now by the courage, activity, and conſummate policy of 


their monarch, ready to lay the Feen of a moſt ex- 
tenſive empire. 8 


Paitie had been ſent early into Thebes, as an hoſtage, 
where he was ſo happy as to improve his natural abilities, 
by the inſtructions of Epaminondas. The news of his 
brother Perdiccas being ſlain in a battle with the II. yrians, 
determined him to fly to the relief of his country: he 
eluded the vigilance of his guards, and eſcaped privately 
to Macedon 3 where taking advantage of the people's con- 
ſternation . loſs of their king, and of the dangers 
they apprehended from an infant reign, he firſt got him- 
ſelf declared protector to his nephew, and ſoon after, king 
in his ſtead: and indeed the preſent condition of the Ma- 
cedonians required a prince of his abilities. The Illy- 
rians, fluſhed with their late victory, were preparing to 
march againſt them; the Pæonians harraſſed them with 
perpetual incurſions; and, at the ſame time, Pauſanias 


x P R B F A CE. | 
and Argzus, two of the royal blood, pretended to the 
crown; the one ra; aver by Thrace, the other by 
2 


Under thel clap Philip's gl care was to 
gain the affections of his people, to raiſe their ſpirits, to 
train and exerciſe them, and to reform their military diſ- 
cipline. And now he began to diſcover thoſe abilities, 


Which afterwards raiſed him to ſuch an height of power, 


and which were not to be expected in a. prinee of the 
age o wy ehe {avs 


The de autre the Atherton: in was the 
brains of Argus, was the hopes of getting poſ- 
ſeſſion of Amphipolis, a city bordering on Macedon, 
which they had long claimed as their colony. It had 
ſometimes been in their hands, ſometimes ſubjected to 
Lacedemon, according to the different changes of fortune 
of theſe ſtates. After the peace of Antalcidas, the Greeks 
acknowledged the pretenſions of the Athenians; and it 
was reſolved, that they ſhould be put in poſſeſſion. of 
this city at the common charge. Probably the people of 
Amphipolis refuſed to ſubmit to their old maſters; for 
the Athenians were obliged to diſpatch Iphicrates thither 
with forces. But the Kings of Macedon now began to 
diſpute it with them. Perdiccas made himſelf maſter of 
itz. and Philip would very gladly have kept it in his own 


hands ; - 
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xi 
hands; but this cbuld not be done, without weakening 
his army, and incenfing the Athenians, whom. his pre- 
ſetif eireumſtances required. him rather to make his friends: 
on the other hand, he could not think of ſuffering them 
to poſſeſs it, as it was the key to that ſide of his domi- 
— He therefore took a middle courſe, and deelared 
it a free city: thereby leaving the inhabitants to throw 
off their qependance on their old maſters, and making it 
appear to be their own act. At the ſame time, he dif- 
arms the Pœonians by the force of preſents and promiſes; 
and then turns his arms againſt the Athenians, who had 
marched to the aſſiſtance of Argæas. A battle eriſovd, 
in which Philip was Victorious. By the death of A: 
who fell in the action, he was freed from that cba; 
and by his reſpectful care of the Athenians, when he had 
them in his power, he ſo far gained upon that people, 
that they concluded a peace with him. He now found 
himſelf ſtrong enough to break with the Promans; whort! 
be ſubdued; and we gained a compleat victory over 
the Niyriat; he obliged them to reſtore all their con- 
queſts in Macedon. He alſo ſhut up the entrance of bis 
kingdom againſt Paufanias : but having provided for the 
ſecurity of it; in the next place, he re of making 
it more ee and ee OH enen en Kean 


141. 


The re union of Ampkipelte he Side as the prin- 
cipal means to this end; and therefore, under pretence 
b 2 of 
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of puniſhing ſome wrongs, which he alledged againſt 


that. city, he laid fiege to it. The moment they; per- 
ceived; their danger, the people of Amphipolis ſent two 


f of their citizens to Athens to ſollicit ſuccours: but, in 


order to prevent any oppoſition on the part of the Athe- 


nians, Philip gave them the. ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that his 


ſole deſign was to put them in poſſeſſion of it the mo- 


ment it was in his power: they therefore ſuffered him to 


make a conqueſt, of it. But, inſtead of performing his 
promiſe, he proceeded to take from them Pydna and Po- 


tidæa, with which he purchaſed, the friendſhip of the 


Olynthians, whom it concerned him at that time to 
oblige; the golden mines of Crenides fell next into his 


hands, and contributed greatly to his ſucceſſes. Wen 


The Athenians could not but be alarmed at the pro- 
oreſs of this prince. His vigilance and activity, his po- 
licy and inſincerity, now began to appear dangerous; and 
councils were held to deliberate upon the meaſures proper 
to be taken. But although the Athenians were poſſeſſed 
with delicacy and ſenſibility, and entertained magnificent 
ideas of virtue and its duties, yet they wanted applica- 


tion, conſtancy, and perſeverance. The good qualities 


which had long been the boaſt of that people, were now 
diſappearing, while their faults increaſed. Hence it was, 
that they eaſily ſuffered themſelves to be lulled into a falſe 


| e Beſides, they had enou gh of difficulty to ſup- 


port 
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port their juriſdition in other parts, deere 
Nr er. aha we. revolt of their allies. 


Hy. 44 Nen de hrt en! £445 # 
This revble; ens che war called the cle war; 
which laſted three years, and was ſucceeded by the Pho- 
eian or ſacred war, ſo called, becauſe begun from a mo- 
tive of religion. The Phocians had plowed up ſome 
ground adjoining to the Temple of Apollo at Delphos, 
which their neighbours exclaimed againſt as ſacrilege, and 
was ſo judged by the council of Amphictyons, that ve- 
nerable aſſembly, compoſed of repreſentatives from the 
principal ſtates of Greece, who ſat twice every year at 
Delphos and Thermopyle. * They laid a heavy fine upon | 
them; but, inſtead of ſubmitting to the ſentence, the 
Phocians alledged, that the care and patronage of the 
temple belonged- antiently to them, and encouraged: by 
Philomelus, one of their principal citizens, took up arms 
to aſſert their claim. The ſeveral ſtates of Greece took 
part in this quarrel, as their intereſts and inclinations di- 
reed. | Athens and Sparta, with ſome other of the Pe- 
loponneſians, declared for the Phocians. The Thebans 
were their principal oppoſers: and were aſſiſted by the 
Theſſalians, Locrians, and other neighbouring ſtates. 
At firſt Philomelus had ſome ſucceſs; but, in the ſecond 
year of the war, the Thebans gave him a ſignal defeat, 
and he himſelf was killed in the purſuit. 3 

Ei bali Sol CUE | In 
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| In the mean time, Philip took no part in this War. 
He was well pleaſed that the parties ſhnuld exhauſt their 
ſtrength ; and alſo had an opportunity of ſecuring and 
extending his frontier without interruption, by taking in 
ſuch places as were either convenient or troubleſome to 
him. Of this latter kind was the city of Methone, which 
after ſome reſiſtance he &Sk and demoliſhed, annexing 
its lands to Macedon. During the fiege, he was in im- 
minent danger of his life, having loſt one of his eyes by 
an arrow. But it was not long before Philip had a fair 
opportunity of engaging as a party in the Phocian war. 
The Theſſalians, a people ſuſceptible of all impreſſions, 
and incapable of |. preſerving any; equally forgetful of 
benefits and injuries; ever ready to fubmit''to tyrants; 
and to implore the aſſiſtance of their neighbours to free 
them from flavery ; had ſome time ſince been governed 
by Alexander of Pheræ, the moſt deteſtable tyrant ever 
known in Greece. He was diſpatched by Tifiphonus, 
Lycophron and Pitholaus ; who ſeized the government, 
and became equally intolerable. So that the nobility of 
Theſſaly, with the Aleuadæ, deſcendants from Hercules, 
at their head, declared againſt them, and implored the 
aſſiſtance of Philip. This prince willingly ſacrificed the 
hopes of extending his conqueſts in Thrace to the honour 
of aſſiſting the Aleuadz, who were of the ſame race with 
him; and of imitating Pelopidas in giving liberty to 
T heſſaly. He had alſo long wiſhed to have the Mace- 
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donians conſidered as a Grecian people, and as he thought 
no opportunity could be ſo honourable and favourable, 
as to affect an intereſt of the affairs of Theſſaly, he rea- 
dily marched againſt the chnet, and ſoon diveſied them 
Wy all | their authority: 


But Pig $ Apparent be Ridin the tid which 
he received at Methone, imboldened Lycophron to re- 
fume the ſovereign power. The Phocians (who after the 
death of Philomelus, had renewed the war with all ima- 
ginable vigour 'under Onomarchus) eſpouſed the cauſe of 
this tyrant : who had engaged the Theſſalians to obſerve 
a neutrality ; and they in return ſupported him with all 
their power. Philip therefore now became involved in the 
general quarrel. At firſt, the Phocian general gained 


ſome advantages over him; but he afterwards had ſuch 


ſucceſs, as enlarged his views, and infpired him with new 
hopes and expectations. He thought of nothing leſs than 
the. conqueſt of Greece; and under pretence of march- 
ing againſt the Phocians, made a bold attempt to ſeize 
the famous paſs at Thermopylæ, which he juſtly called 
the key of Greece. This rouſed the Athenians from 
thick lethargy. At the firſt news of his march, they flew 
to the paſs; and prevented his deſign, as he did not 
think it prudent to force his way. 


We 


i ER E EF A G B. 
We may reaſonably look on his retreat from Thermo- 
pyle as the æra of Philip's hatred to the Athenians. He 
{aw that they were the only people in Greece capable of 
defeating: his projects, or of giving him uneaſimeſs in his 
own kingdom: he therefore provided himſelf, with: much 
; diligence, a fleet compoſed of light ſhips, which might 
diſturb ther. trade, and at the fame time inrich his fub- 
jects by bringing in prizes. He alſo, increaſed his army; 
and projected the deſtruction . of the. Athenian colonies © 
in, Thrace, At: the ſame, time he practiſed very ſucceſs- 
fully at Athens itſelf; and, by large 1 ſe- 
cured ſome eminent orators, to charm the people, with 
deluſive hopes of peace, or to frighten, them with  expen- 
{ive peg while * e a a. for how FIRE 


: In a, nan government, like, that of Athens, 
Eo EN was the ſure means of recommending its poſ- 
ſeſſor to the attention and regard of his fellow- citizens, 
and of raiſing him to all public honours and advantages. 
The gradual improvements of literature had introduced 
| and perfected the arts of moving and perſuading ; 7 and 
perhaps the diſorders of the tate contributed to make 
them more important; called forth a greater number of 
8 ſpeakers, and opened a larger field for their abili- 
ties. Many of thoſe orators, who about that time took 
4 = lead in the Athenian aſſemblies, are loſt to poſterity, 


The 
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The characters, however, of the moſt eminent have been 
tranſmitted, or may be collected — 895 ee of 
antiquity. 


Dexapss, by his birth and education ſeetned defined 
to meanneſs and obſcurity : but as the Athenian aſſem- 
bly admitted petſons of all ranks and occupations, to 
fpeak their ſentiments; his powers ſoon recommended 
him to his countrymen; and raiſed him from the low 
condition of a common mariner, to the adminiſtration 
and direction of public affairs. His private life was ſtained 
with thoſe brutal exceſſes, which frequently attend the 
want of early culture, and an: intercourſe with the infe- 
rior and: leaſt refined: part of mankind; His conduct, as 
a leader and miniſter, was not actuated: by the principles 
of delicate honour and integrity: and his eloquence 
ſeems to have received a tincture from his original con- 
dition. He appears to have been a ſtrong, bold, and what 
we call a blunt ſpeaker; whoſe manner, rude and daring; 
and ſometimes bordering on extravagance, had often- 
times a greater effect than the more corrected ſtyle of 
other ſpeakers, who confined themſelves within the bounds 
of decorum and good breeding. 


_ HyrzzIDss, on the contrary, was bleſſed with all the 
graces of refinement : harmonious, elegant, and polite 
with a well-bred feſtivity, and delicate irony : excellent 


C in 
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in panegyric; ; and of great natural abilities for affecting 
the paſſions. Vet his eloquence ſeems rather to have 
been pleaſing than perſuaſive. He is ſaid to have been 
not ſo well fitted for a popular aſſembly, and for political 
debates; as for private cauſes, and addreſſing a few ſelect 
judges. And even here, when he pleaded the cauſe of a 


woman, for whom he had the tendereſt paſſion; he was 
obliged to call the charms of his miſtreſs to the aſſiſtance 


of his eloquence; and was more indebted to theſe for his 


ſucceſs than to his own Aer er 


Neeb. had al chat hb which birth ind 
education could afford for forming an orator. © He was 
the hearer of Plato, and the ſcholar of Iſocrates. He 
ſeems to have been particularly affected by the charms of 


poetry, and the polite arts; nor was he leſs remarkable 


for diligence and attention; yet his influence in the 
aſſembly ſeems, like that of Paocion, to have ariſen ra- 
ther from a reſpect to his character, and the: general 
opinion of his virtue and integrity, than from his abilities 


as a ſpeaker. fy R 


Kanu was an orator, whoſe ſtyle was full, diffu- 
five, and ſonorous. He was a ſtranger to the glowing 
expreſſions and daring figures of Demoſthenes, which he 


treats with contempt and ridicule. 'But, though more 


ſimple, he is leſs affecting: and, by being leſs contracted, 
has 
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has not ſo much ſtrength and energy. Or, as Quinc- 
tilian expreſſes it, carmis plus habet, lacertorum minus. 
But, if we would view his abilities to the greateſt advan- 
tage, we muſt not compare them with thoſe of his rival. 
Then will his figures appear to want neither beauty nor 
grandeur. His eaſy and natural manner will then be 
thought highly pleaſing: and a juſt attention will diſ- 
cover a good degree of force and energy in his ſtyle, 
which, at firſt, ren only ein and harmonious. 


But all the * ſeveral excellencies of his countrymen 
and cotemporaries were at leaſt equalled by DzmosT- 
HENES, His own no age or nation could attain - to, 
From him, critics have formed their rules; and all the 
- maſters in his own art have thought it an honour to 
imitate him. To enlarge upon his character would be 
to reſume a ſubje& already exhauſted by every critic, 
both antient and modern. Let it be ſufficient to ſay, 
that energy and majeſty are his peculiar excellencies. 
From the gravity of Thucydides, the pomp and digniry 
of Plato, the eaſe end elegance, the neatneſs and fim- 
plicity of the Attic writers, he formed a ſtyle and man- 
ner admirably fitted to his own temper and genius, as 
well as that of his hearers. His own ſeverity determined 


Nihil Lyſiæ ſubtilitate cedit ; nibil argutiis & acumine Hyperidi ; nihil lenitate Zſchini 
& ſplendore verborum. | id Cic. de Orat. 
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him to the more forcible methods of aſtoniſhing and ter- 
rifying, rather than to the gentle and inſinuating arts of 
perſuaſion: nor did the circumſtances and diſpoſitions 
of his countrymen admit of any but violent impreſſions. 
As many of thoſe to whom he addreſſed himſelf were 


men of low rank and occupations, his images and ex- 


preſſions are ſometimes familiar. As others of them were 
themſelves eminent in ſpeaking, and could readily ſee - 
through all the common artifices of oratory ; theſe he 
affects to deſpiſe : appears only ſollicitous to be under- 
ſtood; yet, as it were without deſign, raiſes the utmoſt ad- 
miration and delight; ſuch delight as ariſes from the clear- 
neſs of evidence, and the fulneſs of conviction. And as 


all, even the lower part of his hearers, were acquainted 


with the beauties of poetry, and the force of harmony ; 
he could not admit of any thing rude or negligent ; but 
with the ſtricteſt attention laboured thoſe compoſitions, 
which appear fo natural and unadorned. They have their 
ornaments; but theſe are auſtere and manly, and ſuch as 
are conconſiſtent with freedom and ſincerity. A full and 
regular ſeries of diffuſive reaſoning would have been in- 
tolerable in an Athenian aſſembly. He often contents 
himſelf with an imperfect hint: a ſentence, a word, even 
his ſilence is ſometimes pregnant with meaning. And 
this quickneſs and vehemence flattered a people who va- 


lued themſelves on their acuteneſs and penetration. The 


im 3 torrent that in a moment bears down all be- 
fore 
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fore it; the repeated flaſhes of lightning, which ſpread 
univerſal terror, and which the ſtrongeſt eye dares not en- 
counter, are the images, by which the nature of his elo- 
quence hath been 1 | 


As a ſtateſman and as a citizen, his conduct was no leſs 
remarkable, If the fire of his eloquence ſeems at ſome: 
times abated, his judgment and accuracy and political 
abilities are then conſpicuous. The bravery with which 
he oppoſed the paſſions and prejudices of his countrymen, 
and the general integrity of his character (to which Phi- 
lip himſelf bare witneſs) are deſerving of the higheſt ho- 
nour: and, whatever weakneſs he betrayed in bis mili- 
tary conduct, his yu muſt be acknowledged truly 


heroic, 


The reader will obſerve, that the Oration, intitled, 
On the Haloneſus, is not admitted into the following col- 
lection. Some critics aſcribe it to“ Hegeſippus, an Athe- 


In the oration on the Haloneſus, the 
ſpeaker takes notice of his having been the 


pus. To this we may add another circum- 
ſtance of the like nature. The ſpeaker ob- 


manager of a proſecution againſt Calippus, 


on account of an illegal motion made by 


this man in the aſſembly, relative to the 


boundaries of Cardia. Hegeſippus was the 


perſon who conducted this proſecution, 


And this circumſtance, Libanius mentions, 


as having (together with the difference of 
ſtyle) induced the critics to aſcribe this ora- 
tion, not to Demoſthenes, but to Hegeſip- 


ſerves that he went on an embaſly to Ma- 
cedon, in order to obtain an explanation and 
amendment of ſome articles in the treaty 
concluded between Philip and the Atheni- 
ans. Hegeſippus was at the head of this em- 
baſſy; nor was Demoſthenes at all con- 
cerned in it; as appears from the oration 
of this latter (reęl Thig Iaar.) | 


nian 
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nian orator, - of inferior character. But, however this 

may be, it is certainly intirely different from thoſe com- 
poſitions of Demoſthenes, which are confeſſedly genuine. 
That he really wrote an * Oration ſo intitled, the autho- 
rity of the antient writers confirm, I think ſufficiently. 
But one would be tempted to believe, that the [paſſages 
which they have quoted, had been taken up by ſome 
old ſcholiaſt, and inſerted in a performance of his own.. 
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wy to the tranſlation now offered to the public, the 
author has no doubt but that it will meet with all due 
indulgence from the ingenious and judicious reader. His 
ſentence muſt determine its fate; and to him it is impli- 


citly ſubmitted. 


— — 
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Aſchines, in his oration on the em- 
baſſy, mentions two particulars in that of 
Demoſthenes on the Haloneſus, neither of 


which are found in the oration now ex- 


tant. The firſt is, that Demoſthenes treat- 
ed Philip's ambaſſadors with great ſeverity, 
and inſiſted that they were really ſent as 


ſpies. The other, that he recommended to 
the Athenians by no means to ſubmit their 
diſputes with Philip to the decifion of an 
umpire ; for that no one impartial medi- 


tating ſtate could be found.through Greece, 


ſo totally were the minds of all men cor- 
rupted by the Macedonian. 


THE- 


THE FIRST 


ORATION acainsr PHILIP: 
PRONOUNCED IN THE 
ARCHONSHIP of ARISTODEMUS, | 


In the Finer Year of the Hunpaep and SEVENTH OLYMPIAD, and the Nix rn 
6 of PHILIP's Reign. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


72 E have feen Philip 7770 in his defign of paſſing into Greece, 

through Thermopyle ; and obliged to retire. The danger they 
bad thus eſcaped deeply aſfected the Athenians, Sa daring an attempt, 
which was, in effett, declaring his purpoſes, filled them with aſtoniſb- 
ment : and the view of a power, which every day received new acceſ- 
font, drove them even to deſpair. Yet their avenſion to public buſmeſs 
was flill predominant. They forgot that Philip might renew his attempt ; 
and thought they had provided ſufficiently for their ſecurity, by poſting 
a body of troops at the entrance of Attica, under the command of Me- 
nelaus, a foreigner, They then proceeded to canvene an afſembly of the 
people, in order to conſider what meaſures were ta be taken to check the 
progreſs of Philip. On which occafion Demoſthenes, for the firſt time, 
appeared againſt that prince; and di played thoſe abilities, which 
proved the greateſt obſtacle to his deſigns. 


Mt Athens, the whole power and management of affairs were placed 
in the people, It was their prerogative to receive appeals from the 
courts of juſtice, to abregate and enact laws, to make what alterations in 
the. flate my Judged convenient; in ſhort, all matters, public or private, 
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foreign or domeſtic, civil, military, or religious, were determined by 
them. e 


Whenever there was occaſion to delibe rate, the people aſſembled early 

in the morning, ſometimes in the forum' or public place, fometimes in a 
place called Pnyx, but moſt frequently in tbe theatre of Bacchus. A 
few days before each aſſembly there was a Tlevygappua or Placart fixed 
on the flatues of ſome illuſtrious men erected in the city, to give notice 
of the ſubjeft to be debated. As they refuſed admittance into the aſſembly 
to all perſons who had not attained the neceſſary age, ſo they obliged all 
others to attend. The Lexiarchs ſtretched out a cord dyed with ſcarlet, 
and by it puſhed the people towards the place of meeting. Such as re- 
ceived the ſlain were fined ; the more diligent had a ſmall pecuniary re- 
ward. Theſe Lexiarchs were the keepers of the regiſter, in which 
were inrolled the names of ſuch citizens as bad a right voting. And 
all had this right who were of age, and not excluded by a perſonal fault: 
Undutiful children, cowards, brutal debauchees, prodigals, debtors to 
the public, were all excluded. Until the time of Cecrops, women had 
a right of ſuffrage, which they were ſaid to have Ie, on account of 
their partiality to Minerva, in her diſpute with Neptune, about giving 
@ name to the city. | 


In ordinary caſes, all matters were firſt deliberated in the ſenate. of 
five hundred, compoſed of fifty ſenators choſen out of each of the ten 
tribes. Each tribe had its turn of preſiding, and the fifty ſenators in 
office were called Prytanes. And, according to the number of the tribes, 
the Attic year was divided into ten parts, the four firſt containing 
thirty: fir, the other thirty-five days; in order to make the Lunar 

year compleat, which, according to- their calculation, contained one hun- 
dred and fifty-four days. During each of theſe divifions, ten of the fifty 
Prytanes governed for a week, and were called Proedri: and, of 
theſe, he who in the courſe of the week preſided for one day, was called 
the Epiſtate: three of the Proedri being excluded from this office. 


The 
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The Prytanes aſſembled the people: the Proedri declare the occaſion ; 
and the Epiſtatæ demand their voices. This was the caſe in the ordi- 
nary aſſemblies : the extraordinary were convened as well by the generals 

as the Prytanes ; and ſometimes the people met of their own der 
without hgh. the JO * | 


- The aſſembly war opened by a — 3. and the place war „ Prinkled 
with the blood of the victim. Then an imprecation was pronounced, 
concerved in theſe terms : May the Gods purſue that man to deſtruc- 
tion, with all his race, who ſhall act, ſpeak, or contrive, any thing 
againſt this. ſtate! This ceremony being finiſhed, the Proedri declared 
the occaſion of the aſſembly, and reported the opintan of the ſenate. - If 
any doubt aroſe, an herald, by commiſſion from the Epiſtate, with a loud 
voice, invited any citizen, firſt of thoſe above the age of fifty, to ſpeak 
his opinion: and then the reſt according to their ages. This right of 
precedence had been granted by a law of Solon, and the order of 
ſpeaking determined intirely by the difference of years. In the time of 
Demoſthenes, this lau was not in force. It is ſaid to have been re- 
pealed about fifty years before the date of this oration, Yet the cuſtom 
till continued out of reſpef? to the reaſonable and decent purpoſe for 
which the law was originally enacted. When a ſpeaker has delivered 
his ſentiments, he generally called on an officer, appointed for that pur- 
poſe, to read his motion, and propound it in form. He then fat down, or 
reſumed his diſcourſe, and inforced his motion by additional arguments : 
and ſometimes the ſpeech was introduced by his motion thus propounded. 
When all the ſpeakers had ended, the people gave their opinion, by flretch- 
ing out their hands to him whoſe propoſal pleaſed them moſt. And Xe- 
nophon reports, that, night having come on when the people were en- 
gaged in an important debate, they were obliged to defer their deter- 


mination till next day, for fear of cone ufion, when their hands were 
to be raiſed. 


Porrexerunt 


"4nd is bats bo ics 


* * 
” \ * 
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Porrexerunt manus, /aith Cicero {pro Flacco) & Pſephiſma natum 
eſt. And, to conflitute this Pſepbiſina ar decree, fix thouſand citizens 
at haſt were required, When it was drawn up, the name of its author, 
ar that perſon whoſe opinion has prevailed, was prefixed : whence, in 

eating of it, they call it his decree. The date of it contained the 
name of the Archon, that of the day and month, and that of the tribe 
then preſiding. The bufineſi being over, the Prytanes diſmiſſed the 
afſembly. 


The reader who chuſes to be more minutely informed in the cuſtoms, 
and manner of procedure in the public afſemblies of Athens, may conſult 
the Archelogia of Archbiſhop Potter, Siganins, or the Concianatr ices 
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AD we been convened, Athenians? on ſome new 
ſubject of debate, I had waited, until moſt of the 
& uſual perſons had declared their opinions. If I had 
approved of any thing propoſed by them, I ſhould 
have continued filent : if not, I had then attempted 
to ſpeak my ſentiments. But fince thoſe very points on which theſe. 
ſpeakers have oftentimes | been heard already are, at this time, to 
be confidered ; though[Aa]I have ariſen firſt, I preſume I may ex- 
pect your pardon: for if they on former occafions had adviſed the 
neceſſary meaſures, ye would not have found it needful to conſult 


Firſt then, Athenians! theſe our affairs muſt not be thought 
deſperate; no, though their fituation ſeems intirely deplorable. 
For the moſt ſhocking circumſtance of all our paſt conduct is really 


l= Though T have ariſen fr, Ec. De- unfavourable impreſſion on the minds of 
moſthenes was at that time but thirty years his hearers, but engages their affection, 
old, which made it neceſſary for him to and excites their attention, by the tacit pro- 
apologize for his zeal in riſing before the miſe. of better counſel, than they had hi- 
other ſpeakers: and the ingenious turn therto-received. | | 


which he gives it, not only prevents any | T OURRBIL. 5 
e | | the 
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the moſt favourable to our future expectations. And what is this? 
That our own total indolence hath been the cauſe of all our preſent 
difficulties. For were we thus diſtreſſed, in ſpite of every vigorous . 
effort which the honour of our ſtate demanded, chere were W 
no hope of a N | | 


In the next place, reflect, (you who have been informed if 
others, and you who can yourſelves remember) [B] how great a 
power the Lacedemonians not long ſince poſſeſſed ; and with what 
reſolution, with what dignity you diſdained to a&t unworthy of the 
ſtate, but maintained the war againſt them for the rights of Greece. 
Why do I mention theſe things? That ye may know, that ye may 
ſee, Athenians ! that if duly. vigilant, ye cannot haye any thing to 
fear; that if once remiſs, not any thing can happen agreeable to 
your defires ; witneſs the then powerful arms of Eacedemon, which 
a Juſt attention to your intereſts inabled you. to vangdiſh: and this 
man's late inſolent attempt, which our inſenſibility to all our 
great concerns hath made the cauſe of this confuſion. 


If there be a 'man in this aſſembly who thinks gs we muſt 
find a formidable enemy in Philip, while he views, on one hand, 
the [e] numerous armies which attend him ; and, on the Scher, 


[LB] How great a power, &c, It has been 
already obſerved in the preface to theſe ora- 


tions, that Demoſthenes takes many ocea- 


ſions of extolling the efforts of Athens to 


reduce the Spartan power, and to regain _ 


that ſovereignty which they loſt by the vie- 
tory of Lyſander at Ægos- Potamos. Theſe 


efforts he every- where repreſents as bigh 


inſtances of magnanimity and public. ſpirit ; 
though' revenge and jealouſy had no lefs 
ſhare in them. The victories which the 
Athenians gained over Sparta at Corinth 
Naxos, &c. and which he here alludes to, 


ſons preſent. 


happened * e before | 
the date of this oration ; ſo that he might 


well appeal to the memories of many per- 


[c] The numerous "armies, ee, The 
number of Philip's forces at that timo 
ampunted to twenty thouſand foot and three 
thouſand horſe; a great army compared 
with thoſe of the Greeks. At their march 
to Marathon, the Athenians could not aſ- 
ſemble more than ten thouſand forces, 

Tous. 


the 
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the weakneſs of the ſtate thus deſpoiled of its dominions ; he thinks 
juſtly. Yet let him reflect on this: there was a time, Athenians | 
| when we poſſeſſed Pydna, and Potidza, and Methonè, and all that 
country round: when many of thoſe ſtates now ſubjected to him 
were free and independent; and more inclined to our alliance than 
to his. Had then Philip reaſoned in the ſame manner, How 
« ſhall I dare to attack the Athenians, whoſe garriſons command 
„% my territory, while J am deſtitute of all affiſtance!” He would 
not have engaged in thoſe enterprizes which are now crowned with 
ſucceſs; nor could he have raiſed himſelf to this pitch of greatneſs. 
No, Athenians! he knew this well, that all theſe places are but o] 
prizes, laid between the combatants, and ready for the conqueror : 
that the dominions of the abſent devolve naturally to thoſe who 
are in the field; the poſſeſſions of the ſupine to the active and in- 
trepid. Animated by theſe ſentiments, he overturns whole coun- 
tries; he holds all people in ſubjection: ſome, as by the right of 
conqueſt ; others, under the title of allies and confederates: for all 
are willing to confederate with thoſe whom they ſee prepared and 
reſolved to exert themſelves as oy ought. 


And if you (my countrymen 1) will now at length be perſuaded 
to entertain the like ſentiments : if. each of you, renouncing all 
evaſions, will be ready to approve himſelf an uſeful citizen, to the 
utmoſt that his ſtation and abilities demand: if the rich will be 
ready to contribute, and the young to take the field: in one 
word, if you will be yourſelves, and baniſh thoſe vain hopes which 
every ſingle perſon entertains, that while ſo many others are en- 
gaged in public buſineſs, his ſervice will not be required; you 
then (if Heaven fo pleaſes) ſhall regain your dominions, recal thoſe 
opportunities your ſupineneſs hath neglected, and chaſtiſe the inſo- 


[o) But prizes, No. His hearers were of al others moſt devoted to public games and 


entertainments, and muſt therefore have been particularly ſenſible of the y”_ of this 
image. 


5 
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lence of this man. For you are not to imagine, that, like a God, 
he is to enjoy his preſent greatneſs for ever fixed and unchangeable. 
No, Athenians! there are, who hate him, who fear him, who 


envy him; even among thoſe ſeemingly the moſt attached to his 
cauſe, Theſe are paſſions common to mankind ; nor muſt we think 


that his friends only are exempted from them. It is true they lie 


doncealed at preſent, as our indolence deprives them of all reſource. 


But let us ſhake off this indolence ] for you ſee how we are fituated ; 
you ſee the outrageous arrogance of this man, who does not leave it 


of the higheſt extravagance 


to your choice whether you ſhall act, or remain quiet; but braves 
you with his menaces; and talks [x] (as we are informed) in a ſtrain 
: and 1s not able to reſt ſatisfied with 


his preſent acquiſitions, but is ever in purſuit of further conqueſts ; 
and while we fit down, inactive and irreſolute, incloſes us on all ſides 


with his toils. 


When therefore, O my countrymen} when will you exert your 
vigour? When rouſed by ſome event? When forced by ſome ne- 
ceflity? What then are we to think of our preſent condition ? 
To freemen, the diſgrace attending on miſconduct, is, in my opinion, 


1s And talks, (as we are informed, &c. 
The ſucceſs which had hitherto attended 
Philip's arms, muſt naturally have inſpired 
bim with thoſe deſigns which he afterwards 
executed againſt the Athenians : and re- 


mopylz might have made him leſs careful 
to conceal them, at leaſt in his own court. 
This the orator repreſents as arrogant” and 
extravagant menaces : 
bad fo juſt a conception of the weakneſs 


the moſt urgent neoeſſity. Or fay, is 
wander through the public places, each inquiring of the other, 


ſentment of their late oppoſition at Ther- 


not that a man who 


is it your ſole ambition to 


and abilities of their enemy, could really 
believe ſuch deſigns extravagant and ro- 


mantic. But it was part of his addreſs 


ſomotimes to avoid ſhocking the national 
vanity of his countrymen. After all their 
lofles, and amidft all their indolence, they 
could not entertain a. thought ſo mortify- 
ing, as that the conquerors of Perfia and 


the arbiters of Greece could ever fee their 


liberty eſſentially affected, or their power 
. glory 2 ee oy a. 


ve Shar 
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«« what new advices?” Can any thing be more new, than that a 
man of Macedon ſhould conquer the Athenians, and give nol to 
Greece ?—** Is Philip dead? [»]—No, but in great danger.” 
How are you concerned in thoſe rumours? Suppoſe he ſhould meet 
ſome fatal ſtroke : you would ſoon raiſe up another Philip, if your 
intereſts are thus regarded, For it is not to his own ſtrength that 
he ſo much owes his elevation, as to our ſupineneſs. And ſhould 
[s] ſome accident affect him, ſhould Fortune, who hath ever been 
more careful of the ſtate, than we ourſelves, now repeat her fa- 
vours; (and may ſhe thus crown them!) be aſſured of this, that by 
being on the ſpot, ready to take advantage of the confuſion, you 
will every-where be abſolute maſters ; but in your preſent diſpo- 
ſition, even if a favourable juncture ſhould preſent you with In] Am- 


[z] hs Philip dead, Ac. Theſe rumours 
and inquiries of the Athenians were oc- 
caſioned by the wound Philip received at 


Methone, the year before, and which was 


followed by a dangerous fit of ſickneſs.—— 
Longinus quotes this whale: paſſage as a 
beautiful inſtance of thoſe pathetic figures, 
which give life and force and energy to 
an oration, ; ToUuRREIL, 
The Engliſh reader will find the remark 

in Sect. 18. of Mr. Smith's tranſlation. - - 
([o] Some accident, c. if be fhould die. 
Tbis is plainly the ſenſe of it: but it muſt 
be expreſſed covertly as Demoſthenes has 
dane, not to tranſgreſs againſt that decorum 
which Cicero, ſays this orator, made his 
firſt rule, For there were certain things 
which the antients preſumed not to expres, 
but in terms obſcure and gentle; that 
they might not-pronaunce what were called 
verbs male ominata. They did not dare 


to ſay to any perſon, F you ſhould be dilled; 


phipalis, 


Tf you ſhould die: — ap puck 
as poflible the melancholy and odigus idea 
of an approaching, or even of a diſtant 
death. The Greeks ſaid ef 7; 490g; the 
Romans, % quid humenitus continget. 
- OL1vET. 
[u] Profent you with Amphipolis, &c, 
They had nothing more at heart than the 
recovery of this city. S0 that the author 
here gives the laſt and moſt heighten- 
ing ſtroke to his deſcription of their indo- 
lence. | TovnrziL, 
And at the ſame time by artfully hint- 
ing at ſuch an event, as poſſible, he rouſes 


their attention, and enfivens their hopes and 


expectations. 

The Italian commentator illuſtrates this 
paſlage in the following manner: Monet 
orator, quod quamvis accidat, ejuſdem, 
( bci. Auphipalis) competes fieri, ipſis tamen 
non "ſatis id fore ad turbandas res Maceds- 
nicas ;z cum aliis tot locis, que memorg- 
C 2 vimus, 


* — re 2 — a 
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polis, you could not take poſſeſſion of it, while this ſuſpence 


prevails in your deſigns and in your councils. 


vimus, privati, ad tantam rerum molem 


parum opis habere poſſint, ex una duntaxat 


civitate, Accordingly, the paſſage before 
us hath been rendered to this effect: ¶ ſome 
favourable conjuncture ſhould deliver up An- 
phipolis to you, c. you could not receive the 
leafl benefit from the poſſeſſion, with reſpect to. 
Macedon. The aſſertion of the orator, as 
expreſſed in the preſent tranſlation, hath 
been pronounced: extraordinary, and the 
argument. inconcluſive. The ſubſtance, 
therefore, of the preſent argument-I ſhall 
here endeavour to collect: You are all 
« earneſt to be informed whether Philip be 
« dead or no. Put, unleſs you change 


your meaſures, his death or life can 


« make no difference, or prove of any 
«© conſequence. Indeed, if ſome accident 


« ſhould take him off, nothing more would 


te be neceſſary to give you the full advantage 
4 of the confuſion, which ſuch an event 


«< muſt occaſion, than to appear on the 
„ frontier of Macedon with. a powerful 
force. This would make you abſolute 


«< maſters of the country. But, in your 
« preſent circumſtances, what would it 


4 ayail,. even if ſuch a favourable incident, 


as that of Philip's death, ſhould give you 
« an opportunity. of recovering Amphi- 
44 polis? So important an acquiſition (which 
« would in a great meaſure inable you to 


<4 command all Macedon) , muſt till be 


, Joft ;; unleſs you had your forces ready, 
« you, could not take poſſeſſion of it.“ 
Whether there be any thing unreaſonable 
in this aſſertion, or impertinent in this ar- 


gument, muſt be ſuomitted to. the reader. 


| 


Wich deference to his judgment, I muſt 
declare, that it appears, to. me, to have 
rather more force, and to ſet the fatal con- 
ſequence of the indolence and irreſolution 
of the Athenians in a ſtronger light, than 


the other interpretation; whoſe propriety 
may be at once determined, by comparing 


the paſſage with the ſentence immediately 
preceding. In that, the orator declares, 
that, im caſe of Philip's death,. the Athe- 
nians had no more to do, but to · appear on 


the frontier of Macedon, in. order to gain 


the abfolute diſpoſal of the affairs of that 
kingdom: Iod dri nanviov wiv vie, anacoy 
av Toi mpalſuan Tlagaſuivus imorailes, 
drug Bereobt Tiournomode, We muſt, there- 
fore, be at ſome pains to clear Demoſthenes: 
of the ſuſpicion of inconfiſtency, if the very 
next ſentence be underſtood, as containing 
a declaration, That although the Athe- 
nians ſhould' not only appear upon the 
borders of Macedon, but there poſſeſs 
themſelves of a poſt of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence, ſtill they could derive no advantage 
from their acquiſition, far from having the 
whole kingdom at their diſpoſal, What 
ſeems te have tempted. the Italian com- 
mentator to ſuggeſt this interpretation, is, 
the expreſſion, did duiv Tay xaigas 
Alpl rob, if fome confumctures. ſhould G1ve 
you Amphipolis :- which he takes in a literal 
ſenſe. But the geniugof ſpirited eloquence, 
and. of our orator in particular, fully war- 
rants us to regard it only as a lively figure; 
and to underſtand no more by giving up, 
than, affording a 8 opportunity 


gaining. .. 


And, 
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And now, as to the neceſſity of a general vigour and alacrity; 
of this you muſt be fully perſuaded: this point therefore I ſhall 
urge no further. But the nature of the armament, which, I think, 
will extricate you from the preſent difficulties, the numbers to be 
raiſed, the ſubſidies required for their ſupport, and all the other 
neceſſaries ; how they may (in my opinion), be beſt and moſt 
expeditiouſly provided ; theſe things I ſhall endeavour to ex- 
plain. -But here I make this requeſt, Athenians! that you 
would not be precipitate, but ſuſpend your judgment 'till you 
have heard me fully. And if, at firſt, IT ſeem to propoſe a new 
kind of armament, let it not be thought that I am delaying your 
affairs. For it is not they who cry. out. inſtantly {. this moment!” 
whoſe counſels ſuit the preſent juncture (as it is not poſſible to 
repel violences already committed, by any oecaſional detachment) 
but he who will ſhew you, of what kind that armament muſt be, 
how great, and how ſupported, which may ſubſiſt until we yield 
to peace, or till our enemies ſink beneath our arms, for thus 
only can we be ſecured from future dangers, — Theſe things, 
I think, I can. point out: not that I would prevent any other 
perſon from declaring his opinion, — Thus far am I engaged: 
how I can acquit myſelf, will immediately appear: to your: 


judgments I appeal. 


Firſt then, Athenians! I ſay that you ſhould fit out fifty ſhips 
of war: and then reſolve, that on the firſt emergency you. 
will embark yourſelves. To theſe I inſiſt that you muſt add: 
tranſport and other neceſſary veſſels ſufficient for half our horſe. 
Thus far we ſhould be provided againſt thoſe ſudden. excurſions 
from his own kingdom to Thermopylz,. to [1] the Cherſoneſus, 


[1] To the Cherſoneſus. The year before, ſovereigns, and had recourſe to the pro- 
Cerſobleptes, unable to defend this country tection of Philip, who, under pretence of 
againſt Philip, had put the Athenians in ſupporting them, carried his arms into the 
goſſeſſion of it. Cardia, one of the chief Cherſoneſus. T oUuRREIL. 
cities, refuſed. to. acknowledge theſe. new. 


ta, 
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tolc) Olynthus, to whatever places he thinks proper. For of this 
he ſhould neceſſarily be perſuaded, that poſſibly you may break 
out from this immoderate indolence, and fly to ſome: ſcene of 


action: 


[x] To Olnthus. Philip had already 
committed ſome acts of hoſtility againſt 
this ſtate, but had not as yet formed the 
ſiege of Olynthus, or taken any meaſures 
tending to it: for in ſuch a caſe Demoſt- 
henes would not have touched fo lightly 
upon an enterprize, which he afterwards 


dwells upon ſo often, and with ſo much 


force. - TOURREIL., 

{1]- To Eaben, c. Moni. Toutreil 
tranſlates this paſſage thus: et g- il riſque 
de retrouver en vous ces memes Atheniens 
gil rencontra ſur ſon chemin en  Eubie, Kc. 
(for which there is no warrant in the ori- 


expeditions: here mentioned were made 
againſt Philip, he erideavours to ſettle the 
date of this to Eubcea by conjecture. But 
it dots not appear from hiſtory that Philip 
carried his arms into that iſland, before his 
attempt on Thermopylæ. In the three 


ſucceeding olynthiac orations there is not 


the leaft mention of ſuch a thing, though 
there is a particular recital of his expedi- 
tions in the third, and though afterwards 


the orator inveighs loudly againſt his hoſtile 


- attempts in Eubeea. I apprehend there- 


Fore, that the expedition hinted at in this 
place was that which the Athenians made 
about ſeven years before in favour of the 
Eubceans againſt Thebes : when in five 
days they brought an army into Eubcea, 
and in thirty obliged the Thebans to come 


ginal) and taking for granted that all the 


as you did to[L]Eubaa, and formerly, as we are told, 


to 


to terms, and evacuate the iſland : bae- 
cording to Æſchines.) = Demoſthenes men- 
tions this in other places; particularly about 
the end of the oration on the ſtate of the 
Cherſoneſus : where he quotes part of the 
ſpeech made by Timotheus to encourage 
the Athenians to this expedition. 


In the above note, I have endeavoured 
to ſuggeſt ſome reafons why the expeditions, 
here alluded to, could not have been made 
againſt Philip. But it hath been affirmed, 
that, if this were ſo, it would be almaſt 
impertinent in our orator to mention them. 
That, as facts, they muſt be found ſpirit- 
leſs, if taken in a general ſenſe, and, as ar- 
guments, incencluſwe, The tranſlator can, 
with ſmcerity, declare, that, if any repre- 


| ſentation of his tends, in the leaſt, .to de- 


preciate the value of the great original, he 
readily gives it up, as utterly erroneous and 
indefenſible. But, at the ſame time, he 
muſt obſerve, that if it be à fault to make 
uſe of ſuch facts, and ſuch arguments, it 


z a fault. which Demoſthenes has frequently 


committed, Thus he ſpeaks of the vigo- 
rous oppoſition of his countrymen to. the 
Lacedemonians ; of their marching againſt 
the Corinthians and Megareans z of their 
expelling the Thebans from Eubcea, &c. 
In the ſecond Philippic oration, he tells his 
countrymen, that the Macedonian muſt re- 
gard them as the great and ſtrenuous de- 
fenders of Greece; becauſe he muſt be 
informed 
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to[M] Haliartus, and but now, to Thermopylz. But although we 
ſhould not a& with all this vigour, (which yet I muſt regard as 


15 


our indiſpenſable duty) ſtill the meaſures I propoſe will have their 
uſe : as his fears may keep him quiet, when he knows we are pre- 
pared: (and this he will know, for there are too [x] too many 
among ourſelves, who inform him of every thing) or if he ſhould 
deſpiſe our armament, his ſecurity may prove fatal to him ; as it 


| informed of the ſpirit which their anceſtors 
diſcovered, in the days ef his predeceſſor 
Alexander, If we are not to allow the 
orator to reaſon, from the conduct of his 
cotemporaries, on former occaſions, to the 
conduct which they ought to purſue, or 


conteſt with Philip, what ſhall we ſay of an 
argument deduced from their anceſtors in 
the heroic age of Athens? The truth ſeems 
to be, that although the facts, ſuppoſed to 
be alluded to in this paſſage, had been 
paſſed over by hiſtorians z (which I can- 
not admit) yet, we are nat, from hence, 
to conclude that they had no weight or 
importance in the Athenian aſſembly. We 
are not to judge of the light in which they 
appeared there, from the obſcurity into 
which diſtance of time and place may have 
now <aft them. The reaſons of this are 
obvigus, - 

[Mm] To Haliartus. Tourreil ne 
to ſome action which he ſuppoſes might 
have happened in Bozotia in the courſe of 
the Phocian war: and in which the Athe- 
nians might have had their hare. of the 
honour. But from the text it ſhould ſeem 
that the event alluded to muſt have hap- 
pened at ſome conſiderable diſtance of time, 
and have deſcended ts the orator by tradi- 


tion. About forty years before this ora- 


which may be expected from them, in their 


tion, when Thebes and Sparta began to 


+ quarrel, Lyſander, the Spartan general, 


threatened the Thebans with a very dan- 
gerous war, and began with laying ſiege 


to this city of Haliartus. The Thebans 


applied; for aid to the Athenians, which 
they readily granted, (though the Thebans 
bad juſt before preſſed for the utter demo- 


lition of their ſtate) and obliged Pauſanias 


to raiſe the ſiege, after Lyſagder had þcen 
killed I apprehend, that this is the 
expedition here alluded to. It was the more 


remarkable as the Athenjanpower was then 


at the loweſt ebb. « You Athenians ! 
(ſays Demoſthenes in his oration on the 
crown) © at a time when the Lacedemo- 
„ nians had the abſolute command both at 
„ ſea and land; when Attica was quite 
e encompaſſed with their commanders and 
their garriſons; when Eubœa, Tana- 
% gra, all Bœatia, Megara, gina, Cle- 
© one, and the other iſlands were in their 
< polleſſion, when the ſtate had not one 


© ſhip, not one woll, 1 merched out 


« to Haliartus, &.. 
[u] Teo many, &c. He glances parti- 
cularly at Ariſtedemus and Neoptolemus. 
ork ag eee 
bo after, 

Tora 


will 


Web: . | 
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will be abſolutely i in our power, at the firſt favourable juncture, 
to make a deſcent upon his own coaſts. 


* 


+ 


Theſe then ak the reſolutions I 8 theſe the fon it 

will become you to make. And I pronounce it ſtill*farther ne- 

ceſſary to raiſe ſome other forces which may harraſs him with per- 

petual incurſions. Talk not of your ten thouſands, or twenty thou- 

ſands of foreigners of [o] thoſe armies which appear To magni- 

= ficent on paper; but ſet them bethe natural forces of the ſtate : 

| ; and if you chuſe a ſingle perſon, if a number, if this particular 

F man, *or whomever you appoint as general, let them be intirely 

FRE under his guidance and authority. I alſo move you that ſubſiſtence 

| . be provided for them. But as to the quality, the numbers, the 

[| WR | maintenance of this body : how are theſe points to be ſettled ?—1 
ON: no- proceed to ſpeak of each of chem diltiney. ae 


. . aL vets uh ö 


The body of infantry deres here give me leave to warn 
a you of an error, which hath often proved injurious to you. Think 
P | not that your preparations never can be too magnificent: great and 
2 wn in your decrees in execution weak and contemptible. 


: ol Thoſe armies which, 6. g the 6 number would * provided: *from ano- 
Greek it is bT.TOA ages Ivvdues.——l n . ther place, ſo many more might be ex- 
ſtead of enumerating the various ſenſes in i pected. But in the end it appeared, that 
which the commentators interpret this ex- * theſe were by no means ſo many effec- 
| preſſion, I ſhall copy an obſervation on it © tive men. There were great abatements 
| e by the Abbe D'OLIVvzT, whoſe interpre- to be made from the numbers promiſed, 
| | tation I have followed :—< I have with- © «and we find beſides from this oration, 
4 out any refinement choſe a plain exprel- « that theſe foreigners were not paid at 
& fon, which ſeems to hit the thought of © all, pr ill paid; fo that theſe grand ar- 
% Demoſthenes directly, and to paint * mies were no where compleat, but in 
. + « ſtrongly the bitter ridicule of the paſſage, .* the letters written to demand them on 
1 . % It was uſual for the Athenians, upon © one part, and to promiſe them on the 
| «© any emergency, to write to all quarters « other. If I am not rpiſtaken, this is, 
« to demand ſoldiers. They were an- « what Demoſthenes calls, Iiv4uey; tive 

* ſwered, that in ſuch 2 place ſuch a2 © Muanits, armies whid ce only in letters,” 


3 Let 
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Let your preparations, let your ſupplies at firſt be moderate ; and 


add to theſe if you find them not ſufficient —I ſay then that 
the whole body of infantry ſhould be two thouſand : of theſe, 
that five hundred ſhould be Athenians, of ſuch an age as you ſhall 
think proper; and with a ſtated time for ſervice, not long, but 
ſuch as that others may have their turn of duty. Let the reſt be 
formed of foreigners: To theſe you are to add two hundred 
| horſe, fifty of them at leaſt Athenians ; to ſerve in the ſame 
manner as the foot. For theſe you are to provide tranſports.— And 
now, what farther preparations ? Ten light gallies. For as he 
hath a naval power, [y] we muſt be provided with light veſſels, that 
our troops may have a ſecure convoy. 


But whence are theſe forces to be ſubſiſted ? this I ſhall ex- 
plain, when I have firſt given my reaſons, why I think ſuch numbers 
ſufficient, and why 1 have adviſed that we ſhould ſerve in perſon... 
As to the numbers, Athenians! my reaſon is this: it is not at 
preſent in our power to provide a force able to meet him in the 
open field: but we muſt harraſs him by depredations: thus the 
war muſt be carried on at firſt. We therefore cannot think of 
raiſing a prodigious army, (for ſuch we have neither pay nor provi- 
ſions) nor muſt our forces be abſolutely mean. And- I have 
propoſed that citizens ſhould join in the ſervice, and help to man 
our fleet; becauſe I am informed that, ſome time ſince, the ſtate 
maintained a body of auxiliaries at [q] Corinth, which [x] Poly- 
D ſtratus 


[xi] A, be hath a naval power, In con- 
ſequence of his engagements with the 
Theſſalians, be commanded their 2 8 and 

ſhips. 

[e] 4t Corinth. This was in the ſame 
war which he *alludes to in the beginning 


of the oration,* (Sec. 2.) Corinth was ap- 


pointed as - the place of general rendezyous 


* 


for the Greeks who confederated againſt 


Sparta. | 
[R] Which Polyſtratus commanded. In- 


ſtead of Polyſtratus, which is a name little 


known in hiſtory, Monſieur Tourreil pro- 
poſes to read Calliſtratus, who according 
to Xenophon and Diodorus was collegue 
to Iphicrates and Chabrias, in the war of 
. Corcyra, 
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'ſtratus commanded, and Iphicrates, and Chabrias, and ſome others ; 
that you yourſelves ſerved with them; and that the united efforts 


of theſe auxiliary and domeſtic forces gained a conſiderable victory 
over the Lacedemonians. But, ever fince our armies have been 
formed of foreigners alone, their victories have been over our allies 
and confederates; while our enemies have ariſen to an extrava- 
gance of power, And theſe armies, with ſcarcely the ſlighteſt 
attention to the ſervice of the ſtate, fail off to [s] fight for Arta- 


bazus, or any other perſon : and their general follows them: nor 


ſhould we wonder at it; for he cannot command, who cannot pay 
his ſoldiers. What then do I recommend? that you ſhould take 
away all pretences both from generals and from ſoldiers, by a 
regular payment of the army, and by incorporating domeſtic 
forces with the auxiliaries, ito be as it were inſpectors into the 
conduct of the commanders. For at preſent our manner of 


acting is even ridiculous. If a man ſhould aſk, “ are yo at 


« peace, Athenians ?“ the anſwer would immediately be, by 


Corcyra. But, as Mr. Mounteney has ob- 
ſerved, Polyſtratus is again mentioned by 
Demoſthenes, together with Iphicrates, in 
the oration on the immunities; ſo that it 
is probable this is the true reading. 

[s] To fight for Artabazus. He here 
alludes to an affair which had happened 
ſome time before, and had occaſioned great 
commotion, The Athenians had ſent 
Chares at the head of a powerful force to 
reduce Byzantium, Cos, and Chios, which 
had revolted from them. But this general, 
when he had a proſpe& of ſucceſs in that en- 
terprize, ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted by 


Artabazus, a rebellious Satrap of Aſia, and 


afliſted him againſt an army of ſeventy 


him. They had ..indegd, joined with the 
Phocians, and Philip was at. the head of 


«: no means! we'[T] are at war with. Philip. "lay not we 


:<66- choſen 


thouſand men. G W Aa Hind 
proportioned to the ſervice z but this action 


raiſed the indignation of the Athenians ; 


as he had not only deſeited the cauſe of the 
republic, but alſo incenſed the king of Perſia. 


 Demoſtenes, however, here ſhifts the blame 
from Chares to his ſoldiers, who refuſed 


to obey him: [or rather to the people, who 


took no care ds for their pay.] 
CI Toun. 
[r) om e pimp. do the 
orator affects to ſpeak... Though I appre-.; 


hend it does not appear from hiſtory, that 


they were at that time dinecily at war with 


the 


** 4 
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ee choſen v] the ufual generals and officers both of horſe and foot ?” 
And of what uſe are all theſe, except the fingle perſon whom you 
fend to the field? the reſt attend your prieſts in their proceſſions. 
So that, as if you formed fo many men of clay, you make your 
officers for ſhew, and not for ſervice. My countrymen ! ſhould 
not all theſe generals have been choſen from your own body; all 
theſe ſeveral officers, from your own body, that our force might be 
really Athenian ? and yet, for an expedition in favour of [x] Lemnos, 
the general muſt be a citizen, while troops, engaged in defence of 
our own territories, are commanded [v] by Menelaus. I ſay not 
this to detract from his merit; but to whomſoever this command 
| had been intruſted, ſurely he ſhould have derived it [z] from your 
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voices. 


the oppelits confederacy, 
were engaged againſt each other, though 


neither of them, as principals in the quarrel. 
The Athenians indeed might have made 
ſome attempts to recover Amphipolis ; they 
certainly made ſome ineffeQtual prepara- 
tions to relieve Potidæa and Methone : and, 
after Philip's attempt on Thermopylz, did 


ſtation ſome forces upon their frontiers, to- 


oppoſe him, in caſe he renewed his at- 
tack, But ſtill the war was not declared 
in form. But of this I ſhall ſpeak more 
hereafter. 

ſu] The uſual officers In the text they 
are mentioned particularly. Ten Taxi- 
archs, EZrgarnyo: or generals, and Phylar- 
chs, and two Hipparchs. Each of the ten 
tribes choſe a new general every year.; and 
: each of theſe [originally, when all went 
to the field,] had the command for one day 
in bis turn. Philip was very pleaſant on this 
number of commanders, | I never (ſaid he) 
could find but one general, (meaning Par- 
menio) but the Athenians can get ten every 


Thus far they 


.D 2 


= 

year: Antiently the people upon extraor- 
dinary occaſions chaſe a Polemarch, to de- 
termine, when the opinions of the generals 
were equally divided. The Taxiarch com- 
manded the infantry; the Phylarch, the 
cavalry of his tribe. The whole body of 
horſe was divided into two corps, each of 
which was commanded by a general of 
horſe, or Hipparch. Tour. 

[Xx] In favour of Lemnos. When, in 
the ſocial war, the revolters invaded it with 
a fleet of an hundred fail. Tour, 

[y] By Menelaus. Monſieur Tourreil 
ſays, that this Menelaus was the brother 
of Philip by another marriage. But, though 
Philip and his brother were not on good 
terms, yet it is not likely that the Athe- 
nians would have truſted one fo nearly allied 
to their enemy. OLIvET. 

[z] From your voices. The regular me- 
thod of chuſing all officers. However, the 
choice was ſometimes left to the commander 
in chief. M Toux. 


[a] Per- 
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[A] Perhaps you are fully ſenſible of theſe truths ; but would ra- 
ther hear me upon another point; that of the ſupplies ; what we 
are to raiſe, and from what funds. To this I now proceed. — 
The ſum therefore neceſſary for the maintenance of theſe forces, 
that the ſoldiers may be ſupplied with grain, is fomewhat above 
[B] ninety talents. 
veſſel may have a monthly allowance of twenty minæ. To the two 
thouſand foot, the ſame ſum, that each ſoldier may receive ten 
drachmæ a month for corn. To the two hundred horſe, for a 
monthly allowance of thirty drachmæ gach, twelve talents.” And 
let it not be thought a ſinall convenience, that the ſoldiers are 
ſupplied with grain: for I am clearly fatisfed, that, if ſuch a pro- 
viſion be made, the war itſelf will ſupply them with every thing 
elſe, ſo as to compleat their appointment, and this without any 
injury to the Greeks or allies: and I myſelf am ready to fail 
with them, and to anſwer for the conſequence with my life, 
ſhould it prove othęerwiſe. From what funds the ſum which 
I propoſe may be ſupplied, ſhall now be explained.“ K. 


Here the ſecretary of the aſſembly reads a ſcheme for raiſing the 
, 8 

ſſupplies, and propoſes it fo the people in form, in the 1 name of 

the orator.] 


[c] Theſe are the ſupplies, Athenians! in obr power to raiſe. 
And, when you come to give your voices, determine upon ſome 
TI CEN effectual 


[LA] Perhaps you are fully, &c. It is not to 193/, 156. "It contained fixty minæ, 


impoſſible but that the people might have 


To the ten gallies; forty talents, that each 


been ſtruck with the freedom and candour 
of the orator ; and given ſome marks of 
their approbation, 

[B] Ninety talents. The Attic talent is 
computed by Tourreil equal to 1870. 107. 
by Prideaux, to 188 J. 65, by Arbuthnot, 


and each mina, one hundred drachm 
By the computation of the orator, it ap- 


pears that the proviſions he recommend}. to by 


be ſupplied, were to laſt one year. 
MpuNTENEY, 
Le] Theſe are the ſupplits, &c, Dionyſus 
of * naſſus gives us the reſt of this 
oration 
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effectual [o] proviſion, that you may oppoſe Philip, not by decrees 


and letters only but by actions. 


odration as a ſixth Philippi, en" W in 
the Archonſhip of Themiſtocles, But it 
appears to me, as well as to the other i in- 
terpreters, a natural concluſion of the firſt 


Philippic z and therefore I could not pre- 


vail upon myſelf to ſeparate them. 


ToURREIL. , 


The {holiaſt i is of the ſame opinion, and 
flatly accuſes Dionyſius of a miſtake. Mr. 
Mounteney has expreſſed greater deference 
for this critic. He ſuppoſes that this ſecond 
part, is not that which Dionyſius quotes; 


but that there was another oration ſince. 
loſt, which began with the ſame words ; 


for he obſerves that the former part is plain- 
ly imperfect of itſelf, and the two parts are 
joined in all the copies and manuſcripts, and 
that naturally and conſiſtently. 


I muſt confeſs (with all ſubmiſſion to 


theſe authorities) that although I could not 
preſume to ſeparate them, yet I am not 


quite ſatisfied that theſe two parts are one 
oration, In the firſt place, I cannot think 


that the firſt Philippic would end abruptly, 


if this ſecond part was away: for we find, 


in the firſt part, all that the orator propoſes 
to ſpeak to in the beginning; and it con- 
eludes (not unlike a ſpeech in patliament) 
with a motion in form, for ſuch and ſuch 
' ſubſidies to be raiſed, for the maintenance of 
ſuch and ſuch forces, And as to the man- 
„Ener in which the ſecond part begins, ſup- 
» "Poſing it a diſtinct oration, we cannot ob- 
jest to that; as Dionyſius quotes an oration 


beginning exactly in the ſame manner: (ſee 


his letter to Ammæus) It might alſo be 
obſerved that in the beginning of the ora- 
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And, in wad opinion, your plan 
of 


tion, burke for ſome time exhorted the 
Athenians to change their conduct, and act 
with vigour, Demoſthenes ſays expreſsly, that 
he intends to ſpeak no more on that ſubject: 
and yet this ſecond part is entirely taken up , 
with it: and laſtly, there are ſome paſlages 
in the ſecond part, which I ſuſpe& do not 
agree to the particular time, when the firſt 
oration againſt Philip was pronounced : (and 
Ii imagine that ſome editors were ſenſible of 
this, by their placing the Olynthiac brations 
before this which is called the firſt Philippic) 
theſe paſſages I ſhall take notice of as they 
occur. 

As to any ſimilitude between the two 
parts, I apprehend that is no more than 
what runs through all theſe orations, and 
may be accounted for, from the ſimilitude 
of the ſubject, without j joining them. 
But if this ſecond part be really a diſtin 
oration, ſpoken after the deſtruction of Olyn- 
thus, (for this city was taken the year be- 
fore the Archonſhip of Themiſtocles) how 
comes it that this event is not mentioned in 
it Alt had juſt then thrown the Atheni- 
ans into the greateſt conſternation z and, as 
it was the orator's buſineſs to encourage 
them, poſſibly he might have kept it out of 
view on purpoſe. - Though perhaps he does 
hint at it obſcurely, and as far as was con- 
ſiſtent with prudence, as 1 ſhall obſerve . 
by and by. | 

[o] Efeftual provifien. In the Greek 
it iS— ay upiv &gro#y Xeiporomoare wo 
chuſe thoſe things which may be agreeable to 
you. I own 1 do not ſee how their entering 
into the reſolution they liked beſt, would 

af 
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of operation, and every thing relating to your tint, will be 
much more happily adjuſted, if the ſituation of tit country which 
is to be the ſcene of action, be taken into the account ; and if, you 
reflect, that the winds and ſeaſons have greatly contributed to the 
rapidity of Philip's conqueſts ; that he watches the blowing [x] of 
the Etefians, and the ſeverity of the winter, and forms his fieges 
when it is impoſſible for us to bring up our forces. It is your part 
then to conſider this, and not to carry on the war by occaſional 
detachments, (they will ever arrive too late) but by a regular army 
conſtantly kept up. And for winter-quarters you may command 
Lemnos, and Thaſſus, and Sciathus, and the adjacent iſlands ; in 
which there are ports and proviſions, and all things neceſſary for 
the ſoldiery in abundance. As to the ſeaſon of the year, in which 
we may land our forces with the greateſt eaſe, and be in no danger 
from the winds, either upon the coaſt to which we are bound, or at 
the entrance of thoſe harbours where we may put in for pro- 
viſions—— this will be eaſily diſcovered. In what manner, and at 
| what time, our forces are to act, their general will determine, 
according to the junctures of affairs. What you are to perform, on 

your part, is contained in the decree I have now propoſed. And 
i you will be perſuaded, Athenians ! firſt, to raiſe theſe ſupplies 
which I have recommended, then, to proceed to your other prepa- 
rations, your infantry, navy, and cavalry ; and laſtly to confine your 


of conſequence inable them to oppoſe Philip 
effectually. Perhaps it might be of diſſer- 
vice, for in other places the orator is ever 
cautioning them againſt following the bent 


of their inclinations. If we ſhould make 


a very ſmall alteration in the text, and for 
* plex read apuioy—theſe things which may 


be ſufficient for your purpoſes ; I apprehend 


the ſenſe would be better and more agree- 


able to Demoſthenes. I have taken the li- | 


berty to tranſlate after this reading. 


_— oz 
7 5 
* N 
, N 
* 4 9 * 
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* 


[E] Of the Eteſians. Winds which 
blew regularly every year at the riſing of 
the dog-ſtar z when the Greeks were obliged 
to retire from action, on account of the ex- 


ceſſive heats, and which, as they blew from 
the North, of conſequence oppoſed any at- 
tempt of invading Macedon, or ſending an 


forces to thoſe parts, which were the em 
of Philip's wars at firſt. ' 


forces; 
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forces, by a law, to that ſervice which is appointed to them; re- 
ſerving the care and diſtribution of their money to yourſelves, and 
ſtrictly examining into the conduct of the general; then, your 
time will be no longer waſted in continual debates upon the ſame 


ſubject, and ſcarcely to any purpoſe; then, you will deprive him 
of the moſt en revenues. For his arms are now 
N ſupported, by ſeizing and ng prizes of thoſe who paſs the ſeas. 
But is this all 7) —No.—Vou ſhalt alſo be ſecure from his at- 


tempts: [r] not as when ſome time ſince, ſince he fell on Lemnos and 
Imbrus, and carried away your citizens in chains: not as when he 
ſurpriſed your veſſels at Geraſtus, and ſpoiled them of an unſpeak- 
able quantity of riches : not, as when lately he made a deſcent on 
the coaft of Marathon, and carried off [6 ] our ſacred galley: while 


[#] Not as when ſome time ſince, &c. If 
this be really a part of the firſt Philippic, 
theſe hoftilities muſt have preceded the at- 
tempt on Thermopylæ: (elſe the orator 
cauld not have diſtinguiſhed them into thoſe 
Which happened ſme time age, and that 
committed /ately) Now I cannot tell how 
to reconcile ſuch open acts of hoſtility with 
the other parts of Philip's conduct, at that 
time. "There was a peace ſubſiſting be- 
tween him and the Athenians, which he 
affected to obſerve, and ſo far does he ap- 
pear from making any open and profeſſed 
attack upon them, that, in the taking of 


cular time, when he firſt Philippic was 
* ſpoken. But if we ſuppoſe, that this which 
T call the ſecond part, is really the oration 
which Dionyſius quotes, (and which was 
ſpoken to engage the Athenians, to defend 
the iſlanders and the cities of the Helleſpont 
againſt the attempts of Philip) then all the 
difficulty ' vaniſhes. The hoſtilities here 
mentioned agree very well to a time of open 
war. Now, Diodorus Siculus informs us, 
that it was after Olynthus yyas taken, that 
the Athenians declared war againſt Philip 
in form; and we find, that immediately 
upon this, he attacked them and their tri- 


Potidza and Pynda, he would not act as 


principal, but as ally to the Olynthians ; 


and, when, theſe cities were taken, diſ- 


_ miſled the Athenian garriſons, with all ima- 
ginable reſpeR and honour ; and, upon all 
occaſions, courted and cajoled the Atheni- 


ans. This then is one of thoſe paſſages, 
which, I ſuſpect do not agree to the parti- 


" 


* 


* 


butary ſtates with ſuch fury, that they were 


ſoon glad to ſue for peace. 


[o) Our ſacred galley, There were two 
of theſe appropriated to religious ceremo- 
nies, [and all extraordinary emergencies and 
occaſions of the ſtate] the Paralian and the 


. Salaminian. Harpocration underſtands here 
i the ; P aralian, 


Tour, 
- you 


[54 
* 


© 0 
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you could neither oppoſe theſe inſults, nor detach ow forces at 
{ſuch 9 as were thought convenient. | 


24 


«\ 


And now, Athenians! what is the reaſon, (think ye) that the 
public [x] Feſtivals in honour of Minerva and of Bacchus are al- 
ways celebrated at the appointed time, whether the direction of © 
them falls to the lot of men of eminence, or of perſons leſs diſtin- 
guiſhed : (feſtivals which coſt more treaſure than is uſually ex- 
pended upon a whole navy; and more numbers and greater pre- 
parations, than any one perhaps ever coſt) while your expeditions 
have been all too late, as that to Methone, that to Pegaſæ, that to 
Potidæa. The reaſon is this: every thing relating to the former is 

- aſcertained by law; and every one of you knows long before, who 
is [1] to conduct the. ſeveral entertainments in each tribe; what he 
is to receive, when, and from whom, and what to perform. Not” 
one of theſe things i is left uncertain, not one undetermined, But 
in affairs of war, and warlike preparations, there is no order, no 
certainty, no regulation. So that, when any accident alarms us, 
firſt, [x] we appoint our Trierarchs; then we allow them the 
EXCHANGE; "en the ſupplies are conſidered. Theſe points once 


In] Feſtivals, & c. For the Panathenza their own expence (either ſeverally, or joint- 


and Dionyſia, (as theſe feſtivals are called 
in the original) I refer the reader to Potter, 
-and other writers on the ana of 
Greece. . 

[3] To condu#?, &c. In the original it is 
who is the Choregus, (that is the citizen 
who provided the muſic, of which each 


tribe had a band) and the Gymnaſiarch, (he 


who preſided over the wreſtlers, and pro- 
vided what was OY for that enter- 
tainment.) 


[x] We appoint our Trierarchs, The 
rich citizens who were obliged not only to 
command, but to equip a veſlel of war, at - 


15) for the ſervice of the public. As this 


was an office of great expence, it was al- 


lowed to any one who was nominated, to 
point out ſome citizen richer than himſelf, 


and to defire he might be fubſtituted in his 
place, provided he was willing to exchange 
fortunes with that citizen, and then to take 


upon him the officg of Trierarch. This i is 


v'hat Demoſthenes calls allowing the ex, 


change, [which in its nature muſt have oc- © 


caſioned confuſion and delay. ] 
For a fuller account of theſe Trierarchs, 
Ke. 4 refer the reader to Tg > — 


belle. 


4 
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ſettled, [T] wo reſolve to man our fleet with ſtrangers and foreigners ; 
then, find it neceſſary to ſupply their place ourſelves. In the midſt 
of theſe delays, what we are failing to defend, the enemy is already 
maſter of: for the time of action we ſpend in preparing: and the 
Junctures of affairs will not wait our ſlow and irreſolute meaſures. | 
Theſe forces too, which we think may be depended on, until the 
new levies are raiſed, when put to the proof plainly diſcover their 


inſufficien 


Buy theſe means, hath he arrived to ſuch a pitch of 


inſolence, as to ſend ¶ ij a letter to the Eubœans, conceived in ſuch 


a terms a8 theſes 
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„„ The LETTER is read. 


| What hath now been ry is for the moſt part true, Athenians ! 
too true ! but perhaps not very agreeable i in the recital. But if, by 

ſuppreſſing things ungratefut to. the ear, the things themſelves 
could be prevented, then the ſole concern of 2 public ſpeaker 


ſhould be to pleaſe. 


If, on the contrary, ' theſe unſeaſonably 


pleaſing ſpeeches be really injurious, it is ſhameful, Athenians, to 
deceive yourſelves, and, by deferring the conſideration of every 


e 
Atrangers, &c. Milo, which I tranſlate 
Strangers, were thoſe foreigners who were 


permitted to ſojourn at Athens, on certain 


conditions. 
This whole paſſage is an exact deſerip- 


tion of the proceedings of the Athenians in 


defence of Olynthus, and of the event. Ii 


had it in view, when I obſerved that poſſibly 
we might find ſome obſcure alluſions to 
that affair. 

[x] A latter to the — Sc. This 


letter has not deſcended to us, It is pro- 


bable from the context, that he expreſſed in 
it a contempt for the Athenian power, and 


inſiſted how little OL IRE the Eubceans 
could have on that ſtate. And, if this be 
ſo, it confirms an qbſervation, which I made 

before (ſee a note on page 5.) viz. that the 
Athenians had as yet given Philip no re- 


* markable oppoſition in Eubœa. The let- 
ter muſt have been written, when Philip 
began to raiſe commotions in that iſland, in 


order to make himſelf maſter of it. I am 
induced to think, both from hiſtory and 
Demoſthenes, that he did not make any 
attempts of this kind, ſo early as the firſt 


Philippio, and therefore that this is no part 
of that oration, - 


thing 
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thing difagreeable, never once to move until it be too late; and 
not to apprehend, that they who conduct a war with: prudence, 
are not to follow, but to direct events; to direct them with the 
ſame abſolute authority, with which a general leads on his forces: 
that the courſe of affairs may be determined by them, and not 
determine their meaſures, But you, Athenians, although Lx] pof- 
ſefied of the greateſt power of all kinds, ſhips, infantry, cavalry, 
and treaſure; yet, to this day, have never employed any of them 
ſeaſonably, but are ever laſt in the field, Juſt [o] as barbarians 
engage at boxing, ſo you make war with Philip: for, when one of 
theſe receives a blow, that blow engages him : if ſtruck in another 
part, to that part his hands are ſhifted: hut to ward off the blow, 
or to watch his antagoniſt——for this, he hath neither {kill nor 
ſpirit. Even fo, if you hear that Philip is in the Cherſoneſus, you 
reſolve to ſend forces thither ; if in Thermopyle, thither; if in 
any other place, you hurty up and down, you follow his ſtandard. 
But no uſeful ſcheme for carrying on the war, Ir] no wiſe pro- 
viſions are ever thought of, until you hear of ſome enterpriſe in 
execution, or already crowned with fuecefs. This might have 
formerly been pardonable, but now is the very critical moment, 
when it can by no means be admitted. 


It ſeems to me, Athenians, that ſome divinity, who, from a re- 
gard to Athens, looks down upon our conduct with indignation, 


[x) Paſeſta of the 2 power, Ge. Gellius, (I. 3. c. 27.) where on the con- 
They could then command three hundred trary, a man of true prudence who engages 
ſhips of war, and thoſe capable of engag- in the bufineſs and dangers of the world, 
ing a navy of double that number ; they is compared to a ſkilful boxer, who is ever 
had twenty thouſand foot, and two thou- attentive to defend himſelf and annoy his 


fand eight hundred horſe: and their revenue adverſary. Tour., 


amounted to above twelve hundred talents, [r] No wiſe proviſions, &c. I have fol- 
Tork. and MounT, lowed the reading which Mr. Mounteney 

Lo] As barbarians, &c. The learned adopts, Nei Tay * &c. inſtead of 
reader will find a beautiful paſſage in Aulus mn 


hath. 
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hath inſpired Philip with this reſtleſs ambition, For were he to 
ſit down in the quiet enjoyment of his conqueſts and acquiſitions, 
without proceeding to any new attempts, there are men among 
you, who, I think, would be unmoved [Q] at thoſe tranſactions, 
which have branded our ſtate with the odious marks of infamy, 


cowardice, and all that is baſe. But as he till purſues his con- 
queſts, as he is ſtill extending his ambitious views, poſſibly, he 
may at laſt call you forth, unleſs you have renounced the name of 
Athenians. To me it is aſtoniſhing, that none of you [x] looks 
back to the beginning of this war, and conſiders that we engaged 
in it to chaſtiſe the inſolence of Philip; but that now it is become 
a defenſive war, to ſecure us from his attempts. And that he 
will ever be repeating theſe attempts is manifeſt, unleſs ſome power 
riſes to oppoſe him, But, if we wait in expectation of this, if 
we ſend out armaments compoſed of empty gallies, and thoſe 
hopes with which ſome ſpeaker may have flattered you; can 
you then think your intereſts well ſecured? ſhall we not embark ? 
ſhall we not fail, with at leaſt a part of our domeſtic force, 
now, ſince we have not hitherto ? — But where ſhall we make 
our deſcent? —— Let us but engage in the enterpriſe, and the war 


LI At thoſe tranſactions, &c. The tak- 


| | Argzus's death) they ated againſt each 
ing of Pydna and Potidæa, and Amphipo- 


other only indireAly ; and, inſtead of pu- 


lis, may warrant what the orator here ſays. 
Yet I ſhould chuſe to apply it to their 
ſuffering Olynthus by their miſconduct to 
fall under the power of Philip. 

[x] Looks back to the beginning, &c. 1 
ſhall trouble the reader but with one argu- 
ment more, in fayour of my ſuſpicion, that 
this is no part of the firſt Philippic. The 
paſſage I now quote, I cannot think, is 
applicable to the tranſactions of the Athe- 
nians and Philip, befere his attempt on 
Thermopylæ: 


when (from the time of 


E 2 


niſhing Philip, the Athenians could not even 
prevail upon themſelves to defend thoſe 
dominions which they claimed as their own. 
hut it is a very exact deſcription of 
what happened after their declaration of 


war againſt Philip, which ſucceeded the 


taking of Olynthus: for this declaration 
was made from a ſenſe of the danger of 
Philip's growing power, a reſentment of 
his infractions, and a reſolution to reduce 
him: and yet they were quickly obliged to 
defend themſelves againſt farther attempts. 


itſelf, 
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itſelf, Athenians, will ſhew us where he is weakeſt. But if we {it 
at home, liſtening to the mutual invectives and accuſations of our 
orators z we cannot expect, no, not the leaſt ſucceſs, in any one 
particular. Wherever a part of our city is detached, although 


the whole be not preſent, the favour of the Gods and the 


kindneſs of fortune attend to fight upon our ſide; but when we 
ſend out a general, and an inſignificant decree, and the hopes of 
our ſpeakers, misfortune and diſappointment muſt enſue. Such 
expeditions are to our enemies a ſport, but ſtrike our allies with 
deadly apprehenſions. For it is not, it is not poſſible for any 
one man to perform every thing you deſire. He may promiſe, and 
harangue, and accuſe this' or that perſon : but to ſuch proceedings 


.we owe the ruin of our affairs. For when a general who com- 
manded a wretched collection of unpaid foreigners, hath been 


defeated ; when there are perſons here, who, in arraigning his 
conduct, dare to advance falſchoods, and when you lightly en- 


gage in any determination, juſt from their ſuggeſtions ; what 


muſt be the conſequence? How then ſhall theſe abuſes be re- 


moved? — By offering yourſelves, Athenians, to execute the 


commands of your general, to be witneſſes of his conduct in the 
field, and his judges at your return: ſo as not only to hear how 


your affairs are tranſacted, but to inſpect them. But, now, ſo 


ſhamefully are we degenerated, that each of our commanders is 
twice or thrice called before you to anſwer for his life, though 
not one of them dared to hazard that life, by once engaging 
his enemy. No; they chuſe the death of robbers and pil- 


ferers, rather than to fall as becomes them. Such malefactors 


ſhould die by the ſentence of the law. Generals ſhould meet 


their fate bravely in the field. 


Then, as to your own condut# 


ſome wander about, crying, 


Philip hath joined with the Lacedemonians, and they are con- 


certing 
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certing the deſtruction of Thebes, and [s] the diſſolution of 
ſome free ſtates. Others aſſure us he hath ſent an embaſſy 
Ir] to the xinG; others, that [u] he is fortifying places in 
Illyria. Thus we all go about framing our ſeveral tales. I do 
believe indeed, Athenians! he is intoxicated with his greatneſs, 
and does entertain his imagination with many ſuch viſionary pro- 
ſpects, as he ſees no power riſing to oppoſe him, and is elated 
with his ſucceſs. But I cannot be perſuaded that he hath fo 
taken his meaſures, that the weakeſt among us know what he is 
next to do: (for it is the weakeſt among us who ſpread theſe 
rumours)—Let us diſregard them : let us be perſuaded of this, 
that he is our enemy, that he hath ſpoiled us of our domini- 
ons, that we have long been ſubject to his inſolence, that what- 
ever we expected to be done for us by others, hath proved againſt 
us, that all the reſource left is in ourſelves, that, if we are 
not inclined to carry our arms abroad, we may be forced to en- 
gage here let us be perſuaded of this, and then we ſhall come 
to a proper determination, then ſhall we be freed from thoſe idle 
tales. For we are not to be ſolicitous to know what particular 
events will happen; we need but be convinced nothing good can 


happen, unleſs you grant the due attention to affairs, and be ready 
to act as becomes Athenians. 


I, on my part, have never upon any occaſion choſen to court 
your favour, by ſpeaking any thing but what I was convinced 
would ſerve you. And, on this occaſion, I have freely declared 


Ls] The diſſolution, &c. Wherever the 
Lacedemonians had power, they were al- 
ways for eſtabliſhing oligarchies, as has 
been obſerved in the preface to theſe 
orations. 

[T] To the king, So the king of Perſia 
was called. The intent of this em- 
. bafly was ſuppoſed to be to make ſuch 


* 


demands, as muſt produce a war with 


the Perſian, which Iſocrates had exhorted 
him to very early, 

[U] He ts fortifying places in Illyria. 
Poſſibly theſe rumours were fpread by 
Philip's friends, to perſuade the Athenians, 
that his views and ſchemes were removed 
to a great diſtance from Athens, 


my 
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my ſentiments, without art, and without reſerve. It would have 
pleaſed me indeed, that, as it is for your advantage to have your 
true intereſt laid before you, ſo I might be aſſured that he who 
layeth it before you, would ſhare the advantage: for then I had 
ſpoken with greater alacrity. However, uncertain as is the con- 
ſequence with reſpe&t to me, I yet determined to ſpeak, be- 
cauſe I was convinced that theſe meaſures, if purſued, muſt 
have their uſe. And, of all thoſe opinions which are offered to 


your acceptance, may that be choſen, which will beſt advance 
the Hy weal ! 


End of the FIRST PHILIPPIC. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tus E . oration doth not appear to have had any confiderable 

effect. Pbilip had his creatures in the Athenian aſſembly, who pro- 
bably recommended leſs vigorous meaſures, and were but too favourably 
heard. , In the mean time, this prince purſued his ambitious defigns. 
When be found himſelf ſhut out of Greece, be turned his arms to fuch 
remote parte, as be might reduce without alarming the flates of Greece. 
And, at the ſame time; he revenged himſelf upon the Athenians, by 
mating bimſolf maſter of ſome places which they laid claim to. At 
length his ſucceſs imboldened him to declare thoſe intentions which he had 
hong. entertained fecretly againſt the Ohlynthians.” 


Olynthus (a city of Thrace poſſeſſed by Greeks' l from 
Chalcis,—a town of Eubæa and colony of Athens) commanded a large 
tract called the Chalcidian region, in which there were thirty-two 
cities. Ir had ariſen by digrees to ſuch a pitch of grandeur, as to have 
frequent and remarkable conteſts both with Athens and Lacedemon. 
Nor did the Olynthians ſhew great regard to the friendſhip of Philip 
when he firſt came to the throne, and was taking all meaſures to ſecure 
the poſſe Mon of it. For they did not ſeruple to receive two of bis bra- 
thers by another marriage, «who had fled to avoid the effetts of bis 
jealouſy ; and endeavoured to conclude an alliance with Athens, againſt 
him, which he, by ſecret practices, found means to defeat, But as 
he was et ſcarcely ſecure upon his throne, inſtead of expreſſing bis 

F reſentment, 
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reſentment, he courted, or rather purchaſed, the alliance of the Olyn- 
thians, by the ceſſion of Anthemus, a city, which the kings of Macedon 
had lang diſputed with them, and afterwards,” by that of Pydna and 
Potidea ; which their joint forces had beſieged and taken from the 
Athenians. But the Olynthians could not be influenced by gratitude 
towards ſuch a benefaftor. The rapid progreſs of his arms and bis 
glaring atts of perfidy. alarmed them exceedingly. He had already made 
fome inroads on their territories, and now began to act againſt. them 
with leſs reſerve. They therefore diſpatched ambaſſadors to Athens, to 
propoſe an alliance, and requeſt affiftance gan a ape? which 2 
n W W.. 4 * * 


Philip affeted. the higheſt reſentment. at this ſtep; alledged their mu- 
tual engagements to adbere to each other in mar and peace, inveighed 
againſi their harbouring- his bratbers,, whom he called the conſþirators.z 
and, under hretence of. puniſhing. their infraSions, purſued his hoſtilities 
with. double vigour, made himſelf maſter of Some. of their cities, and 
threatened. the cafe with a ge. 0 vt 


In the mean time, the Ohnehions preſſed the Atbenians for immediate 
ſuccours. Their ambaſſadors opened their commiſſion in an aſſembly of 
the people, who had the right either to agree to, or to reject their de- 
mand. As the importance of the occaſion increaſed the number of 
Speakers, the elder orators had debated the affair before Demoſthenes . 
aroſe. In the following oration. therefore he ſpeaks as to a people already 
informed, urges the neceſſity of joining with the Olynthians, and confirms 
bis opinion by powerful arguments; lays open the defigns and practices 
of Philip, and labours to remove their dreadful apprehenfions of his 
power. He concludes with recommending to them to reform abuſes, to 


reftore ancient diſcipline, and to put an end to all domeſtic difſenfions. 


THE 


<SSEEEEES 
- 
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N many inſtances, (Athenians!) have the Gods, in 
my opinion, manifeſtly declared their favour to this 
dz nor is it leaſt obſervable in this preſent junc- 
For that an enemy ſhould ariſe againſt Philip, 
on © Wl very confines of his kingdom, of no inconſi- 
derable power, and, what is of moſt importance, ſo determined 
upon the war, that they conſider any accommodation with him, 
firſt as inſidious, next, as the downfall of their country : this 
ſeems no leſs than the gracious interpoſition of Heaven itſelf. It 
muſt, therefore, be our care, (Athenians !) that we ourſelves may 
not fruſtrate this goodnels. For it muſt refle& diſgrace, nay the 
fouleſt infamy upon us, if we appear to have thrown away not 
thoſe ſtates and territories only which we once commanded, but 
thoſe alliances and favourable — which fortune hath pro- 
vided for us. 


[A] I have diſpoſed the Olynthiac ora- concluſion of an alliance with Olynthus : 
tions in the order pointed out by Dionyſius in the others, he ſuppoſes the alliance al- 
of Halicarnaſſus. And it plainly appears ready concluded, and inſiſts only on the 
that this ſhould precede the others, for, in neceſſity of effeRually fulfilling their en- 
this, Demoſthenes ſolicits the immediate gagements. 
= To 
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To begin on this occaſion with a diſplay of Philip's power, or 
to preſs you to exert your vigour, by motives drawn from hence, 


is, in my opinion, quite improper. And why? Becauſe whatever 


may be offered upon ſuch a ſubject, ſets him in an honburable 


view, but ſeems to me, as a reproach to our conduct. For the 


higher his exploits have ariſen above his former eſtimation, the 
more muſt the world admire him: while your diſgrace hath been 
the greater, the more your conduct hath proved unworthy of 
your ſtate. Theſe things therefore I ſhall paſs over. He indeed, 
who examines juſtly, muſt find the ſource of all his greatneſs here, 
not in himſelf; But the ſervices he hath here received, from thoſe 
whoſe public adminiſtration hath been devoted to his intereſt; 
thoſe ſervices which you muſt puniſh, I do not think it ſeaſonable 
to diſplay. There are other points of more moment for you all 
to hear; and which muſt excite the greateſt abhorrence of him, 
in every reaſonable mind,—Theſe I ſhall lay before you. 


And now, ſhould I call him perjured and perfidious, and not 
point out the inſtances of this his guilt, it might be deemed the 
mere virulence of malice, and with juſtice. Nor will it engage 
too much of your attention to hear him fully and clearly con- 
victed, from a full and clear detail of all his actions. And this I 
think uſeful upon two accounts: firſt, that he may appear, as he 
really is, treacherous and falſe ; and then, that they who are ſtruck 
with terror, as if Philip was ſomething more than human, may 
ſee that he hath exhauſted all thoſe artifices to which he owes his 
preſent elevation ; and that his affairs are now. ready to decline. 
For I myſelf (Athenians!) ſhould think Philip really to be dread- 
ed and admired, if I ſaw him raiſed by honourable means. But I 
find, upon reflection, that at the time when certain perſons drove 
out the Olynthians from this aſſembly, when defirous of con- 
ferring with you, he began with abuſing our ſimplicity by his 

| promiſe 
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promiſe of ſurrendering Amphipolis, and executing the [] ſecret 
article of his treaty,” then ſo much ſpoken of: that, after this, 
he courted the friendſhip of the Olynthians by ſeizing Potidæa, 
where we were rightful ſovereigns, deſpoiling us his former allies, 
and giving them poſſeſſion: that, but juſt now, he gained the 
Theſſalians, by promiſing to give up [c] Magneſia; and, for their 
eaſe, to take the whole conduct of the Phocian war upon himſelf. 
In a word, there are no people who ever made the leaſt uſe of 
him, but have ſuffered. by his ſubtlety : his preſent greatneſs being 
wholly owing to his deceiving thoſe who were unacquainted with 
him, and making them the inſtruments of his fucceſs. As theſe 
ſtates therefore raiſed him, while each imagined he was promoting 
ſome intereſt of theirs; theſe ſtates muſt alſo reduce him to his 
former. meanneſs, as it now appears that his own private intereſt 
was the end of all his actions. 


Thus then, Athenians ! is Philip circumſtanced. If not, let the 
man ſtand forth, who can prove to me, I ſhould have ſaid to this 
aſſembly, that I have aſſerted theſe things falſely; or that they 
whom he hath deceived in former inſtances, will confide in him for 


the future; or that the Theſſalians, who have been ſo baſely, fo un- 
deſervedly [Dp] inſlaved, would not gladly embrace their freedom. — 


If 


[B] The ſecret article, &c, When Philip Ulpian and Suidas cite from Theopompus. 
had declared Amphipolis a free city, the ſc] Magneſia, He had made himſelf 
Athenians, who were deſirous of reco- maſter of this city, when he marched into 
vering it, ſent ambaſſadors to Philip to Theſlaly againſt the Tyrants. The Theſ- 
ſolicit his aſſiſtance for that purpoſe: and ſalians remonſtrated againſt this proceeding, 
on this condition promiſed to make him put ſuffered themſelves to be amuſed by 
maſter of Pydna. But, leſt the people of his aſſurances that he would give it up: 


Pydna, who were averſe to Philip's go- while he really determined to keep poſſeſſion 
vernment, ſhould take the alarm, the whole of it. Tour. 


negotiation was tranſacted ſecretly in the [o] Inſſaved. When Philip had difpoſ- 
. ſenate, without being referred as uſual to ſeſſed the Tyrants of Theſſaly, he began 
the aſſembly of the people. This account to ſet himſelf up in their place; but not by 


open 


* 
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If there be any one among you, who acknowledges all this, yet 
thinks that Philip will ſupport his power, as he hath ſecured 
Places of ſtrength, convenient ports, and other like advantages; he 
is deceived. [E] F or When forces join in harmony and affection, 
and one common _ unites the confederating powers, then 
ity, they endure the diſtreſſes, they 
ambition, and lawleſs power, 
(as in his caſe) hay iſed a ſingle. perſon; the firſt pre- 
tence, the ſlighteſt accident, overthrows him, and all his great- 
neſs is daſhed at once to the ground.- For it is not, no, Atheni- 
ans! it is. not poſſible to found a laſting power upon injuſtice, 
perjury, and treachery. Theſe may perhaps ſucceed for once; and 
borrow for a while, from hope, a gay and flouriſhing appearance, 
But time betrays their weakneſs; and they fall into ruin of them- | 
ſelves. For, as in ſtructures of every kind, the lower parts ſhauld 
have the greateſt firmneſs, ſo the grounds and principles of actions 

ſhould be juſt and true, But theſe ms ped mg not found i in 

the actions of Philip. 


I fay then, that you ſhould diſpatch ſuccours to the Olynthians: 
(and the more . et and W ne this is propoſed to be 
done, 


open force, He was ſo compleat a maſter downfal of Philip, I apprehend, is not to 
of diffimulation, appeared ſo gentle, ſo af- be rendered into our, or perhaps any other 


= — — — ̃ʒͥ———ñfͤ — — — — 
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able, ſo humane, ſo amiable, even to the 
conquered, that the Theſſalians gave them- 
ſelves up to him, with an intire confi- 
dence: which he knew how to take the ad- 
vantage of. TT oOURREIL. 

[E] For when forces, &c. I need not 
take notice to the learned reader, how 
highly this paſſage is ornamented in the 
original, by the beauty of the metaphors, 
the grandeur of the compoſition, and the 
fineneſs of the ſentiment, The word 


evexairioe, by which he expreſſes the | 


* 


language. It gives us the idea of a gene- 
rous ſteed, * tofling his mane, impatient of 
the bit, and caſting his rider to the ground: 
which at once expreſſes the ſubjection of 
fates conquered by Philip, their impatience 
of his government, their bold effort to re- 
gain their liberty, and the downfal of their 
maſter, The change of tenſes [avait 
c dieavoev] adds greatly to the force and 
beauty: it ſeems as if the deſtruction of 
Philip was too quick for words, 
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done, the more agreeably to my ſentiments) and ſend an embaſſy 
to the Theffalians, to inform ſome, and to inliven that ſpirit already 
raiſed in others: (for it hath actually been reſolved to demand the 
reſtitution of [r] Pagaſæ, and to aſſert their claim to Magneſia.) 
And let it be your care, Athenians, that our ambaſſadors may not 
depend only upon words, but give them ſome action to diſplay, by 
taking the field in a manner worthy of the ſtate, and engaging in 
the war with vigour. For words, if not accompanied by actions, 


muſt ever appear vain and contemptible; and particularly when 


they come from us, whoſe prompt abilities, and well-known emi- 


nence in ſpeaking, make us to be always heard with the greater 
ſuſpicion. 


Would you Andes regain attention and confidence, your mea- 
ſures muſt be greatly changed, your conduct totally reformed ; 
your fortunes, your perſons, muſt appear devoted to the common 
cauſe ; your utmoſt efforts muſt be exerted. If you will a& thus, 
as your honour and your intereſt require; then, Athenians ! you 
will not only diſcover the weakneſs and inſincerity of the confe- 
derates of Philip, but the ruinous condition of his own kingdom 
will alſo be laid open. The power and ſovereignty of Macedon 
may have ſome weight indeed, when joined with others. Thus, 
when you marched againſt the Olynthians under the conduct of 
Timotheus, it proved an uſeful ally; when united with the Olyn- 
thians againſt Potidza, it added ſomething to their force ; juſt now, 
when the Theſſalians were in the midſt of diſorder, ſedition, and 
confuſion, it aided them againſt the family of their tyrants: (and 
in every caſe, any, even a ſmall acceſſion of ſtrength, is, in my 
opinion, of conſiderable effect.) But of itſelf, unſupported, it is 
infirm, it is totally diſtempered: for by all thoſe glaring exploits, 
which have given him this apparent greatneſs, his wars, his expe- 


[ſr] Pagaſe. A city of Theſſaly, which he had made himſelf maſter of five years 
before. TouRREIL, 


ditions, 


Pi 
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ditions, he hath rendered it yet weaker than it was naturally. For 
you are not to imagine that the inclinations of his ſubje&s are the 
ſame with thoſe of Philip. He thirſts for glory: this is his ob- 
je, this he eagerly purſues, through toils and dangers of every 
kind; deſpiſing ſafety and life, when compared with the honour 
of atchieving ſuch actions as no other prince of Macedon could ever 
boaſt of. But his ſubjects have no part in this ambition. Harraſſed 
by thoſe various excurſions, he is ever making, they groan under 
perpetual calamity; torn from their buſineſs, and their families, 
and without opportunity to diſpoſe of that pittance which their toils 


have earned; as all commerce is ſhut out from the coaſt of Ma- 
cedon by the war. 


Hence one may perceive how his ſubjects in general are affected 
to Philip. But then his auxiliaries, and the [o] ſoldiers of his 
Phalanx, have the character of wonderful forces, trained compleatly 


to war. And yet I can affirm, upon the credit of a perſon. from 


that country, incapable of falſehood, that they have no ſuch ſu- 
periority. For, as he aſſures me, if any man of experience in mili- 
tary affairs ſhould be found among them, he diſmiſſes all ſuch, 
from an ambition of having every great action aſcribed wholly to 
himſelf; (for, beſides his other paſſions, the man hath this am- 
bition in the higheſt degree). And if any perſon, from a ſenſe of 

decency, or other virtuous principle, betrays a diſlike of his daily 
intemperance, and riotings, and [x] obſcenities, he loſes all favour 


and regard; fo that none are left about him, but wretches, who 


ſubſiſt 


o] The ſoldiers of his Phalanx, In the 


original m:{iraypor, fellow: ſoldiers, A term 


invented for the encourageinent of this 
body, and to reconcile them to all the 
ſeverities of their duty. Such kind of 


familiarities coſt but little, and are often of 


conſiderable ſervice to à prince. 
Tour, 


[1] Obſcenities, In the original Xopda- 
x:0u3;, Certain laſcivious dances, fo called 


from the name of a ſatyr, ſaid to have in- 


vented them, Theophraſtus mentions it 

as a part of the character of a man utterly 

abandoned, that, when inflamed by wine, 
he is even capable of dancing the Chordas. 

TouR. 

In 
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ſubſiſt on rapine and flattery, and who, when heated with wine, 
do not ſcraple to deſcend to ſuch inſtances of revelry, as it would 
ſhock you te repeat. Nor can the truth of this be doubted : for 
they whom we all conſpired to drive from hence, as infamous and 
abandoned, Callias [1] the public ſervant, and others of the ſame 
ftamps buffoons, compoſers of lewd ſongs, in which they ridicule | 
their companions; theſe are the perſons whom he entertains and 
and- carcifes, And theſe things, Athenians, trifling as they may 
appear to ſome, are to men of juſt diſcernment great indications of 
the weakneſs both of his mind and fortune. At preſent, his ſuc- 
ceſſes caſt a ſhade over them; for proſperity hath great power to 
veil-ſuch buſeneſs from obſervation. But let his arms meet with the 
leaſt difgrace, and all his actions will be expoſed, This is a truth, of 
which he himſelf, Athenians! will, in my opinion, ſoon convince 
you, if the Gods favour us, and you exert your vigour. For as in 
our bodies, while a man is in health, he feels no effect of any inward 
weakneſs; but, when diſeaſe attacks him, every thing becomes 
ſenſible, in the veſſels, in the joints, or in whatever other part 
his frame may be diſordered; fo in ſtates and monarchies, while 
they carry on a war abroad, their defects eſcape the general eye 
but when once it approaches their own territory, then they are all 


If there be any one among you who, from Philip's good fortune, 
concludes that he muſt prove a formidable enemy; ſuch reaſoning 
is not unworthy a'man of prudence. Fortune hath great influ- 


In this deſcription of the diſſolute man- 
ners of Philip and his court, one would ima- 
gine, that the- orator had aggravated a 
little; yet we have the whole deſcription 
ſtill more heightened in hiſtory, The 
learned reader will find it in Athenæus. 
Book 6. 

Toux. 


were exempted. 
G ence, 


[1] The public ſervant, One of thoſe 
public ſlaves, who attended the Athenian 
generals in the field. They choſe ſlaves for 
this buſineſs, that, if there was accaſion fer 
their evidence on any public inquiry into 
the conduct of the war, they might be 
put to the torture; from which free citizens 
Ute, 
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ence, nay, the whole influence, in all human affairs: but then, 
were I to chuſe, I ſhould prefer the fortune of Athens (if you 
yourſelves will aſſert your own cauſe, with the leaſt degree of 
vigour) to this man's fortune. For we have many better reaſons 
to depend upon the favour of Heaven, than this man. But our 


preſent ſtate is, in my opinion, a ſtate. of total inactivity; and he 


who will not exert his own ſtrength, cannot apply for aid, either to 
his friends or to the gods. It is not then ſurpriſing, that he who 
is himſelf ever amidſt the dangers and labours of the field; who 
is:every-where ; whom no opportunity eſcapes; to whom-no ſeaſon 
is unfavourable ! ſhould be ſuperior to you, who are wholly engaged 
in contriving delays, and framing decrees, and inquiring after 
: news. I am not ſurpriſed at this, for the contrary muſt have been 
: ſurpriſing : if we, who never act in any ſingle inſtance, as becomes 
+ a ſtate engaged in war, ſhould conquer him, who, in every inſtance, 
acts with an indefatigable vigilance. - This indeed ſurpriſes me; 
that you, who [k] fought the cauſe of Greece againſt Lacedemon, 
and generouſly declined all the many favourable opportunities of ag- 
grandiſing 'yourſelves; who, to ſecure: their property to others, 
parted with your own, by your contributions; and bravely: expoſed 
yourſelves in battle; ſhould now decline the ſervice of the field, 
and delay the neceſſary ſupplies, when called to the defence of your 
own rights: that you, in whom Greece in general, and each par- 
ticular ſtate, hath often found protection, ſhould fit down quiet 
ſpectators of your own private wrongs. - This I fay ſurpriſes me: 
and one thing more; that not a man among you can reflect how 
long a time we have been at war with Philip, and in what meaſures, 
this time hath all been waſted. You are not to be informed, that, 
in delaying, in hoping that others would aſſert our cauſe, in ac- 
cuſing each other, in impeaching, then again entertaining hopes, 
in ſuch meaſures as are now. purſued, that time hath been intirely 


[Ks] See note on Philip. 1. page 2. ; 
waſted. 
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waſted. And are you ſo devoid of apprehenſion, as to imagine 
when our ſtate hath been reduced from greatneſs to wretchedneſs, 
that the very ſame conduct will raiſe us from wretchedneſs to 
greatneſs? No! this is not reaſonable, it is not natural; for it is 
much eaſier to defend, than to acquire dominions. But, now, the 
war hath left us nothing to defend : we muſt W And to this 
work you yourſelves alone are equal. 


This, then, is my opinion. You ſhould raiſe ſupplies; you 
ſhould take the field with alacrity. Proſecutions ſhould be all 
ſuſpended until you have recovered your affairs; let each man's 
ſentence be determined by his actions: honour thoſe who have de- 
ſerved applauſe; let the iniquitous meet their puniſhment : Let 
there be no pretences, no deficiencies on your part; for you cannot 
bring the actions of others to a ſevere ſcrutiny, unleſs you have 
firſt been careful of your own duty. What indeed can be the reaſon, 
think ye, that every man whom ye have ſent out at the head of an 
army, hath deſerted your ſervice, and ſought out ſome private expe- 
dition? (if we muſt ſpeak ingenuouſly of theſe our generals alſo,) 
The reaſon is this: When engaged in the ſervice of the ſtate, 
the prize for which they fight is yours. Thus, ſhould Amphi 
polis be now taken, you inſtantly. poſſeſs yourſelyes of it: the 
commanders have all the danger, the rewards they do not ſhare. 
But, in their private enterpriſes, the dangers are leſs; the acqui- 
ſitions are all ſhared by the generals and ſoldiers; as were [L] Lamp- 
ſacus, Sigæum, and thoſe veſſels which they plundered. Thus 


[rt] Lamp ſacus, Sigæum, Cc. Chares 
received theſe two cities of Aſia Minor, 
from the Satrap Artabazus, in return for 
his ſervice, (ſee note on Ph. . p. 8.) This 
general, inſtead of employing the fleet he 
kad been intruſted with, for the recovery 
of Amphipolis, according to his inſtructions, 


G 2 


joined with ſome pirates, and committed 


conſiderable outrages in the ZEgean Sea. 


He was accuſed of this. at his return, but 


eſcaped, by flying from public juſtice, until 
his faction grew powerful enough to rein- 


ſtate him in his former command. 
Tour. 


are 
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are they all determined by their private intereſt. And, when you 
turn your eyes to the wretched ſtate of your affairs, you bring your 
generals to a trial; you grant them leave to ſpeak; you hear the 
neceſſities they plead; and then acquit them. Nothing then re- 
mains for us, but to be diſtracted with endleſs conteſts and divi- 
ſions: (ſome urging theſe, ſome, thoſe meaſures) and to feel the 
public calamity. For in former times, Athenians, you divided 
into claſſes, [M] to raiſe ſupplies. Now the buſineſs of theſe claſſes 
is to govern ; each hath an orator at its head, and a general, who 
is his creature; the THREE HUNDRED are aſſiſtants to theſe, and 
the reſt of you divide, ſome to this, ſome to that party. You muſt 
regify theſe diſorders: you mult appear yourſelves : you muſt leave 
the power of ſpeaking, of adviſing, and of acting, open to every 
citizen. But if you ſuffer ſome perſons to iſſue out their man- 
dates, as with [N] a royal authority; if one ſet of men be forced 
to fit out ſhips, to raiſe ſupplies, to take up arms; while others 
are only to make decrees againſt them, without any charge, any 


[1] Claſſes, &c, [Evupopiar.] Each of 
the ten tribes elected one hundred and 
twenty of the richer citizens, .out of their 


own body, who were obliged to perform 


the public duties, and to raiſe ſupplies for 
the exigencies of ſtate, out of their private 
fortunes, The twelve hundred perſons, 
thus choſen, were divided into two parts, 
and each of theſe into ten claſſes called 
Lvuyopian, Theſe were again ſubdivided 
into two parts, according to the eſtates of 
thoſe who compoſed them. And thus out 
of the ten firſt claſſes were appointed the 
THREE HUNDRED, that is, ſuch a num- 
ber of the wealthy citizens, who were on 
all occaſions to ſupply the commonwealth 
with money; and with the reſt of the 
twelve hundred to perform all extraordinary 


duties in their turns It feems however, 
that, in the time of Demoſthenes, theſe 
claſſes ſought pretences to avoid their duty, 
and contended for the power of throwing 
the whole weight of public bufineſs on each 
other. | 
[n] As with @ royal, &c, Eubulus, Ari- 
ſtophon, Hyperides, and Lycurgus, go- 
verned every thing with an abſolute power, 
in the aſſemblies; the conduct of military 
affairs was intirely ingroſſed by Diopithes, 
Meneſtheus, Leoſthenes, and Chares. Thus 
the adminiſtration of affairs was ſhared a- 
mong a few men as it were by lot; ſo that 
the popular government degenerated into 
an oligarchy. Sce Plutar, in Phocion. 

| Tovk, 


Employment 


/ 
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employment beſides; it is not poſſible that any thing can be ef- 
fected ſeaſonably and ſucceſsfully : for the injured party ever will 
deſert you; and then your ſole reſource will be to make them feel 
your reſentment inſtead of your enemies. 


To ſum up all, my ſentiments are theſe :—That every man 
ſhould contribute in proportion to his fortune; that all ſhould take 
the field in their turns, until all have ſerved; that whoever ap- 
pears in this place, ſhould be allowed to ſpeak: and that, when 
you give your voices, your true intereſt only ſhould determine 
you, not the authority of this or the other ſpeaker. Purſue this 
courſe, and then your applauſe will not be laviſhed on ſome ora- 
tor, the moment he concludes ; you yourſelves will ſhare it here- 


after, when you find how greatly you have advanced the intereſts 
of your ſtate, | | 


End of the FIRST OLYNTHIAC. 
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T O remove the impreſſion made on the minds of the Athenians by the 

preceding oration, Demades and other popular leaders in the in- 
tereſts of Philip roſe up, and oppoſed the propofitions of Demoſthenes, 
with all their eloquence. Their oppoſition, however, proved ineſtectual: 
for the aſſembly decreed, that relief ſhould be ſent to the Olynthians : 
and thirty gallies and two thouſand forces were accordingly diſpatched, 
under the command of Chares. But theſe ſuccours, conſiſting intirely 
of mercenaries, and commanded by a general of no great reputation, could 
not be of conſiderable ſervice : and were beſides ſuſpetted, and ſcarcely leſs 
dreaded by the Olynthians than the Macedonians themſelves. In the 
mean time, the progreſs of Philip's arms could meet with little inter- 
ruption. He reduced ſeveral places in the region of Chalcis, razed the 
fortreſs of Zeira, and, having. twice defeated the Olynthians in the 
field, at laſt ſhut them up in their city. In this emergency, they again 
applied to the Athenians, and preſſed for freſh and effeftual ſuccours. 
In the following oration, Demoſthenes endeavours to ſupport this petition; 
and to prove, that both the honour and the intereſt of the Athenians 
demanded their immediate compliance. As the expence of the arma- 
ment was the great point of difficulty, he recommends the abrogation 
of ſuch laws, as prevented the proper ſettlement of the funds neceſſary * 
for carrying on a war of ſuch importance. The nature of theſe Iaws 
will come immediately to be explained. 


H i 


| 
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It appears, from the beginning of this oration, that other ſpeakers 
bad ariſen before Demoſthenes, and inveighed loudly againſt Philip. 
Full of the national prejudices, or diſpaſed to flatter the Atbenians 


in their notions 'of the dignity and importance of their flate, they 


breathed nothing but indignation againſt the enemy, and poſſibly, with 
ſome contempt of his preſent enterpriſes, propoſed to the Athenians to 
correct his arrogance, by an invaſion of his own kingdom. Demoſthenes, 
on the contrary, infifts on the neceſſity of ſelf-defence ;- endeavours to 
rouſe his hearers from their ſecurity, by the terror bf impending danger; 
and affetts to confider the defence of Olynthus, as the laſt and only 1 means 
of preſerving the . being of Athens, 
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Am by no means affected in the ſame manner, 
} Athenians! when I review the ſtate of our affairs, 
8 and when I attend to thoſe ſpeakers, who have now 
declared their ſentiments. They inſiſt, that we 
* ſhould puniſh Philip: but our affairs, ſituated as 
they now appear, warn us to guard againſt the dangers with which 
we ourſelves are threatened. Thus far therefore I muſt differ 
from theſe ſpeakers, that I apprehend they have not propoſed the 
proper object of your attention. There was a time indeed, I know 
it well, when the ſtate could have poſſeſſed her own dominions in 
ſecurity, and ſent out her armies to inflict chaſtiſement on Philip. 
I myſelf have ſeen that time when we enjoyed ſuch power. But, 
now, I am perſuaded we ſhould confine ourſelves to the protection 
of our allies. When this is once effected, then we may conſider 
the puniſhment his outrages have merited. But, till the firſt great 
point be well ſecured, it is weakneſs to debate about our more 
remote concernments. 


We. And 
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And now, Athenians, if ever we ſtood in need of mature de- 
liberation and counſel, the preſent juncture calls loudly for them. 
To point out the courſe to be purſued on this emergency I do not 
think the greateſt difficulty: but I-am in doubt in what manner 
to propoſe my ſentiments; for all that I have obſerved, and all 
that I haye heard, convinces me, that moſt of your misfortunes have 
proceeded from a want of inclination to purſue the neceſſary mea- 
ſures, not from ignorance of them. “Let me intreat you, that, 
if I now ſpeak with an unuſual boldneſs, ye may bear it: con- 
fidering only, whether I ſpeak truth, and with a fincere intention 
to advance your future intereſts: for you now ſee, that by ſome 
orators, who ſtudy but to gain your favour, our affairs have been 
reduced to the extremity of diſtreſs. 


52 


I think it neceſſary, in the firſt place, to recal ſome late tranſactions 
to your thoughts. Vou may remember, Athenians, that, about 
three or four years ſince, you received advice that Philip was in 
Thrace, and had laid ſiege to the fortreſs of Herza. It was then 
the month of [A] November. Great commotions and debates aroſe: 
It was reſolved to ſend out forty gallies; that all citizens In] under 
the age of five and forty ſhould themſelves embark ; and that ſixty 
talents ſhould be raiſed. Thus it was agreed; that year paſſed away; 
then came in the months [c] July, Auguſt, September. In this 
laſt month, with great difficulty, when the myſteries had firſt been 


[A] Of November. The reducing the 
Attic months to the Julian hath occaſioned 
ſome diſpute among the learned. As I 
| thought it beſt to make uſe of Roman 
names in the tranſlation, I have followed 
the reduction of Scaliger. | 
[a] Under the age of five and forty, &c. 
This expreſſes their zeal, and their appre- 
henſions of the danger : for by the laws of 


bets 


Athens a citizen was exempted from mili- 
tary ſervice at the age of forty, except on 
ſome very urgent occaſion. | 

[e] Fuly, &c. That is, the firſt months 
of the next year: for the reader is to ob- 


| ſerve, that the Attic year commenced on 


that new· moon, whoſe full- moon imme- 


diately ſucceeded the ſummer-ſolſtice. 


celebrate d, 
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celebrated, youſent out [o] Charidemus, with juſt ten veſſels un- 
manned, and five talents of filver. For when reports came of the 
- fickneſs, and the death of Philip, (both of theſe were affirmed) you 
laid aſide your intended armament, imagining, that at ſuch a 
juncture there was no need of ſuccours. And yet this was the very 
critical moment: for, had they been diſpatched with the ſame 
alacrity with which they were granted, Philip would not have then 
eſcaped, to become that formidable enemy he now appears, 


But what was then done, cannot be amended. Now we have 
the opportunity of another war: that war I mean, which hath 
induced me to bring theſe tranſactions into view; that you may not 
once more fall into the ſame errors. How then ſhall we improve 
this opportunity ? This ts the only queſtion. For, if you are not re- 
ſolved to aſſiſt with all the force you can command, you are really 
ſerving under Philip, you are fighting on his fide. The Olynthians 
are a people, whoſe power was thought conſiderable. Thus were 
the circumſtances of affairs: Philip could not confide in them; 
they looked with equal ſuſpicion upon Philip. We and they then 
'entered into mutual engagements of peace and alliance : this was a 
grievous embarraſſment to Philip, that we ſhould have a powerful 
ſtate confederated with us, ſpies upon the incidents of his fortune. 
It was agreed, that we ſhould by all means engage this people in a 
War with him. And, now, what we all ſo earneſtly deſired, is 
effected: the manner is of no moment. What then remains for 


[Dp] .Charidemus. That is, the worſt of 
all your generals: a foreigner, a ſoldier of 
fortune, who had ſometimes fought againſt 
you, ſometimes betrayed your cauſe, and 
who, on many occaſions, had proved him- 
ſelf unworthy of the confidence you repoſed 
in him. Monſieur Tourreil tranſlates 
this paſſage thus, ce ſut en ce dernier mais 
4% IMMEDIATEMENT apres la celebration 


des myſleres, vous DEPECHATES d'ici Cha- 
rideme, &c, Here there are two unſor- 
tunate words, which expreſs haſte and ex- 


pedition: whereas the deſcription, in the 


original, labours on in the ſloweſt and 


. heavieſt manner poſſible, Every ſingle word 


marks out the tediouſneſs or the meanne's 


of their armament. 


us, 
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us, Athenians, but to ſend immediate and effectual ſuccours, I 
cannot ſee. For beſides the diſgrace that muſt attend us, if any 
of our intereſts are ſupinely diſregarded; I have no ſmall appre- 
henſions of the conſequence, (the [E] Thebans affected as they are 
towards us, and the Phocians exhauſted of their treaſures) if Philip 
be left at full liberty to lead his armies into theſe territories, when 
his preſent enterpriſes are accompliſhed. If any one among you 
can be ſo far immerſed in indolence, as to ſuffer this, he muſt chuſe 
to be witneſs of the miſery of his own country, rather than to hear 


of that which ſtrangers ſuffer; and to ſeek aſſiſtants for himſelf, 


when it is now in his power to grant aſſiſtſtance to others. That 
this muſt be the conſequence, if we do not exert ourſelves on 


the preſent occaſion, there can ſcarcely remain the leaſt doubt 
among us. 1 _ | 


But, as to the neceſſity of ſending ſuccours, this, it may be ſaid, we 
are agreed in; this is our reſolution. But how ſhall we be in- 
abled ? that is the point to be explained. Be not ſurpriſed, Athe- 
nians, if my ſentiments on this occaſion ſeem repugnant to the 
general ſenſe of this aſſembly. Appoint [y] magiſtrates for the 
inſpection of your laws: not in order to enact any new laws; you 
have already a ſufficient number ; but to repeal thoſe, whoſe ill 


IE] The Thebans, He. They had a mor- who were intruſted by the people with the 
tal hatred to the Athenians, as they had regulation of their laws. They were 


favoured Lacedemon after the battles of choſen by lot, to the number of 10071, 


Leuctra and Mantinea, and had lately that their votes might not be equal. Every 
taken part with the Phocians againſt them, citizen, at certain times, and in certain 


in the ſacred war. [And even before theſe aſſemblies, had uſually a right to com- 


times, at the conclufion of the Pelopon- plain of any law. The preſident of the 
neſian war, the Thebans ſtrenuouſly con- aſſembly propoſed the complaint to the 
tended for the utter extirpation of Athens.] people: five advocates were allowed to 
x Tour. plead in defence of the law, and, after 

[r] Magiftrates for, &c. In the original hearing them, the people referred the affair 
Nouedera;, So were thoſe citizens called, to the Nomothetz, - . * Four. 
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effects you now experience. I mean the laws relating to the [o] the- 
atrical funds (thus openly I declare it) and ſome about [ſn] the 
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ſoldiery. By the firſt, the ſoldier's pay goes as theatrical expences 
to the uſeleſs and inactive; the others ſcreen thoſe from juſtice, 
who decline the ſervice of the field; and thus damp the ardor of 


thoſe diſpoſed to ſerve us. 


When you have repealed theſe, and 


rendered it conſiſtent with ſafety to adviſe you juſtly, then ſeek 
for ſome perſon to propoſe [1] that decree, which you all are ſen- 


[6] The theatrical funds. The Athe- 
nians, as well as the other Greeks, were 
ever paſſionately fond of the entertain- 
ments of the theatre, Diſputes for places 
ſoon became remarkably inconvenient, and 
called for a regulation. The magiſtrates, 
therefore ordered, that a ſmall price ſhould 
be paid for places, to reimburſe the builders 
of the theatre, which as yet knew not that 
magnificence, which riches and luxury af- 
terwards introduced, This purchaſing of 
places began to be complained of by the 
poorer citizens: and therefore Pericles, out 
of a pretended zeal for their intereſt, pro- 
poſed, that a ſum of money (which had 
been depoſited in the treaſury, after the 
war of Egina, when they had made a 
thirty years peace with Lacedemon, and 
was intended asa public reſource in caſe 
of any invaſion of Attica) ſhould be diſtri- 
buted among the citizens, to defray the 
expence of their entertainments in time of 
peace only. The propoſal and the reſtric- 
tion. were both agreed to, But as all in- 
dulgences of this kind degenerate, ſooner 
or later, into licentiouſneſs, the people be- 
gan to conſider this diſtribution as their 
unalienable property. And, the very year 
of the Olynthiac orations, Eubulus, a po- 


fible 


pular leader, of a party oppoſite to De- 
moſthenes, prevailed to have a law paſſed, 
which, forbad any man, on pain of death, 
to make a motion, or propoſal of a decree, 
for reſtoring what was now called the the- 


- atrical funds to the military, or any other 


public ſervice. This is the law which De- 
moſthenes here attacks. 


Du] About the ſoldiery, The laws of 


Solon exacted perſonal ſervice from every 


citizen, with the utmoſt rigour. Thoſe 
which the orator complains of muſt have 
been made when the ſtate began to be 
corrupted, 


[1] That decree, which, &r. A decree 


for the alienation of the theatrical funds. 


While Eubulus's law was in force, ſuch a 
decree could not be propoſed. The uſe- 
fulneſs and neceſſity of it, however, the 
orator ventures to inſinuate: for the pe- 
nalty was not underſtood as extending to a 
man's barely declaring his ſentiments, pro- 
vided he did not make the motion in form. 
In the latter part of this oration, he ſeems 


to propole another method of avoiding the 


ill conſequences of the law of Eubulus: 
and that is, that the theatrical diſtribut'ons 
ſhould be till continued; but that all thoſe 
who were in public offices, and who uſually 

received 


| 
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ſible the common good requires. But, till this be done, expect 
not that any man will urge your true intereſt, when, for urging 
your true intereſt, you repay him with deſtruction. Ve will never 
will find ſuch zeal: eſpecially ſince the conſequence can be only 
this; he who offers his opinion, and moves for your concurrence, 
ſuffers ſome unmerited calamity ; but your affairs are not inthe 
leaſt advanced: nay, this additional inconvenience muſt ariſe, 
that for the future it will apgear more dangerous to adviſe you, 
than even at preſent. And the authors of theſe laws ſhould alſo 
be the authors of their repeal. For it is not juſt that the public 
favour ſhould be beſtowed on them, who in framing theſe laws, 
have greatly injured the community ; and that the odium ſhould 
fall on him, whoſe freedom and ſincerity are of important ſervice 
to us all. Until theſe regulations be made, you are not to 
think any man ſo great, that he may violate theſe laws with impu- 
nity ; or ſo devoid of reaſon, as to plunge himſelf into open and 
foreſeen deſtruction. 


And be not ignorant of this, Athenians, that a decree is of no 
Hignificance, unleſs attended with reſolution and alacrity to exe- 
cute it. For were decrees of themſclves ſufficient to engage you to 
perform your duty; could they even execute the things which 
they enact; ſo many would not have been made to ſo little, or 
rather to no good purpoſe ; nor would the inſolence of Philip have 
had ſo long a date. For, if decrees can puniſh, he hath long ſince 
felt all their fury. But they have no ſuch power : for though 
propoſing and reſolving be firſt in order; yet, in force and efficacy, 
action is ſuperior. Let this then be your principal concern; the 
others you cannot want: for you have men among you capable 
of adviſing, and you are of all people moſt acute in apprehend- 
ing: now, let your intereſt direct you, and it will be in your power 


received their ſeveral ſalaries and appoint name only of theſe diſtributions would have 


the ſtate without fee or reward. The then remained, 
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to be as remarkable for acting. What ſeaſon indeed, what oppor- 
tunity do you wait for, more favourable than the preſent? or when 
will you exert your vigour, if not now, my countrymen? Hath 
not this man ſeized all thoſe places that were ours? ſhould he be- 
come maſter of [x] this country too, muſt we not fink into the 
loweſt ſtate of infamy ? are not they whom we have promiſed to 
aſſiſt, whenever they are engaged in war, now attacked them- 
ſelves ? Is he not our enemy? is he not in poſſeſſion of our domi- 
nions ? is he not a [L] barbarian ais he not every baſe thing words 
can expreſs ? If we are inſenſible to all this, if we almoſt aid his 
deſigns; Heavens! can we then aſk to whom the conſequences 
are owing ? Yes, I know full well, we never will impute them 
to ourſelves. Juſt as in the dangers of the field: not one of thoſe 
who fly will accuſe himſelf ; he will rather blame the general, or 
his fellow-ſoldiers ; [Ni] yet every ſingle man that fled was ac- 
ceſſary to the defeat: he who blames others might have maintained 
his own poſt ; and, had every man maintained his, ſucceſs muſt 
have enſued. Thus then, in the preſent caſe, is there a man whoſe 
counſel ſeems liable to objection? let the next riſe, and not inveigh 
- againſt him, but declare his own opinion. Doth, another offer 


juſtified his perfidy hy his ancient deſcent 
from Greece: which he needed not to have 


[K] Of this country, &c, That is, the 
country of Chalcis, here Philip took two 


and thirty cities, before he laid fiege to 
Olynthus. TPovun. 


[I] A barbarian? This was the term 


of reproach, which the Greeks applied to 
all other nations : 
nians excepted. In the time of Xerxes, 
Alexander, King of Macedon, could not 
be admitted into the Olympic games, until 
he had proved his deſcent to be originally 
from Argos. And when he came over 
from the Perfian camp, to give the Greeks 
notice of the motions of Mardonius, he 


I 


nor were the Macedo- 


had recourſe to, -if Macedon had not been 
then conſidered as a part of the barbarian 
world, Tour, 
[M] Tet every ſingle, c. The orator 


did not foreſee that, in ten years after, he 
_ himſelf would be guilty of this very crime ; 


be branded with a name of infamy, for 
caſting away his ſhield at the battle of 
Chæronea, and have nothing to oppoſe to 
the reproaches of his enemies, but a weak 
and trifling pleaſantry. Tous. 


ſome 


| 
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ſome more falutary counſel? purſue it, in the name of Heaven? 
„ But then it is not pleaſing.” ——This is not the fault of the 
fpeaker, [x] unleſs in that he hath neglected to expreſs his affec- 
tion in prayers and wiſhes. To pray is eaſy, Athenians ; and in 
one petition may be collected as many inſtances of good fortune, as 
we pleaſe, To determine juſtly, when affairs are to be conſi- 
dered, is not fo eaſy. But what is moſt uſeful ſhould ever be pre- 
| ferred to that which is agreeable, where both cannot be obtained. 


But if there be a man who will leave us the theatrical funds, 
and propoſe other ſubſidies for the ſervice of the war, are we not 
rather to attend to him? I grant it, Athenians! if that man can 
be found. But I ſhould account it wonderful, if it ever did, if it 
ever can happen to any man on earth, that, while he laviſhes his 
preſent poſſeſſions. on unneceſſary occaſions, ſome future funds: 
mould be procured, to ſupply his real neceſſities. But ſuch pro- 
poſals find a powerful advocate in the breaſt of every hearer. 80 
that nothing is ſo eaſy as to deceive one's ſelf : for what we wiſh, 
that we readily believe: but ſuch expectations are oftentimes in- 
conſiſtent with our affairs. On this occaſion, therefore, let your 


[x] Unleſs in that he hath, c. This 


paſſage, Which is tranſlated pretty exactly 
from the original, ſeems, at firſt view, to 
bave ſomething of a forced and unnatural 
air. Indeed it is not poſſible for us to per- 
ceive fully and clearly the ſtrength and 


propriety of every part of theſe orations. 


To this it would be requiſite to know the 
temper and diſpoſition of the hearers, at 
that particular time when each of them was 
delivered; and alſo to have before us every 


thing ſaid by other ſpeakers in the debate · 


In many places we find very plain alluſions 
to the ſpeeches of other orators. And it is 
not unreaſonable to think, that there are 


other more obſcure ones which eſcape our 
obſervation. If we ſuppoſe, for inſtance, 
that, in the preſent debate, before Demoſt-- 
henes aroſe, ſome other ſpeaker had amuſed 
the people with flattering hopes, with pro- 
ſeſſions of zeal and affection, with paſſionate 
exclamations, and prayers to the Gods for 
ſuch and ſuch inſtances of public ſucceſs; 
while at the ſame time he negleAed to point: 
out ſuch meaſures as were fit to be purſued, 
or perhaps recommended pernicious mea- 
ſures. Upon ſuch a ſuppoſition, I ſay, 


this paſſage, conſidered as an indirect re- 


proof of ſuch a ſpeaker, will perhaps ap- 
pear to have ſufficient force and propriety. 


affairs 
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affairs direct you; then, will you be inabled to take the field; 
then you will have your full pay, And men, whoſe judgments 
are well dire&ed, and whoſe ſouls are great, could not ſupport the 
infamy which muſt attend them, if obliged to deſert any of the 
operations of a war, from the want of money: they could not, 
after ſnatching up their arms, and marching againſt the [0] Corin- 
thians and [y] Megareans, ſuffer Philip to inſlave the ſtates of 
Greece, through the want of proviſions for their forces, —I ſay 
not this wantonly, to raife the reſentment of ſome among you. 
No; I am not fo unhappily perverſe, as to ſtudy to be hated, when 
no good purpoſe cin be anſwered by it : but it is my opinion, that 
every honeſt ſpeaker ſhould prefer the intereſt of the-ſtate to the 
favour of his hearers. This (I am affured, and perhaps you need 
not be informed) was the principle which actuated the public 
conduct of thoſe of our anceſtors who ſpoke in this aſſembly: (men, 
whom the preſent ſett of orators are ever ready to applaud, but 
whoſe example they by no means imitate :) ſuch were Ariſtides, 


[o] The Corinthians. This alludes to 


[] The Megareans. This war happened 


an expedition that the Athenians had made 
about an age before. Some time after the 
Perſian war, when the Greeks began to 
quarcel among themſelves, Corinth and 
Megara had ſome diſpute about their boun- 
daries. The better to ſupport their quar- 
rel, the Megareans quitted the Lacedemo- 
nians, and entered into an alliance with 
Athens. But, as this ſtate was then en- 
gaged both in Egypt and Egina, the Co- 
rinthians imagined they would not be able 
to give any affiftance ; and therefore in- 
vaded the territories of Megara. But the 
Athenians came immediately to the aſſiſt- 


ance of their allies, although they were 


_ obliged to commit the defence of their city 
to their old men and boys: and the Corin- 
thians were repulſed. Tous. 


12 


twelve years after that mentioned in the 
preceding note. The Megareans, after 
having put an Athenian garriſon to the 
ſword, that was ſtationed in their territory, 
joined with Lacedemon, and even with 
Corinth their mortal enemy, againſt whom 
the Athenians had eſpouſed their quarrel. 
This ſtate, incenſed at the ingratitude of 
their revolt, determined to reduce them 


to reaſon. They iſſued out a mandate, di- 


recting the Megareans to abſtain from cul- 
tivating a piece of ground conſecrated to 
Ceres and Proſerpine; and, on their te- 
fuſing to comply, publiſhed an edict, to 
exclude them from all commerce in At- 
tica; and bound their generals by an oath _ 
to invade their territories once every year. 

Tour, 


Nicias, 


| 
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Nicias, the former Demoſthenes, and Pericles. But fince we have. 
had ſpeakers, who, before their public appearance, aſk you: 
« What do you deſire? what ſhall I propoſe? how can I oblige 
«« you?” the intereſt of our country hath been ſacrificed to mo- 
mentary pleaſure and popular favour. Thus have- we been diſ- 
trefſed ; thus have theſe men riſen to greatneſs, and you ſunk 
into diſgrace, 


And here let me intreat your attention to a ſummary account of 
the conduct of your anceſtors, and of your own. I ſhall mention 
but a few things, and theſe well known : (for, if you would pur- 
ſue the way to happineſs, you need not look abroad for leaders; 
our own countrymen) point it out, Theſe our anceſtors therefore, 
whom the orators never courted, never treated with that indul- 
gence with which you are flattered, held the ſovereignty of Greece, 
with general-conſent, [Q] five and forty years; depoſited above ten 
thouſand talents in our public treaſury; kept the king of this 
country in that ſubjection, which a barbarian owes to Greeks 
ereted monuments of many and illuſtrious actions, which they 
themſelves atchieved, by land and ſea; in a word, are the only 
perſons who have tranſmitted to poſterity ſuch glory as is ſuperior 
to envy.— Thus great do they appear in the affairs of Greece. 
Let us now view them within the city, both in their public and 
private conduct. And, firſt, the edifices which their adminiſtra- 


[Q] Five and forty years. In Wolfius's 
edition it is 65. But this reading, is found 
in other copies, and is confirmed by the 
parallel paſſage in the oration on regulating 
the commonwealth. The orator computes 
from the death of Pauſanias, when the ſu- 
preme command was given to the Atheni- 
ans, to the beginning of the Peloponeſian 
war. Add to this the 27 years of that war, 
during which time the Athenians main- 


* \ 


tained their power, though not with con- 
ſent: and the whole will be 72 years com- 
pleat, and part of the 73d year. Agreeably 
to this laſt calculation, Demoſthenes ſays, in 
the third Philippic, that the Athenians com- 
manded in Greece 73 years. Theſe two 


accounts are thus eaſily reconciled by diſtin- 


guiſhing the times of the voluntary and the 
involuntary obedience of the Greeks, 
Tour. 


tions 
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tions have given us, their decorations of our temples, and the 
offerings depoſited by them, are ſo numerous and ſo magnificent, 
that all the efforts of poſterity cannot exceed them. Then, in 
private life, ſo exemplary was their moderation, their adherence 
to the ancient manners ſo ſcrupulouſly exact, that, if any of you 
ever diſcovered the houſe of Ariſtides, or Miltiades, or any of the 
illuſtrious men of thoſe times, he muſt know that it was not diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the leaſt extraordinary ſplendor. For they did not ſo 
conduct the public buſineſs, as to aggrandiſe themſelves ; their ſole 
great object was to exalt the ſtate. And thus by their faithful at- 
tachment to Greece, by their piety to the Gods, and by that 
equality which they maintained among themſelves, they were raiſed 
(and no wonder) to the ſummit of proſperity. 


Such was the ſtate of Athens at that time, when the men I 
have mentioned were in power. But what is your condition, un- 
der theſe indulgent miniſters who now dire& us? Is it the ſame, 
or nearly the ſame ?—Other things I ſhall paſs over, though I 
might expatiate on them. Let it only be obſerved, that we are 
now, as you all fee, left without competitors; the [R] Lacede- 
monians loſt ; the Thebans [s] engaged at home; and not one of 
all the other ſtates of conſequence ſufficient to difpute the ſove- 
reignty with us. Yet at a time, when we might have enjoyed our 
own dominions in ſecurity, and been the umpires in all diſputes 
abroad; our territories have been wreſted from us; we have ex- 
pended above one thouſand five hundred talents to no purpoſe ; 
the [T] allies which we gained in war have been loſt in time of 


peace; 


IR] The Lacedemonians lofi. The Bat- [T] The allies, &c 


"A +» Ulpian and Wol- 
ies of Leuctra and Mantinza had intirely fius underſtand this of the peace, by which 


deſtroyed their power. "Tour. the Athenians conſented that the people of 
Ls] Engaged, &c. In the Phocian war. Chios, Rhodes, and Byzantium, and other 
FEET revolters, 
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peace; and to this degree of power have we raiſed, an enemy againſt 
ourſelves. (For let the man ſtand forth, who can ſhew- whence 
Philip hath derived his greatneſs, if not from us.) | 


} 


„Well! if theſe affairs have but an unfavourable aſpect, yet 
* thoſe within the city are much more flouriſhing than ever. 
Where are the proofs of this? The walls which have been 
whitened ? the ways we have repaired? the ſupplies of water; and 
ſuch trifles ? Turn your eyes to the men, of whoſe adminiſtra- 
tions theſe are the fruits. Some of whom, from the loweſt ſtate of 
poverty, have ariſen ſuddenly to affluence ; ſome from meanneſs 
to renown : others have made their own private houſes much more 
magnificent than the public edifices. Juſt as the ſtate hath fallen, 


their private fortunes have been raiſed. 


And what cauſe can we aſſign for this? How is it that our af- 
fairs were once ſo flouriſhing, and now in ſuch diſorder? Becauſe, 
formerly, the people dared to take up arms themſelves; were them- 
ſelves maſters of thoſe in employment, diſpoſers themſelves of all 
emoluments : ſo that every citizen thought himſelf happy to derive 
honours and authority, and all advantages whatever, from the peo- 
ple. But now, on the contrary, favours are all diſpenſed, affairs 
all tranſacted by the miniſters: while you, quite enervated, robbed 
of your riches, your allies, ſtand in the mean rank of ſervants and 
aſſiſtants : happy if theſe men grant you the theatrical appoint- 
ments, and ſend you ſcraps [u] of the public meal. And, what is 


revolters, ſhould all continue free. But it [vu] Of the public meal. Demetrius 


ſeems more natural to apply it to ſome prior 
events; as the taking of Pydna and Poti- 
dza, and other cities of] hrace, that were 
then ſubject to Athens, and which Philip 
made himſelf maſter of, after he had con- 


cluded a peace with the Athenians, in the 
ſecond year of his reign, Tou, 


Phalereus records a faying of Demades, 
in ridicule of the cuſtom of diftributing 
victuals to the people. The State, faid he, 
is now become a feeble old woman, that fits 


at home in her ſlippers, and ſups up her 


pPtiſan. 


2 


of 
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of all moſt fordid, you hold yourſelves obliged to them for that 
| which is your own: while they confine you within theſe walls, 
lead. you. on gently to their purpoſes, and ſoothe and tame you to 
obedience. Nor is it poſſible, that they who are engaged in low 
and groveling purſuits, can entertain great and generous ſentiments. 
No! Such as their employments are, ſo muft their diſpoſitions 
prove. And now I call Heaven to witnels, that it will not ſur- 
priſe me, if I ſuffer more by mentioning this your condition, than 
they who have involved you in it! Freedom of ſpeech you do not 
allow on all occaſions ; and that you have now admitted it excites 
my wonder. 


But if you will at length be prevailed on to change your con- 
duct; if you will take the field, and act worthy of Athenians ; if 
theſe redundant ſums which you receive at home be applied to the 
advancement of your affairs abroad ; perhaps, my countrymen ! 
perhaps ſome inſtance of conſummate good fortune may attend 
you, and ye may become ſo happy as to deſpiſe thoſe pittances, 
which are like the morſels that a phyſician allows his patient. For 
theſe do not reſtore his vigour, but juſt keep him from dying. So, 
your diſtributions cannot ſerve any valuable purpoſe, but are juſt 
ſufficient to divert your attention from all other things, and thus 
increaſe the indolence of every one among you. 


But I ſhall be aſked, © What then! is it your opinion, that 
«. theſe ſums ſhould pay our army?“ — And beſides this, that the 
ſtate ſhould be regulated in ſuch a manner, that every one may 
have his ſhare of public buſineſs, and approve himſelf an uſeful ci- 
tizen, on what occaſion ſoever his aid may be required. Is it in 
his power to live in peace? He will live here with greater dig- 
nity, while theſe ſupplies prevent him from being tempted by in- 
digence to any thing diſhonourable. Is he called forth by an emer- 
gency like the preſent ? Let him diſcharge that ſacred duty which 

| he 
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he owes to his country, by applying theſe ſums to his ſupport in 
the field. Is there a man among you paſt the age of ſervice? Let 
bim, by inſpecting and conducting the public buſineſs, regularly 
merit his ſhare of the diſtributions which he now receives, without 
any duty injoined, or any return made to the community. And 
thus, with ſcarcely any alteration, either of aboliſhing or inno- 
vating, all irregularities are removed, and the ſtate compleatly ſet- 
tled; by appointing one general regulation, which ſhall intitle our 
citizens to receive, and at the ſame time oblige them to take arms, 
to adminiſter juſtice, to act in all caſes, as their time of life and our 
affairs require. But it never hath, nor could it have been moved 
by me, that the rewards of the diligent and active ſhould be be- 
ſtowed on the uſeleſs citizen: or that you ſhould fit here, ſupine, 
languid, and irreſolute, liſtening to the exploits of ſome general's 
foreign troops, (for thus it is at preſent) ——Not that I would re- 
fle& on him who ſerves you, in any inſtance. But you yourſelves, 
Athenians, ſhould perform thoſe ſervices, for which you heap ho- 
nours upon others ; and not recede from that illuſtrious rank of 
virtue, the price of all the glorious toils of your anceſtors; and by 
them bequeathed to you. 


Thus have J laid before you the chief points, in which I think 
you intereſted. It is your part to embrace that opinion, which the 
welfare of the ſtate in general, and that of every ſingle member, 
recommends to your acceptance, 


End of the SECOND OLYNTHIAC. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE preceding oration had no further ęffect upon the Athenians, 

than to prevail on them to ſend orders to Charidemus, who com- 

* wnanded for them at the Helleſhont, to make an attempt to reheve Olyn- 
thus. He accordingly led ſome forces into Chalcis, which, in conjunc- 
tion with the forces of Olynthus, ravaged Pallene, a peninſula of Ma- 
cedon, towards Thrace, and Bottia, a country on the confines of Chal- 

cis, which among other towns contained Pella, the capital of Macedon. 


But theſe attempts could not divert Philip from his reſolution of 
reducing Olynthus, which he had now publicly avowed. The Olyn- 
thians, therefore, found it neceſſary to have once more recourſe to 

Athens: and to requeſt, that they would ſend troops, compoſed of citi- 
Zens, animated with a ſincere ardor for their intereſt, their own glory, 
and the common cauſe. 


Demoſthenes, in the following oration, inſiſts on the importance of ſav= 
ing Olynthus; alarms his hearers with the apprehenſion of a war, 
which actually threatened Attica, and even the capital; urges the ne- 

 Ceſſity of perfonal ſervice; and returns to his charge of the miſapplica- 
ion of the public money; but in ſuch a manner, as ſheweth, that his - 
Former remonſirances had not the defired et. 
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1 


emergency clearly laid before you. 
therefore, readily and chearfully to attend to all who 


Am perſuaded, Athenians ! that you would account 
it leſs valuable to poſſeſs [A] the greateſt riches, 
a: than to have the true intereſt of the ſtate on this 


It is your part, 


are diſpoſed to offer their opinions. For your regards need not be 
confined to thoſe, whoſe counſels are the effect of [B] premedi- 
tation: it is your good fortune to have men among you, who can 


[a] The greatefl riches. Ulpian finds out 
a particular propriety in this exordĩum. He 
obſerves, that, as the orator intends to re- 
commend to them to give up their theatri- 
cal appointments, he prepares them for it 
by this obſervation z and, while he is en- 
deavouring to perſuade them to a juſt dif- 
regard of money, appears as if he only ſpoke 
their ſentiments. 
[s] Premeditation. Monſieur Tourreil 
admires the greatneſs of mind of Demoſt- 


henes, who, though he gloried in the pains 
and labour his orations coſt him, was yet 
ſuperior to that low and malignant paſſion, 
which oftentimes prompts us to decry thoſe 
talents which we do not poſſeſs. I ſuſpet 


however, that this paſſage was occaſioned 


by ſome particular circumſtance in the de- 
bate. Perhaps ſome ſpeaker, who oppoſed 
Demoſthenes, might have urged his opinion 
ſomewhat dogmatically, as the reſult of ma- 
ture reflection and deliberation. 


at 


/ 
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at once ſuggeſt many points of moment. From opinions, there- 
fore, of every kind, you may eaſily chuſe that moſt conducive to 


your intereſt. 


And now, Athenians, the preſent juncture calls upon us; we 
almoſt hear its voice, declaring loudly, that you yourſelves muſt 


engage in theſe affairs, if you have the leaſt attention to your own 


ſecurity, You entertain I know not what ſentiments, on this 
occaſion: my opinion is, that the reinforcements ſhould be in- 
ſtantly decreed; that they ſhould be raiſed with all poſſible expe- 
dition; that ſo our ſuccours may be ſent from this city, and all 
former inconveniencies be avoided; and that you ſhould ſend am- 
baſladors to notify theſe things, and to ſecure our intereſts by their 
preſence. For as he is a man of conſummate policy, compleat in 
the art of turning every incident to his own advantage; there is the 
utmoſt reaſon to fear, that partly by conceſſions, where they may 


be ſeaſonable; partly by menaces, (and his [e] menaces may be 


believed) and partly by rendering us and our abſence ſuſpected ; 
he may tear from us ſomething of the laſt importance, and force 


it into his own ſervice. 


Thoſe very circumſtances, however, which contribute to the 


power of Philip, are happily the moſt favourable to us. For that 


uncontrolled command, with which he governs all tranſactions 


public and ſecret; his intire ditection of his army, as their leader, 
their ſovereign, and their treaſurer; and his diligence, in giving 


life to every part of it, by his preſence; theſe things greatly con- 


tribute to carrying on a war with expedition and ſucceſs, but are 
powerful obſtacles to that accomodation, which he would gladly 


make with the Olynthians. For the Olynthians ſee plainly, that 


they do not now fight for glory, or for part of their territory, but 
to defend their ſtate from diſſolution and ſlavery. They know how 


del His menaces maj, &c, Although his promiſes could by no means be relied on. 


he 


/ 
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ke rewarded thoſe traitors of Amphipolis, who made him maſter 
of that city ; and thoſe of Pydna, who opened their gates to him. 
In a word, free Rates, I think, muſt ever look. with ſuſpicion on 
an abſolute: monarchy : but a Ne Ra g DENSE. os muſt double: 


their apprehenſions. 


Convinced of what hath now been offered, and' poſſeſſed with 
eyery other juſt and worthy ſentiment ; you muſt be reſolved, 
Athenians ;z you muſt exert your ſpirit ; you muſt apply to the war, 
now, if ever: your fortunes, your perſons, your whole powers, 
are now demanded. There is no excuſe, no pretence left, for 


declining the performance of your duty. 


For that which. yow 


were all eyer urging loudly, that the Olynthians ſhould be engaged: 
in a war with Philip, hath now happened of itſelf ;. and this in a 
manner moſt agreeable to our intereſt. For,. if they had entered. 
into this, war at our perſuaſion, they muſt have been precarious allies, 
without ſteadineſs or reſolution : but, as their private injuries have 
made them enemies to Philip, it is probable that enmity will be: 
laſting, both on account of what they fear, and what they have al- 
ready ſuffered. My countrymen ! let not fo. favourable an op- 
portunity eſcape you: do not repeat that error which. hath been 
ſo often fatal to you. For when, at our return from aſſiſting 
the [D] Eubœans, Hierax and: Stratocles, citizens of Amphipolis, 
mounted this [E] gallery, and preſſed you to ſend: out your navy, 
and to take their city under your protection; had we diſcovered- 
that reſolution in our own cauſe,, which: we exerted for the ſafety: 
of Eubca ; 2 had Amphipolis been yours; and all thoſe diffi- 


Io] The n This refers to the 
expedition in favour of the Eubceans againſt 
the Thebans; which is mentioned in the 
note on Phil. x. page 11. The Athenians 
prepared for this expedition in three days, 


according to Demoſthenes ; in five; accord- - 


ing to ZEſchines. And their bann was as 
ſudden as their preparation. 

[E] This gallery, in the original Tour} 28 
BHMA. That eminence where all the pub- 
lic ſpeakers were placed, and from whence: 
the people were addreſſed on all occaſions... 


culties- 
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culties had been avoided, in which you have been ſince involved. 
Again, when we received advice of the ſieges of Pydna, Potidæa, 
Methone, Pagaſæ, and other places, (for I'would not detain you 
with a particular' recital) had 'we ourſelves marched with a due 
ſpirit and alacrity to the relief of the firſt of theſe cities, we 
ſhould now find much more compliance, much more bumility i in 
Philip. But by ſtill neglecting the preſent, and imagining our fu- 
ture intereſts will not demand our care; we have aggrandiſed our 
enemy, we have raiſed him to a degree of eminence, greater than 
any king of Macedon hath ever yet enjoyed. Now we have ano- 
ther opportunity. That which the Olynthians, of themſelves, pre- 
ſent to the ſtate: one no = conſiderable than = of the former. 


And, in my opinion, Ainet if: a man were to being the 
dealings of the Gods towards us to. a fair account, though many 
things might appear not quite agreeable to our wiſhes, yet he would 
acknowledge that we had been highly favoured by them ;- and with 
great reaſon: for that many places have been loſt in the courſe of 
war is truly to be charged to our own weak conduct. But that the 
difficulties, ariſen from hence, have not long affected us; and that 
an alliance now preſents itſelf, to remove them, if we are diſpoſed 
to make the juſt uſe of it; this I cannot but aſcribe to the divine 
goodneſs. But the ſame thing happens in this caſe, as in the uſe 
of riches. If a man be careful to ſave thoſe he hath acquired, 
he readily acknowledges the kindneſs of fortune: but if by his im- 
prudence they be once loſt; with them he alſo loſes the ſenſe 
of gratitude. So in political affairs, they who. negle& to improve 
their opportunities, forget the favours which the Gods have be- 
ſtowed; for it is the ultimate event which generally determines 
mens judgment of every thing precedent. And, therefore, all affairs 
hereafter ſhould engage your ſtricteſt care; that, by correcting our 
errors, we may wipe off the inglorious ſtain of paſt actions. But 
ſhould we be deaf to theſe men too, and ſhould he be ſuffered 


to 
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to ſubvert Olynthus; fay, what can prevent him from marching 
his forces into whatever n he pleaſes? 


Is there not a man among you, Atheniats ! who refle&ts by what 

Reps, Philip, from a beginning ſo inconſiderable, hath mounted 
to this height of power? Firſt, he took Amphipolis : then he be- 
came maſter of Pydna ; then Potidæa fell; then Methone : then 
came his inroad into Theſſaly: after this, having diſpoſed affairs 
at Pheræ, at Pagaſæ, at Magneſia, intirely as he pleaſed, he marched 
{r] into Thrace. Here, while engaged in expelling ſome, and 
eſtabliſhing other princes, he fell fick. Again, recovering, he never 
turned a moment from his courſe to eaſe or indulgence, but in- 


ſtantly 


[r] Into Thrace. Here, while engaged, &c. 
Thrace was ithabited by an infinite num- 
ber of different people whoſe names Hero- 
dotus hath tranſmitted. And he obſerves, 
that could they have united under a fingle 
chief, or connected themſelves by intereſt 
or ſentiment, they would have formed a 
body infinitely ſuperior to all their neigh- 
bours. After the Thracians had 
divers kings. This prince had two ſons, 
Sitalces and Sparadocus, among whoſe de- 
ſeendants various conteſts aroſe, till, after 
a ſeries of uſurpations and revolutions, 
Seuthes recovered part of the territory of 
his father Mæſades, and tranſmitted the 
ſucceſſion peaceably to Cotis the father of 

Cerſobleptes, (as Demoſthenes ſays, not 
his brother, as Diodorus.) At the death 
of Cotis the diviſions recommenced, and 
in the place of one king Thrace had three, 


Cerſobleptes, Beriſades, and Amadocus; 


Cerſobleptes diſpoſſeſſed the other two, and 
was himſelf dethroned by Philip. Frontinus 


Illyrians, the Pzonians, againſt [o] Arymbas, 


attacked ' the Olynthians. His expeditions againſt the 


I paſs all over.- 


reports, that Alexander, when he had con- 
quered Thrace, brought the princes of that 
country with him in his expedition into 


Aſia, to prevent their raiſing any commo- 


tions in his abſence, A proof that Philip 
and Alexander had eſtabliſhed ſeveral petty 
kings in Thrace, who were vaſſals to Ma- 
cedon. _ | TovRREIL. 

[6] Arymbas. He was s the ſon of Alcetas, 
king of Epirus, and brother to Neopto- 
lemus, whoſe daughter Olympias Philip 
married, About three years before the date 


of this oration, the death of their father 


produced a diſpute between the brothers 
about the ſucceſſion : Arymbas was the 
lawful heir; yet Philip obliged him, by 
force of arms, to divide the kingdom with 
Neoptolemus : and not contented with this, 
at the death of Arymbas, he found means 
by his intrigues and menaces, to prevail on 
the Epirots to baniſh his ſon, and to con- 
ſtitute Alexander the ſon of Neoptolemus 
ſole monarch. ToukxkII. 


L But 
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But I may be aſked, why this recital, now . rhat you may 
know and ſee your own error, in ever neglecting ſome part of 
your affairs, as if beneath your regard: and that active ſpirit with 
which Philip purſueth his deſigns: which ever fires him: and 
which never can permit him to reſt ſatisfied with thoſe things he 
hath already accompliſhed. If then he determines firmly and in- 
| variably to purſue his conqueſts ; and if we are obſtinately reſolved 
againſt every vigorous and effectual meaſure : think, what conſe- 
quences may we expect] In the name of Heaven, can any man 
be ſo weak, as not to know, that, by neglecting this war, we are 
transferring it from that country to our own? And ſhould this 
happen, I fear, Athenians! that as they who inconſiderately borrow 
money upon high intereſt, after a ſhort-lived affluence are deprived 

of their own fortunes; ſo we, by this continued indolence, by con- 
ſulting only our eaſe and pleaſure, may be reduced to the grievous 

neceflity of engaging in affairs the moſt ſhocking and diſagree- 
able, and of expoſing ourſelves in the defence of this « our native 
territory. þ. 4 


To cenſure, ſome one may tell me, is eaſy, and in the power 
of every man: but the true counſellor ſhould point out that con- 
duct which the preſent exigence demands.—Senfible as I am, 
Athenians, that, when your expectations have in any inſtance been 
diſappointed, your reſentment frequently falls not on thoſe who merit 
it, but on him who hath ſpoken laſt; yet I cannot, from a regard 
to my own fafety, ſuppreſs what I deem of moment to lay before 
you. I fay then, this occaſion calls for a twofold armament. Firſt, 
we are to defend the cities of the Olynthians ; and for this purpoſe 
to detach a body of forces: in*® the next place, in order to infeſt 
his kingdom, we are to ſend out our-navy manned with other le- 
vies. If you neglect either of theſe, I fear your expedition will 
be fruitleſs. For, if you content yourſelves with infeſting his 
dominions, this he will endure, until he is maſter of Olynthus ; 


and 
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and then he can with eaſe repel the invaſion: or, if you only ſend 
ſuccours to the Olynthians, when he ſees his own kingdom free 
from danger, he will apply with conſtancy and vigilance to the 
war, and at length weary out the beſieged to a ſubmiſſion. Vour 
lexies therefore muſt be conſiderable enough to ſerve both pur- 
poſes. Theſe are my ſentiments, with reſpect to our armament. 


And now as to the expence of theſe preparations. You are 
already provided for the payment of your forces better than any 
other people. This proviſion is diſtributed among yourſelves in the 
manner moſt agreeable ; but if you reſtore it to the army, the 
ſupplies will be compleat without any addition ; if not, an addition 
will be neceſſary; or the whole, rather, will remain to be raiſed. 
« How then ! (I may he aſked) do you move for a decree to apply 
* thoſe funds to the military ſervice?” By no means! it is my 
opinion indeed, that an army muſt be raiſed ; that this money re- 
ally belongs to the army J and that the ſame regulation which 
intitles our citizens to receive, ſhould oblige them alſo to act. At 
preſent you expend theſe ſums on entertainments, without regard to 
your affairs, It remains then that a general contribution be raiſed : 
a great one, if a great one be required: a ſmall one, if ſuch may be 
ſufficient. Money muſt. be found: without it nothing can be 
effected: various ſchemes are propoſed by various perſons : do you 
make, that choice which you think moſt advantageous ; and, while 


you have an opportunity, exert yourſelves in the care of Four 
intereſts. 


In] It is worthy your attention to conſider how the affairs of 
Philip are at this time circumſtanced. For they are by no means 
| | | el | | ſo 


[nu] It is worthy, Ge. Hitherto the has riſen gradually to the higheſt pitch of 
orator has painted Philip in all his terrors. power; and is now ready to appear before 


Be is politic and vigilant and intrepid: he the walls of Athens, if he is not inſtantly 
L 2 oppoſed : 
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ſo well diſpoſed, ſo very flouriſhing, as an inattentive obſerver 
would pronounce. Nor would he have engaged in this war at 

all, had he thought he ſhould have been obliged to maintain it. 

He hoped that, the moment he appeared, all things would fall 
before him. But theſe hopes were vain. And this diſappointment, 
in the firſt place, troubles and diſpirits him. Then the Theſſa- 
lians alarm him; a people remarkable- for their [1] perfidy on all 
occaſions, and to all perſons. And juſt as they have ever proved, 
even ſo he finds them now. For they have reſolved in council to 
demand the reſtitution of Pagaſæ, and have oppoſed his attempt to 
fortify Magneſia: and I am informed, that for the future he is to 
be excluded from their ports and markets, as theſe conveniencies 
belong to the ftates of Theſſaly, and are not to be intercepted by 
Philip. And, ſhould he be deprived of ſuch a fund of wealth, he 


mult be;greatly ſtreightened to ſupport his foreign, troops. Beſides 


this, we muſt ſuppoſe that the Pzonian and the Illyrian, and all 
the others, would prefer freedom and independence to a ſtate of 
ſlavery. They are not accuſtomed to ſubjection, and the inſolence 
of this man, it is ſaid, knows no bounds ; nor is this improbable: 
for great and unexpected ſucceſs is apt to hurry weak minds into 


oppoſed: but, leſt this deſcription ſhould tory, and ſhutting them up within their 


diſpirit the Athenians, he is now repre- 
ſented in a quite different manner, His 
power is by no means real and ſolid ; his 
allies are prepared to revolt; his kingdom 


is threatened with war and Selolation and 


he is juſt ready to be cruſhed by the very 
firſt effort that is made to diſtreſs him: but 
as it was neceſſary that the danger, to 
which they were expoſed, ſhould make the 
deepeſt imprefion upon the minds of his 
hearers, he returns to his former deſcrip- 


tion, and concludes with the dreadful image 


of a formidable enemy, ravaging their terri- 


walls. 

[1] Their perfidy. This I had a bad. 
character from the earlieſt times, ſo as to 
become even proverbial z and Greece and 


Athens particularly had experienced their 


want of faith on very important- occaſions. 
They invited Xerxes into Greece, and 
were not aſhamed to join Mardonius after 
the battle of Salamis, and to ſerve him ag 
guides in his invaſion of Attica; and in the 
heat of a battle between Athens and Sparta, 
they on a ſudden deſerted their allies, the 
Athenians, and joined the enemy. See 
Thucyd, Book 1. . Tous, 

| extravagancies. 
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extravagancies. Hence it often proves much more difficult to 
maintain acquiſitions, than to acquire. It is your part, therefore, 
to regard the time of his diſtreſs as your moſt favourable opportu- 
nity : improve it to the utmoſt ; ſend out your embaſſies; take the 
field yourſelves, and excite a general ardor abroad ; ever conſidering 
bow readily Philip would attack us, if he were favoured by any 
incident like this, if a war had broken out on our borders. And 
would it not be ſhameful to want the reſolution to bring that diſ- 
treſs on him, which, had it been equally in his power, he certainly 
would have made you feel? 
This too demands your attention, Athenians | that you are now ' 
to determine whether it be moſt expedient to carry the war into 
his country, or to fight him here. If Olynthys be defended, Ma- 
cedon will be the ſeat of war: you may harraſs his kingdom, and 
enjoy your own. territories. free from apprehenfions. But, ſhould 
that nation be ſubdued by Philip. who will oppoſe his marching 
bither? will the Thebans ? let it not be thought ſevere when J 
affirm that they [x] will join readily in the invaſion. Will the 
Phocians ? a people [L] ſcarcely able to defend their own country, 
without. yaur afliftance. [M] Will any others ?——< But, Sir,” 
cries ſome one, © he would make no ſuch attempt.” This 
would be the greateſt of abſurdities; not to execute thoſe threats, 
when he hath full power, which, now when they appear ſo idle 
and extravagant, he yet dares to utter. And I think you are not 


[x] Join readily in the invaſion. The rea- 
ſons of Thebes's hatred to Athens have been 
already aſſigned. See Note op Olynth, 2, 
p. 74. . 

[L] Scarcely able, &c. The Phocians 
were at this time reduced to a very low 
ſtate, by a continued ſeries of ill ſucceſs in 
the ſacred war. Philomelus and Onomar- 


chus had periſhed ; Phayllus and Phalecus, 


their ſucceſſors, had been frequently de- 
feated; and the Thebans were continually 


gainipg Advantages over them. 


TounREII. 

[M] Vill any others? He avoids all 

mention of the Theſſalians; becauſe he had 

juſt ſhewed that they were ill- affected to 

Philip, and therefore might be ſuppoſed 
willing to join with the Athenians, 


yet 
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yet to learn how great would be the difference between our en- 
gaging him here, and there, Were” we to be only thirty days 
abroad, and to draw all the neceſſaries of the camp from our own 
lands, even were there no enemy to ravage them, the damage 
would, in my opinion, amount to more than the whole expence 
[N] of the late war. Add then the preſence of an enemy, and how 
greatly muſt the calamity be increafed : but, further, add the in- 
famy; and to thoſe who judge rightly, no diſtreſs can be more 

grievous than the ſcandal of miſconduct, 


It is incumbent therefore, upon us all, (juſtly influenced by theſe 
conſiderations) to unite vigoroufly in the common cauſe, and repel 
the danger that threatens this territory, Let the rich exert them- 
ſelves on this occaſion ; that, by contributing a ſmall portion of their 
affluence, they may ſecure the peaceful poſſeſſion of the reſt. Let 
thoſe who are of the age for military duty; that, by learning the 
art of war in Philip's dominions, they may become formidable de- 
fenders of their native land. Let our orators, that they may ſafely 
ſubmit their conduct to the public inſpection. For your judgment 
of their adminiſtrations will ever be determined by the event of 
things. And may we all contribute to render tas favourable ! 


[x] Of the late war. That is, Site eats tans Whos in order to recover Au- 
phipolis, which, according to the calculation of EÆſchines, coſt them 1500 talents. 
Reer 


End of the THIRD OLYNTHIAC. 
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75 E Arbenians font boſe fuccours to " Olynthus, which were e- 

commended in the preceding oration: But they could not defend 
that fate againſt its domeflic enemies; for, the year following, to 
of its citizens, Laſthenes and Eurbycratet, betrayed the city to Philip. 8 
He raxed it, threw part gf the mhabitants in chains, fold another 
part, and diſtinguiſhed the two traitors only by the cruelty of their 
death. His two brothers, who had been N in Ohmathus, be alſo” 


JON bis jealouſy and revenge. 


7 501 events, no q hefs than the repeated inflances of Demyſbeni, pre- 
wailed on the Athenians to declare war againſt Philip in farm. Hi 
cherto be had hept ſome meaſures. with them, and. had fought various 
pretences for glaſing over His hoſtilities ; but now be fell with the 
_ utmoſt fury upon all their tributary flates, and obliged Demoſthenes to 
appear once more in the aſſembly, to perſuade the Athenians to defend 
the Iſlanders, and their calomes, which lay upon the Helleſpont. But 
Searcely bad the war been declared, when the vi gour of their entmy, | 
and their own _fickleneſs and indolence, made . weary of it. 
Crefiphon and Phyrnon were ſent to found Philip's d. ;/pofitions toward 
. @ ſeparate peace. This was as be could wiſh. The Phocian war was. 
at preſent the object of bis views: and his arts bad juſt regained the 

M Theſalians 


IN T' RK OD U CT. 1 VM; 


Thefſahians over to the confederacy, who had been prevailed on to fland 
neuter. To the Athenian miniſters, therefore, he made fuch profeſſions, 
that Demoſthenes, and nine others, were ſent to negotiate the peace z 
who proceeded as far as they were authoriſed, and returned with 
Antipater, Parmenio, and Eurylochus, on the part of Philip. Am- 
baſſadors were ſent, ſoon after, from Athens, with full powers to 
conclude the treaty. In the firſt of theſe embaſſies, Demoſthenes had 
mer with ſome Athenian priſoners in Macedon, whom he promiſed to 
redeem at his own expence, and took this opportunity to perform it, 
while bis callegues, in the mean time, were to proceed, with all ex- 
pedition, in order to conclude - with Philip. Three months elapſed, 
however, before they came to an audience with the king, who was all 
this time making himſelf maſter of thoſe places 'in Thrace, which the 
Athenians claimed as their right. At laſt the terms of the treaty 
were agreed to; but by affected delays, and by corrupting the ambaſſa - 
dors, he found means to defer the execution of it, until he had ad- 
vanced his troops into Theſſaly, in order to proceed againſt the Phacians. 
He then concluded the peace, and, on their return, the ambaſſadors, whs 
bad canducted the treaty, {and Aſc hines in particular exſpatiated upon 
his candor and fincerity. They declared, at the very time when he was 
giving Thebes the moſt ſolemn aſſurances that he would exterminate the 
Phocians, that his fole views were to ſcreen this people from the fury 
of their enemies, and to controul the inſolence of the Thebans. They 
alſo vouched for his performing ſeveral things in favaur of the flate, 
not formally ſtipulated in the treaty. Thus were the Athenians amuſed, 
and Philip ſuffered to paſi the W 7 Tbermopylæ, and ta . 
his march into Phacts. 


His reputation and approach firuck fuch a terror into the Phoctans, 
that, although they received a reinforcement of a thouſand Spartans, they 
yet ſent to treat, ar rather to ſubmit. He allowed Phalecus, with eight 

| thouſand mercenaries, to retire into Petoponneſus z but the reſt, who 
1 inhabitants of Phocis, were left at his mercy. The diſpoſal of 
F the 
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theſe he referred to the Ampbictyont, from an affected regard to the 
authority of an aſſembly compoſed of the repreſentatrues of the flates of 
Greece. They thundered out the ſevereſt decrees againſt this wretched 
people. Among other things, it was enacted, that they ſhould loſe their 
* feat in the Ampbictyonic council, and that the double voice which they 
bad enjoyed in it, ſhould be transferred to Philip, who, by the ſame 
reſolution, gained the ſuperintendency of the Pythian games, which the 
Corinthians forfeited by taking part with the Phocians. 


The Athenians had not been preſent at Philip's election into this council; 
and probably, to avoid all oppofition, he had aſſembled only ſuch Am- 
phiftyons as were devoted to his intereſt. He thought it proper, how- 
ever, to ſend circular letters to the abſent ſlates, inviting them ts 
aſſemble at Delphos, and to ratify Bis election. 


Athens, among others, received the invitation z and as Philip's am- 
bitious deſigns could be no longer concealed, many were for violent 
meaſures. The propoſal raiſed a ferment in the aſſembly ; which ſeems 
to have breathed nothing but indignation and oppoſition. On this occafion, 
Demoſthenes thought it his duty to moderate their Beat; and, in the 
following oration, endeavours to prevent their —_ betrayed into any 
raſh and imprudent meaſures. 
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See that this debate muſt be attended with many 
» difficulties: and great commotion : not only becauſe 
many of our intereſts are already given up, and 
therefore unneceſſary to be now laid before you; but 
becauſe it is impoſſible to agree on ſuch expedients 


2 may ſecure what yet remain; but that a variety of claſhing opi- 
* nion "muſt vide the * — to n is naturally 


[4] nas db 


feribe a remark from the authors of the 
 VUniverſal Hiftory. 

Libanius and Photius have taken pains 
to prove that the oration to which we refer 
above, ought not to be aſcribed to De- 
moſthenes. We might well enough de- 
fend ourſelves, by alledging, that it has 
been generally eftcemed his, and, as ſuch, 


a difficult 


as conſtantly maintained its . in his 
works. This would be ſufficient for our 
purpoſe; but, in truth, the arguments on 
which the oppoſite ſentiment is built, are ſo 


eaſily overturned, that we might be juſtly 


blamed for neglecting ſo favourable an oc- 
caſion of ſetting this point in its true light. 


Demoſthenes, ſay thoſe who will not allow 


this oration to be his, charged Aſchines 
with, 


| 
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a difficult and diſtreſſing part. But you, Athenians, have rendered 
it yet more diſtreſſing: for all other people naturally ſeek counſel, 
while affairs are yet depending: you deliberate, when the event 
hath made it too late. Hence hath it happened, through the whole 
courſe of my obſervation, that the man who arraigns your conduct 
is heard with eſteem, and his ſentiments approved; yet have Jour 
affairs ever miſcarried, and the objects of your deliberation' have 
all been loſt. But, although this be too true, ſtill I am perſuaded, 
(and from this perſuaſion I aroſe to ſpeak) that if you will put an 
end to tumult and oppoſition, and grant me that attention which 
becomes thoſe who are conſulting for their country, and upon fo 
important an occaſion; I have ſome points to urge, ſome meaſures 
to propoſe, which may ſerve our preſent intereſts, and repair our 


paſt miſcarriages. 


with betraying his country, on account of 
his recommending warmly a peace with 
Philip; they cannot therefore think, that 
Demoſthenes would run openly into thoſe 
meaſures, which he had ſo lately and fo 
warmly decried; or that he, who, on every 
other occaſion, ſingly oppoſed Philip, and 
ran all hazards to bring him into odium 
with the people, ſhould now be ſingle on 


the other fide, and attempt to croſs the diſ- 


poſition of the Athenians, in favour of peace 
and Philip. Theſe objectors forget, that 
Demoſthenes was a patriot as well as an 
orator ; that he did not purſue Philip with 
implacable hatred, becauſe he was king of 
Macedon, but becauſe he thought him both 
willing and able to obſtruct the deſigns of 
Athens, and even to reduce her, from that 
ſplendid pre- eminence which ſhe now held 
in Greece, to the ordinary rank of a ſtate, 
in name free, but in truth dependent upon 


him; this was the motive of Demoſthenes's. 


heat on other occaſions; and the motive 
to his coolneſs now was the ſtric᷑t alliance 
between Philip and the other Grecian flates, 


which rendered-it a thing impracticable for 
Athens to contend with him and them alone. 


Beſides, as he rightly obſerves in the ha- | 
rangue, it would have been: ridiculous for 
thoſe, who retuſed to enter into an equal 


war for rich cities and fertile provinces, to 


have ruſhed ſuddenly into. a moſt unequal 
into a moſt unequal conteſt about an empty 
title, or, as he emphatically expreſſes it, To 
take away the ſhadow of Delpbos from him who 
was maſter of Delphos itſelf. We therefore 
acknowledge this to be the oration of De- 
no thenes, becauſe he was worthy of it. 
It is ſcarcely worth while to take notice 
of a ſmall miſtake in this remark. Liba- 
nius does not deny that Demoſthenes i was 
the author of this oration. He allows it to 


have been written by him, but is of opinion 
that he never ventured to pronounce it. 


Senſible 


© 
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| Senſible as I am, Athenians, that to expatiate on thoſe counſels 
one hath formerly given, and to ſpeak of one's ſelf, is the moſt 
ſucceſsful artiſiee of thoſe who dare to practiſe ſuch artifice; yet to 
me it is ſo odious, fo deteſtable, that, although I ſee it neceſſary, 
yet I loath it. Howeyer, it will aſſiſt your judgment, I preſume, 
on this occaſion, if you recal to mind ſomething of what I for- 
merly have mentioned. ——You may remember, that during the 
diſorders of Eubœa, when certain perſons perſuaded you [ B] to 
aſſiſt Plutarchus, and to undertake an inglorious and expenſive 
war; I was the firſt, the only one who roſe up to oppoſe it, and 
ſcarcely eſcaped their fury, who for a trifling gain were urging you 
to many highly pernicious meaſures. In a little time, when the 
load of infamy had fallen upon you, and that you had ſuffered ſuch 
treatment as no people ever received from thoſe they had aſſiſted; 
you were all made ſenſible of the iniquity of your ſeducers, and 
the juſtneſs and integrity of my counſels. Again, when I faw 
lo] Neoptolemus the player (in that full ſecurity which his pro- 
feflion gave him) involving the ſtate in the greateſt diſtreſs, and, 
in all his public conduct, devoted to Philip: I appeared, and 


[s] To aff Plutarchus. Philip had long 
regarded Eubcea, as very proper, by its ſitu- 
ation, to favour the deſigns he meditated 
againſt Greece. He therefore took pains to 
form a party in the iſland, and fomented 
diviſions. and factions in the ſeveral ſtates 
of which it was compoſed. Plutarch, the 
governor of Eretria, one of the principal 
cities of Eubcea, applied to the Athenians 
for aſſiſtance againſt ſome attempts of Phi- 
lp, and obtained it; but afterwards (hav- 
ing probably been gained over to Philip's 


party) he took up arms againſt the very 


auxiliaries he had invited. But this per- 
| fidy did not diſconcert Phocion who com- 
manded them. He gained a victory over 


the Macedonians,” and drove Plutarch out 
of Eretria, Phocion was afterwards re- 
called, and Moloſſus, his ſucceſſor in this 
war, was defeated and taken priſoner by 
Philip, _ en Tour. 

[c] Neoptolemus the player. This Neop- 
tolemus was alſo a great tragic poet, though 
the orator only mentions the leſs honour- 
able diſtinction. Not that the profeſſion 
of a player was held in diſeſteem in Greece. 


Players were the favourites of princes, and 
were raiſed to the higheſt employments in 


the ſtate. This very man was nominated, 
the year before, one of the ten ambaſſadors 


| that were to conclude the peace with Philip. 


Toux. 
warned 


\ 
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a difficult and diſtreſſing part. But you, Athenians, have rendered 
it yet more diſtrefling : for all other people naturally ſeek counſel, 

while affairs are yet depending: you deliberate, when the event 
hath made it too late. Hence hath it happened, through the whole, 
courſe of my obſeryation, that the man who arraigns your conduct 
is heard with eſteem, and his ſentiments approved; yet have " 6Y ; 
affairs ever miſcarried, and the objects of your deliberatiön have 
all been loſt. But, although this be too true, ſtill I am perſuaded, 
(and from this perſuaſion I aroſe to ſpeak) that if you will put an 
end to tumult and oppoſition, and grant me that attention which 
becomes thoſe who are conſulting for their country, and upon fo 
important an occaſion; I have ſome points to urge, ſome meaſures 
to propoſe, which may ſerve our preſent intereſts, and repair our 


paſt miſcarriages. 


with betraying his country, on account of 
his recommending warmly a peace with 
Philip; they cannot therefore think, that 
Demoſthenes would run openly into thoſe 
meaſures, which he had fo lately and fo 
warmly decried; or that he, who, on every 
other occaſion, ſingly oppoſed Philip, and 
ran all hazards to bring him into odium 
with the people, ſhould now.be ſingle on 


the other ſide, and attempt to croſs the diſ- - 


poſition of the Athenians, in favour of peace 
and Philip. Theſe objectors forget, that 
Demoſthenes was a patriot as well as an 
orator ; that he did not purſue Philip with 
implacable hatred, becauſe he was king of 
| Macedon, but becauſe he thought him both 
willing and able to obſtruct the deſigns of 
Athens, and even to reduce her, from that 
ſplendid pre-eminence which ſhe now held 
in Greece, to the ordinary rank of a ſtate, 
in name free, but in truth dependent upon 
him; this was the motive of Demoſthenes's 


heat on other occaſions; and the motive 
to his coolneſs now was the ſtrict alliance 
between Philip and the other Grecian ſlates, 


which rendered ĩt a thing impraticable for 
Athens to contend with him and them alone. 
Beſides, as he rightly obſerves in the ha- | 


rangue, it would have been ridiculous for 
thoſe, who refuſed to enter into an equal 


havy ruſhed ſuddenly into a moſt unequal 
into a moſt unequal conteſt about an empty 
title, or, as he emphatically expreſſes it, To 
take away the ſhadow of Delphas from him who 
was maſter of Delphos itſelf. We therefore 
acknowledge this to be the oration of De- 
no thenes, becauſe he was worthy of it. 
It is ſcarcely worth while to take notice 
of a ſmall miſtake in this remark. Liba- 
nius does not deny that Demoſthenes i was 
the author of this oration. He allows it to 


have been written by him, but is of opinion 
that he never ventured to pronounce it. 


Senſible 
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| Senſible as I am, Athenians, that to expatiate on thoſe counſels 
one' hath formerly given, and to ſpeak of one's ſelf, is the moſt 
ſucceſsful artiſice of thoſe ho dare to practiſe ſuch artifice; yet to 
me it is ſo-odions, fo deteſtable, that, although I ſee it neceſſary, 
yet I loath it. However, it will aſſiſt your judgment, I preſume, 
on this occaſion, if you recal to mind ſomething of what I for- 
merly have mentioned Vou may remember, that during the 
diſorders ' of Eubœa, when certain perſons perſuaded you [B] to 
aſſiſt Plutarchus, and to undertake an inglorious and expenſive 
war; [I was the firſt, the only one who roſe up to oppoſe it, and 
ſcarcely eſcaped their fury, who for a trifling gain were urging you 
to many highly pernicious meaſures. In alittle time, when the 
load of infamy had fallen upon you, and that you had ſuffered ſuch 
treatment as no people ever received from thoſe they had aſſiſted; 
you were all made ſenſible of the iniquity of your ſeducers, and 
the juſtneſs and integrity of my counſels. Again, when I faw 
| fe] Neoptolemus the player (in that full ſecurity which his pro- 
feflion gave him) involving the ſtate in the greateſt diſtreſs, and, 
in all his public conduct, devoted to Philip: I appeared, and 


[s] To 4ſ%% Plutarchus. Philip had long 
regarded Eubcea, as very proper, by its ſitu- 
ation, to favour the deſigns he meditated 
againſt Greece. He therefore took pains to 
form a party in the iſland, and fomented 
diviſions. and factions in the ſeveral ſtates 
of which it was compoſed. Plutarch, the 
governor of Eretria, one of the principal 
cities of Eubcea, applied to the Athenians 
for aſſiſtance againſt ſome attempts of Phi- 
lip, and obtained it; but afterwards (hav- 
ing probably been gained over to Philip's 
party) he took up arms againſt the very 
auxiliaries he had invited. But this per- 
| fidy did not diſconcert Phocion who com- 


the Macedonians, and drove Plutarch out 
of Eretria. Phocion was afterwards re- 
called, and Moloſſus, his ſucceſſor in this 
war, was defeated and taken priſoner by 
„ ON ORR Gn Tous. 

e] Neoptolemus the player. This Neop- 
tolemus was alſo a great tragic poet, though 
the orator only mentions the leſs honour- 
able diſtinction. Not that the profeſſion 
of a player was held in diſeſteem in Greece. 
Players were the favourites of princes, and 


were raiſed to the higheſt employments in 


the ſtate. This very man was nominated, 
the year before, one of the ten ambaſſadors 


that were to conclude the peace with Philip. 
manded them, He gained a victory over N | 


Toux. 
warned 


\ 
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warned you of the danger; and this from no ſecret motive, noſv] 
private enmity, no officious baſeneſs, as the event itſelf diſcovered. . 
But it is not the defenders of Neoptolemus that I accuſe, (for he 
was not depending on a ſingle one) but you yourſelves :- for, had ; 


you been ſpeRators in the theatre, not engaged in affairs of the 
higheſt and moſt intimate concernment to the public, you could 


not have heard him. with more indulgence, + nor me with more 
reſentment. And now: you all know, that he who then went 
over to the enemy, pretending to collect ſome debts, that he might 
bring them hither, (as he ſaid) to inable him to.ſerve the ſtate; 
that he who was perpetually inveighing againſt the cruelty of ac- 
cuſing a man for thus tranferring his effects from that country hi- 
ther; the moment that a peace freed him from all apprehenſions, 


converted that [E] eſtate into money, which he renn ag and 
brought it o with him to en 28 | Agee rh 


Theſe. two inne which I * ed ſhew with Sha. 
fidelity and truth I ſpoke on thoſe occaſions. I ſhall mention one; 
and but one more, and then proceed to the point now to be de- 
bated. When we had received the ſolemn ratification of the treaty, 
and that the embaſly returned home; when certain perſons aſſured 
you, that Ir] Theſpia and Platæa were to be repeopled i | that, if 


lo] No private enmity, Cc. Probably, 
this is a repetition of the very words of 
Neoptolemus': s party. 4 


when Ada: King of Sparta, obliged 
the Platæans to ſurrender at diſcretion, 1a 
the fifth year of the Peloponneſian war. 


Ce] Thet effate. - The: text has i it, Sola 
Pavepay. The Athenians diſtinguilked two 
ſorts of goods or eſtates, apparent, by which 
they underſtood land; ; and not-apparent, 
that is, money, ſlaves, moveables, ec. 

LJ. That Theſpia and Platæa were to be 
repeopled. ' Theſpia had been razed by the 
Thebans, under Epaminondas. 
| Had, been twice deſtroyed'by them; once, 


Platza 


The Thebans, who were then joined with 
Lacedemon, inſiſted, that they ſhould te 
extetminated. The treaty of Anta'c'das 
reſtored them; 3 but this did not laſt long ; 
for, three years before the battle of Leuc- 


tra, the Thebans reduced them to their 


former wretched ſlate, becauſe they refuſed 
to join with them * agalaſt the Lacedemo- 
nians. 12 Tov. 


Philip 
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Philip became maſter of the Phocians, he would ſpare them; 
that Thebes [o] was to ſubmit to his regulation; that [nu] Oropus 
was to be our's; that [I] Eubœa ſhould be given up to us, as an 
equivalent for Amphipolis; with other ſuch infidious promiſes, 
which, in ſpite of intereſt, of juſtice, and of honour, drove you 
to abandon Phocis; I never attempted to deceive you, I was not 
ſilent; no, you muſt remember I declared that I knew of none, 


that I expected none of theſe things; but thought that whoever 
mentioned them conld fcarcely be ferious. 


And theſe inſtances of my fuperior foreſight I do by no means 
aſcribe to any extraordinary penetration : I ſpeak it not from boaſt- 
ing or arrogance : nor do I pretend to any ſuperiority but what 
ariſes from theſe two cauſes. The firſt is fortune: which I find 
more powerful than all the policy and wiſdom of man : the other 
that perfect diſintereſtedneſs, with which my judgments are ever 
formed: ſo that no man can hold out any advantage to my view, 
to influence my public conduct. Hence it is, that, on all occa- 
fions of debate, your true intereſt ſtrikes my eye directly. But 
when a bribe is, as it were, caſt into one ſcale, it then preponde- 
rates, and forces down the n with it: ſo that it is not 


[6] That Thebes was to ſubmit to his re- 
_ gulation. In the Greek it is Jiouzeiy admi- 
niſtraturum. Philip made uſe of this ſoft 
expreſſion, to perſuade the Athenians that 
he would reduce the Thebans to reaſon, 
and put it out of their power to undertake 
any act of outrage or injuſtice; and, at 
the ſame time, to avoid alarming the The- 
bans, or alienating them from his party. 
Wolfius thinks, that Noire is put for 
Toomiteiv, and tranſlates it diſſipaturum, that 


be would exterminate the Thebans. ' But 1 


cannot think that he would have expreſſed 


* * 


himſelf in a manner fo harſh, and ſo likely to 
make the Thebans his enemies. Tov, 

[Rn] That Oropus, &c. This city had 
been taken. from the Athenians, the third 
year of the 103d Olympiad, by Themiſion, 
the tyrant of Eretria, and afterwards put 
into the hands of the Thebans. Their mu- 
tual pretenſions to this city had oftentimes 
embroiled theſe two ſtates, Tour, 

L] Enbaa ſhould be given up, Cc. For 
he had by this this time gained a great au- 
thority in that iſland, and ſtationed his 
garriſons in moſt of its cities. 


poflible 
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poſſible that a — thus influenced can ever offer good and * 
lutary counſel. 


1 - 


And now, to give my ſentiments on the preſent occaſion. Whe- 
ther ſubſidies, or alliances, or whatever ſchemes are concerting for 
the public good, one point muſt be ſecured; the continuance of the 
preſent peace. Not that it is ſo very excellent, or ſo worthy of 
you: but, of what kind ſoever it may be, it were more for the 
intereſt of your affairs that it had never been concluded, than that 
now, when it is concluded, you ſhould infringe it: for we have 
ſuffered ourſelves to be deprived of many advantages, which would 
have given our arms much more ſecurity and ſtrength. 


In the next place we muſt be careful not to drive thoſe to ex- 
tremities, who are now aſſembled, and call themſelves the coun- 
cil of Amphictyons; nor to afford them a,pretence for a general 
war againſt us. Were we again engaged with Philip for Amphi- 
polis, or any ſuch private matter of diſpute, in which neither 
Theſſalians, nor Argians, nor Thebans, were concerned; in my 
opinion, none of theſe would join againſt us; and leaſt of all. 
let me be heard out without interruption, ——the Thebans : not 
that they wiſh well to us, or would not willingly recommend 
themſelves to Philip: but they are perfectly ſenſible (however 
mean their underſtandings may be thought) that, were they to 
engage in a war with you, [k] the evils would all fall on them; 
the advantages others would lie ready to intercept. They would 
therefore never be betrayed into ſuch a quarrel, unleſs the cauſe 
were general. In like manner, another war with the Thebans for 
Oropus, or any ſuch private'cauſe, could not, 1 think, diſtreſs us: 
for there are thoſe who would Join either with us or them, to re- 


. " (=). The ils would all fall on them, Cc. 8 dls waited for this rupture, to aſſert 
its power once more, And from Philip's former conduct it / appeared very plainly, that he 
knew how to avail himſelf of ſuch a quarrel. % 
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pel an invaſion, but, in offenſive meaſures, would. concur. with nei- 


ther. This is the true nature, the very ſpirit of alliances. There 
are none fo much attached to us or Thebes, as to deſire that we 
ſhould maintain our own power and triumph over our competitor. 
To be ſecure, they would all wiſh us for their own fakes, but that 
either of us ſhould reduce the other to ſubjeQion, and fo be in- 
_ to give law to them, not one would: bear. 


| Where then lies the danger? what are you to 8 * 
that general pretence for uniting againſt us, which the war now 
in agitation may afford the ſtates. For if [L] the Argians, and 
the Meſſenians, and the Megalopolitans, and ſuch other of the 
Peloponneſians as are in the ſame intereſt, ſhould make it a cauſe 
of quarrel, that we have ſought a treaty with the Lacedemonians, 
and ſeem Ii] to have favoured their deſigns: if the Thebans, in- 
cenſed as they are ſaid to be at preſent, ſhould become yet more 
incenſed at x] our harbouring their exiles, and taking every oc- 
caſion of declaring ourſelves implacably. averfe to them; if the 
Theſſalians ſhould reſent our reception of the -fugitive .Phocians ; 
and Philip our oppoſing his admiſſion into the council of Am- 


ul Fer if the Ain, We, When the 
Spartan power was broken by Thebes, 
theſe people, who had been dependent on 


ſoned ſome conteſts which ſtill ſubſiſted, 
and in which on were favoured 
by Athens, Tour, 

[1] To have fabled ther deſigns, c. 
The deſigns of the Lacedemonians, of re- 
ducing theſe people"to their former ſubjec- 
tion. Tourreil tranſlates ixIixco0ai, to p- 
, prove: + Suidas renders it ſtronger. To for- 


W eat 
fd N 2 


aliguid ab altera accipere, quod ipfe deinds 
tractandum ſuſcipias, Wolfius applies ixtivog 
to the Argians, &c, and tranſlates the paſ- 
ſage thus, pream ara guedam ſua impe- 
dita, But I have choſen the. other inter- 
pretation as the moſt natural. 

[x] At our harbouring their exiles. Many 
of the cities of Bceotia favoured the Pho- 


cians in the ſacred war. But when this 


war was ended, and the Thebans became 
maſters of theſe cities, they treated the in- 
habitants with great cruelty, .and obliged 
them to take ſhelter at Athens. | 


Wo pak, 
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phiQyons ; I fear, that, to revenge theſe private quarrels, they may 
uſe the authority of this council, to give ſanction to a general 
war againſt us; and, in the violence of reſentment, forget even 
their own intereſt; as it happened in the Phocian war. \ You. 
are not ignorant that the Thebans and Philip, and the Theſſa- 
lians, although they had by no means the ſame, views, have yet 
all concurred in the ſame ſcheme of conduct. The Thebans,, for 
inſtance, were not able to hinder Philip fran paſſing, and be- 
coming maſter of Thermopylæ, nor from coming in, after all 
their toils, and depriving them of the glory; (for, as [o] to poſ- 
ſeſſions, and the acquiſition of territories, the Thebans have ſuc- 
ceeded happily; but, in point of honour and reputation, they 
have ſuffered moſt ſhamefully.) If Philip did not paſs, they 
were to expect nothing: it was highly diſagreeable to them; 
yet for the ſake of [ex] Orchomenus and Coronea, which they 
greatly deſired, but were not able to take, they choſe to endure: 
all this. And yet there are perſons who dare to aſſert that Philip 
did not ſurrender theſe cities to the Thebans freely, but was 
compelled. Away with ſuch pretences! I am. ſatisfied that 
this was equally his concern, with the gaining the ſtreights, the 
glory of the war, the honour of deciding it, and the direction of 
the Pythian. games; and theſe were the greateſt objects of his 
moſt earneſt wiſhes, As to the Theſlalians, they neither deſired 
to ſee the Thebans aggrandiſed, nor Philip; (for in their power 
they ſaw danger to themſelves) but two things they greatly de- 
fired, [Q] a ſeat in the council of Amphictyons, and the wealth 
of Delphos; and thence were they induced to join in the confe- 
deracy. Thus you may obſerve that private intereſt oftentimes 


q ; * 
. R 


[Lo] As to poſſeſſions, c. All Phocis was [AI 4 ſeat in the council, &c, Of 
given up to them immediately after the war. which they had been deprived by the 
[Pp] Orchomenus and Coronea, &c. The Phocians making themſelves maſters of 


Phocjans had, taken thefe two cities from Delphos, where this council afſembled. 
them the year before, | 


engages 
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engages men in meaſures quite oppoſite to their inclinations. 
And therefore it is your part to proceed with the utmoſt caution. 


% What then?“ faith ſome one, * ſhall theſe apprehenſions 
% make us yield to his demands? is this your motion?“ Not at 
all ! I only mean to ſhew you, how you may maintain your dignity, 
avoid a war, and approve your moderation and juſtice to the 
world. As to thoſe violent men who think we ſhould brave all 
dangers, nor foreſee the difficulties attending upon arms, I wiſh 
them to conſider this. We allow the Thebans to poſſeſs Oropus : 
were we aſked the motive; we ſhould anſwer, to avoid a war. In 
like manner, by the preſent treaty, we yield Amphipolis to Philip ; 
[x] we ſuffer the Cardians to be diſtinguiſhed from the other inha- 
bitants of the Cherſoneſus; the king of Caria [s] to poſſeſs Chios, 
and Cos, and Rhodes; and the Byzantines [T] to cruiſe for prizes: 
and this, becauſe we think that peace and tranquillity will produce 
more advantages than violence and conteſts about theſe points. And 
if thus directed in our conduct towards each particular ſtate, and 
where our intereſt is highly and intimately concerned; it would be 


perfe& weakneſs and abſurdity to provoke the reſentment of them 
all, for a ſhadow [v]. 


Ia] Ie ſuffer the Cardians to be diſlin- 
guiſhed, c. This is explained in, the in- 
troduction to the oration on the ſtate of the 
Cherſoneſus. 

[s] The king of Caria. Mauſolus, king 
of that country, had aſſiſted theſe iſlands 
againſt Athens, in the ſocial war: and 
when, at the concluſion of this war, the 
Athenians were obliged to declare them 
free and independent, their ally made him- 
ſelf maſter of them. Upon the death of 
Mauſolus, his wife Artemiſia maintained 
his dominion in theſe new conquered iſlands. 
She ſurvived her huſband but two years, 


and was ſucceeded by her brother Hidrieas, 
who reigned in Caria at the time that this 
oration was pronounced. Tour. 

[T] And the Byzantines, c. Theſe 
people had alſo revolted from the Atheni- 
ans, and joined with the iſlanders in the ſo- 
cial war :— How far, or on what pretence 
they were ſuffered to commit thoſe outrages 
upon the ſeas, does not appear. Tou. 

[U] For a ſhadow. In the Greek: TI: 
rde &s Azapois ond, for a ſhadow in Del- 
phos. That is, for an empty title of Am- 
phictyon, or of a protector of the tem- 
ple of Delphos. 


End of the OR AT ION on the PEACE. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE Greeks thought it proper to confirm, or at leaft not to oppoſe 

Philip's admiſian into the council of Amphittyons, where he im- 
mediately afſumed a defpotic power. In every enterpriſe he armed 
himſelf with one of their decrees, and, under pretence of executing them, 
made a merit of oppreſſing ſeveral ſlates of Greece. 


The Thebans opened him an entrance into Peloponneſus, where, 
from their inveterate hatred to the Lacedemonians, they were con- 
flantly fomenting drvifions. They ſolicited Philip to join with them, 
the , Meſſenians, and the Argians, to reduce the power of Lacedemon, 
who, without any right but that of the ſtrongeſt, had erected itſelf into 
a kind of ſovereignty, to the prejudice of the neighbouring, ſtates. 
Philip willingly hiſtened to an overture, which agreed ſo well with 
his own views. He propoſed, or rather dictated a decree to the Am- 
| phictyons, that the Lacedemonians ſhould ſuffer Argos and Maſſene to 
enjoy an abſolute independence ; and, under the pretence of ſupporting 
their authority, at the ſame time marched a great body of forces to- 
wards thoſe parts. | 


The Lacedemonians jufily alarmed, applied to Athens for faccour ; F 


and ſtrongiy urged, by their ambaſſadors, the concluſion of @ league 
O which 


| 
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which was neceſſary for their common ſafety. All the powers, inte- 
reſted in croſſing this league, uſed their utmoſt diligence to that end. 
Philip, by his miniſters, repreſented to the Athenians, that they could 
not with juſtice declare againſt bim: and that, if he had not come to 
a rupture with the Thebans, he had in this done nothing contrary 
to his treaty with Athens. And this indeed was true, with reſpect 
to the public articles of the peace ; whatever private aſſurances he might 
have given their ambaſſadors. The repreſentatives of _ Thebes, Ar- 
gos, and Meſſene, preſſed the Athenians on their part; and reproached 
them with having already too much favoured the Lacedemoniant, thoſe. 
enemies of Thebes, and tyrants of Peloponneſus. The flrength of thoſe 
remonſtrances ſomewhat flaggered the Athenians. They were unwilling 
to break with Philip, and then, on the other hand, could not but ſee 
danger to themſelves in the ruin of Lacedemon. They were therefore in 
doubt what anſwer to give to the Lacedemonian ambaſſadors : on 
which occaſion Demoſthenes pronounced the following oration. 


- [9] 7 
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ATHEeNlans! 


HEN the hoſtile attempts of Philip, and thoſe 
outrageous violations of the peace, which he is per- 
petually committing, are at. any time the ſubje& of 
our debates; the ſpeeches on your fide I find A] hu- 
mane and juſt; and that the ſentiments of thoſe 


who inveigh againft 47 never fail of approbation: but as to the 


neceſſary meaſures ; 


to ſpeak out plainly, not one hath been pur- 


e nor any on. effected even to reward the attention to theſe 


O 2 


[a] Humane and juſt. An e to 
the growing power of Macedon the orator 
ever affects to conſider 3 the cauſe of li- 
berty, of juſtice, and of C The inte- 


reſt of the nation, that i is, " of * whole af- 
ſemblage of the Græcian ſtates, was, pro- 
feſſedly, the firſt great object of regard, to 


every member of every community. This 
was their moſt extenſive affection. The 


their nation. 


harangues. 


dihinction of Greek and Barbarian precluded 
the reſt of mankind from a juſt ſhare in 
their philanthropy. At leaſt, it was not ge- 
nerally conſidered, as a duty, to extend their 
benevolence farther than the boundaries of 
Theſe included all that were 
really conſidered of the ſame kind. And 
hence it is, as I conceive, that the love of 
their N was called, by the moſt 

extenſive 
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harangues. Nay, to ſuch circumſtances is our ſtate reduced, that 
the more fully and evidently a man proves that Philip is acting 
contrary to his treaty, and harbouring deſigns againſt Greece, the 
greater is his GREG in pointing out your w 7-2 1 W | 


The reaſon is this. They who aſpire to an exteihugurie degree of 
power, are to be oppoſed by force, and action, not by ſpeeches : 
and yet, in the firſt place, we public ſpeakers are unwilling to 
recommend or to propoſe any thing to this purpoſe, from the fear 
of your diſpleaſure : but confine ourſelves to general repreſentations 
of the grievous, of the outrageous nature of his conduct; and the 
like. Then, you who attend, are better qualified than Philip, 
either to plead the juſtice of your cauſe ; or to apprehend it, when 
inforced by others: but, as to any effectual oppoſition to his pre- 
ſent deſigns, in this, you are intirely inactive. You ſee then the 
conſequence, the neceſſary, the natural conſequence ; each of you 
excels in that which hath engaged your time and application : 'he, 
in acting; you, in ſpeaking. And if, on this occaſion, it be ſuf- 
ficient that we ſpeak with a ſuperior force of truth and juſtice, this 
may be done with the utmoſt eaſe : but if we are to conſider how 
to rectify our preſent diſorders; how to guard againft the danger 
of plunging inadvertently into ſtill greater; againſt the progreſs of 
a power which may at laſt bear down all oppoſition ; then muſt 
our debates proceed in a different manner ; and all they who ſpeak, 
and all you who attend, muſt prefer the beſt and moſt ſalutary 
meaſures to the eaſieſt and moſt agreeable. 


9. 


extenſive term, the love of mankind. The 
word, therefore, in the original [pixavfpa- 
ug] which is rendered humane, the tranſla- 
tor underſtood as expreſſive of a regaid to 
the general welfare of Greece. Nor was it 
owing to any defign of concealing his ig» 
norance, that this explanation was not ori- 
ginally allowed a place in the notes on this 


oration, What is, or is imagined to be 
clear to us, we \ to flatter ourſelves, 
muſt, at firſt glance, appear to others ex- 
actly in the fame light. Juſt as we ſome- 
times ſuppoſe, that the difficulty we Our- 


ſelves cannot conquer, is, in itſelf, — 
inſuperable. 


meaſures 
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Firſt then, Athenians, if. there be a man who feels. no- appre- 
henfions at the view of . Philip's power, and the extent of his con- 
queſts; who imagines that theſe portend no danger to the ſtate, or 
that his deſigns are not all aimed againſt you; I am amazed ! and 
mult intreat the attention of you all, while I explain thoſe reaſong 
briefly, which induce me to entertain different expectations, and to 
regard Philip as our real enemy: that if I appear to have looked 
forward with the more penetrating eye, you may join with me; if 
they, who are thus ſecure and confident in * man, you __ 
yield to their direction. ä 


In the firſt place PIN? I MP the acquiſitions made by 
Philip when the peace was juſt concluded: Thermopylæ, and the 
command of Phocis. What uſe did he make of theſe? He 
choſe to ſerve the intereſt of Thebes, not that of Athens. And 
Why? As ambition is his great paſſion, univerſal empire the ſole 
object of his views; not peace, not tranquillity, not any juſt pur- 
poſe; he knew this well, that neither our conſtitution nor our 
principles would admit him to prevail upon you, (by any thing 
he could promiſe, by any thing he could do) to ſacrifice one ſtate 
of Greece to- your private intereſt : but that, as you have the due 
regard to juſtice, as you have an abhorrence of the leaſt ſtain upon 
| your. honour, and, as you have that quick diſcernment which no- 
thing can. eſcape; the moment his attempt was made, you would 
oppoſe him with the fame vigour, as if you yourſelves had been 
immediately attacked. The Thebans, he ſuppoſed, (and the event 
confirmed his opinion) would, for the ſake of any. private advan- 
tage, ſuffer. him to act towards others as he pleaſed; and far from 
oppoſing or impeding his deſigns, would be ready at his command 
to fight upon his fide. From the fame perſuaſion he now heaps 
his favours on the Meſſenians and Argians. - And this reflects 
the greateſt luſtre upan you, my countrymen for by theſe pro- 
ceedings you are declared the only invariable aſſertors of the rights 

of 
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of Greece; the only perſons, whom no private attachment, no 
views of Intereſt, can ſeduce from _ — to the eee | 


Dn has it is with. mien; i entertains theſe 8 1 
you, and ſentiments ſo different of the Thebans and the Argians; 
he may be convinced, not from the preſent only, but from a review 


of former times. For he muſt have been informed, I preſume, he 


cannot but have heard, that your anceſtors, when by ſubmitting to 
the KI No, they might have purchaſed. the ſovereignty of Greece, 
not only ſcorned to liſten, [] when Alexander this man's anceſtor 
was made the meſſenger of ſuch terms, but choſe to abandon their 
city, encountered every poſſible difficulty, and, after all this, per- 
formed ſuch exploits, as men are ever eager to recite, yet with 
the juſt force and dignity, no man ever could expreſs : and there- 
fore it becomes me to be filent on this ſubject: for in reality 
their actions are fuperior to the power of words. As to the an- 
ceſiprs * the Thebans and the n the lo] one, he knows, 


fought 


Ia] hen Alexander, c. The reader 
may find the hiſtory here alluded to in the 
eighth and ninth books of Herodotus. The 
expreſſions in the original are as con- 
temptuous as . 6 rTsT8; or as fome 


editions have it, 6 TzTwy TTpoyores, the an- 


ceſtor of theſe wretches the Macedonians z 
and then, not HytoCeus, ambaſſader, but 
KHPTZ, herald or crier, the ſlave or menial 
officer of his maſter Mardonius. Avec le titre 
dq ambaſſideur (as Tourreil tranflates it) 
ſuggeſts the honourable idea which De- 
me ſtnenes takes ſuch pains to keep out of 
view, Þ | 

{c] The one, he knows, fought for the 
Barbarian ; the others did not oppoſe him. 
The readineſs with which the Thebans 


fon of Acriſius, one of the kings of Argos. 


granted earth and water, the tokens of ſub- 
miſſion, to the Perſian, the regret wich 
which they joined Leonidas at Thermo- 
pylz, their joining openly with Xerxes, 
when his arms had the appearance of ſuc- 
ces, and other circumſtances, confirmed 
by the united teſtimony of hiſtorians, all 
warrant the aſſertion of Demoſthenes. The 
Argians were engaged to a neutrality, by 
an artifice of the Perſians, who pretended 
to derive their defcent from Perſeus, the 


This pretence, how groſs ſoever, was ſut- 
ficient for à people who choſe to be de- 
ceived : and would not reſſect that this mo- 
narchy had not the title of Perſian, till the 
reign of Cyrus. Their infidelity to the 

cauſe 
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fought for the Barbarian; the others did not oppoſe him. He 


knew. then, that both theſe people would. attend but to their 


private intereſt, without the leaſt regard to the common cauſe of 
Greece: ſhould he chuſe you for allies, you would ſerve him ſo 


far only, as 


juſtice would permit; but, if he attached himſelf to 


them, he gained aſſiſtants in all the ſchemes of his ambition. This 
it is that then determined him, this it is that now determines 
him to their ſide rather than to your's: not that he ſees they 
have[D] a greater naval force than we; or that, having gained the 
ſovereignty in the inland countries, he declines the command of 
the ſeas, and the advantages of commerce; or that he hath for- 
gotten thoſe pretences, thoſe promiſes which obtained him the 


peace. 


. But 1 may be told, it ia true, he did act. thus; but not from 


<< ambition, 


or from any of thoſe motives of which I accuſe him ; 


but as he thought the cauſe of Thebes [x] more juſt than our's. — 
This of all pretences he cannot now alledge. [r] Can he, who 


cauſe of Greece they concealed under the 
_ veil of ambition; for they profeſſed them- 


ſelves ready to concur in the common 


defence, provided that they were admitted 
to an equal ſhare of the command with 
Lacedemon: which propoſal was rejected, 
as they deſired. Toun. 


[D] A greater naval force, &c. Athens, 


as a maritime power, was ſuperior to all 
the other Greeks. At the battle of Salamis, 
of the three hundred veſſels which com- 


poſed the Grecian fleet, two hundred were 


Athenian. Tbree hundred ſhips failed from 
the port of Athens upon the expedition 


to Sicily; and their fleet was af afterwards 


increaſed to four hundred. Tou. 
[E] The cauſe of Thebes more juft than, 


Ec. 


nians, Cc. 


commands 


The union of Philip with the 
Thebans had a very plauſible colour : that 
of eſpouſing the cauſe of Apollo, and pu- 
niſhing the facrilegious profaners of his 
temple. It was not convenient to diſplay 
this at large, and therefore he cuts it 
ſhort by one vague expreſſion. For the art 


of an orator appears no leſs in ſuppteſſi 


ſuch things as may prove unfavourable to 


bis deſign, than in dwellipg on thoſe points 


which may aſſiſt it. Tovug. 

Ir] Can he who commands the Lacedemo- 
Becauſe the pretenſions of each 
were of the ſame nature. Lacedemon aſ- 
ſumed the ſupreme power in Peluponneſus. 


Thebes affe ded the like power in Bœotia. 
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commands the Lacedemonians to quit their claim to Meſſene, 
pretend that, in giving up Orchomenus and Coronea to the Thebans, ' 

he acted from regard to juſtice? But now comes his laſt fubter- 

fuge. He was compelled: . and yielded theſe places, quite againſt 

his inclinations, - being encompaſſed by the Theſſalian horſe and 
Theban infantry. Fine pretence !——Juſt fo, they cry, he is to 
entertain ſuſpicions of the Thebans : and ſome fpread rumours of 

their own framing, that he is to [o] fortify Elatea. Yes! theſe 

things are yet to be, and ſo will they remain, in my opinion; 

but his attack on Lacedemon, in conjunction with the Thebans and 

;ans, is not yet to be made. No! he is actually detaching 

7 — * money; and is himſelf expected at the head 
of a formidable army. The Lacedemonians therefore, the enemies 

of Thebes, he now infeſts. And will he then reſtore the Pho- 

cians, whom he hath but juſt now ruined ? who can believe this ? 

I, for my part, can never think, if Philip had been forced into 

thoſe former meaſures, or if he had now abandoned the Thebans, 

| that he would make this- continued oppoſition to 'their enemies. 
No! his preſent meaſures prove that all bis paſt conduct was the 
effect of choice; and from all his actions it appears, that all his 
actions are directly levelled againſt this ſtate. And there is in ſome 
ſort a neceſſity for this. Confider : he aims at empire, and fron” 
you alone he expects oppoſition. He hath long loaded us with in- 
juries: and of this he himſelf is moſt intimately conſcious: for 
thoſe of our poſſeſſions, which he hath reduced to his ſervice, he 
uſes as a barrier to. his other territories : ſo that, if be ſhould give 
up Amphipolis and Potidæa, he would not think himſelf ſecure 
even in Macedon. He is therefore ſenſible, that he entertains 
deſigns againſt you, and that you perceive them. Then, as he 
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lo] To fortify Elatea, This was the moſt when Philip perceived that the Tbebans 
conſiderable city in Phocis; and by, its were growing cool to him, his firſt ſtep 
ſituation, very well fitted to keep the The- was to take poſſeſſion of Elatea, *' 
bans in awe. So that ſome years after, | Toon. 

3 | FL thinks 
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thinks highly of your wiſdom, he concludes that you muſt hold 
him in that abhorrence which he merits : hence is he alarmed : 
expecting to feel ſome effects of your reſentment, (if you have 
any favourable opportunity) unleſs he prevents you by his attack. 
Hence is his vigilance awakened : his arm raiſed againſt the fate : 

he courts ſome of the Thebans, and ſuch of the Peloponneſians 
as have the ſame views with him; whom he deems too mercenary 
to regard any thing but preſent intereſt, and too perverſely ſtupid 
to foreſee any conſequences. And yet perſons of but moderate 
diſcernment may have ſome manifeſt examples to alarm them, 
In] which I had occaſion to mention to the Meſſenians, and to 


the Argians. Perhaps it may be proper to repeat them here. 


« Meſſenians !“ faid I, how highly (think ye) would the 
« Olynthians have been offended, if any man had ſpoken againſt 
% Philip at that time when he gave them up [1] Anthemus, a 
« city which the former kings of Macedon had ever claimed ? when 
« he drove out the Athenian colony, and gave them Potidza? when 
« he took all our reſentment on himſelf, and left them to enjoy our 
% dominions? Did they expect to have ſuffered thus? had it been 
1 foretold, would they have believed it? you cannot think it! 
« Yet, after a ſhort enjoyment of the territories of others, they 
have been for ever deſpoiled of their own by this man. Inglori- 
* ous has been their fall, not conquered only, but betrayed and fold 
« by one another. For thoſe intimate correſpondences with ty- 


Ia] Which I bad oecafien to, fc. When Demoſthenes made the oration from which 
Philip firſt began to intereſt himſelf in the he now quotes this paſſage. 
diſputes between theſe ſtates and Lacede- [1] Anthemus. This city of Macedon 


mon, the Athenians ſent an embaſſy to had been poſſeſſed by the anceſtors of Philip 
endeavour to weaken his intereſt in Pelo- from the earlieſt ages; for we learn from 


ponneſus, and to diſſuade the Mefſenians Herodotus, B. 5. that about two hundred 
and Argians from accepting of his inter- years before, Amyntas made an offer of 
poſition, On this occaſion it was, that Anthemus to Hippias the fon of Pifiſtratus. 

a | Tov. 


P « tyrants, 
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* rants ever portend miſchief to free ſtates. Turn your eyes, ſaid 
4 J, to the Theſſalians | think ye, that when he firſt expelled their 
<< tyrants, when he then gave them up [Kk] Nicæa and Magneſia, 
ee that they expected ever to have been ſubjected to thoſe [I] go. 
«« vernors now impoſed on them? or that the man who reſtored 
them to their ſeat in the Amphictyonie council, would have 
« deprived them of their own proper revenues? yet, that ſuch 


4% was the event, the world can teſtify. 
« behold Philip laviſhing his gifts and promiſes upon you. 


In like manner, you now 
If you 


% are wiſe, you will pray that he may never appear to have de- 
e ceived and abuſed you. Various are the contrivances for the 


« defence and ſecurity of cities: as battlements, and 


walls, and 


* trenches, and every other kind of fortification ; all which are 
the effects of labour, and attended with continual expence. 
„But there i is one common bulwark, with which men of pru- 
*« dence are naturally provided, the guard and ſecurity of all 
«« people, particularly of free ſtates, againſt the affaults of tyrants. 
„What is this? Diſtruſt. Of this be mindful: to this adhere : 
<< preſerve this carefully, and no calamity can affect you. What 
is it you ſeek?” ſaid 1: Liberty? And do ye not perceive that 
240 nothing can be more adverſe to this than the very titles of Philip? 
every monarch, every tyrant is an enemy to liberty, and the 


% oppoſer of laws. 


Will ye not then be careful, leſt, while ye 


6 ſeek to be freed from war, ye find yourſelves: his ſlaves 3 


But although they heard theſe things, and loudly expreſt their 
approbation; though the like points were frequently urged: by the 


[x] Nicea. This city of Loctis had 
14 given up to Philip, by Phalecus, at the 
concluſion of the ſacred war. | Tovuk, 
" [1] Theſe governors, Sc. The tyranny 
Faid to have been impoſed by Philip on the 


'T heſſalians, i is, in the original of this paſ- 


ſage, called a government of TEN: yet, 


in the third Philippic, it is ſtyled a te- 
33.5 8. 4 


* 


trarchy, or government of FOUR, Here, 


there are grounds & preſume, thats ah 


error has crept into the antieat copies. 


Valeſs it be ſuppoſed that Philip divided the 


country of Theſfily into four diſtricts, and 
over each of thoſe eſtabliſhed ten gever- 
*nots ; if, by ſuch a ſuppoſition; the auth 
rity of the copies may be preſerved. 


ambaſſadors 
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ambaſſadors, while I was preſent; and probably were afterwards 
repeated s yet dill they have no leſs dependence on the friendſhip 
end the promiſes of Philip. But it is not ſtrange that the Meſſe- 
pians and ſome of the Peloponneſians ſhould act contrary to the 
dictates of nature, reaſon, and reffection. Even you, who are your- 
felves fully ſenſible, and conſtantly reminded by your public ſpea- 
kers, that there are .deſigns forming againſt you, that the toils of 
your enemies are ſurrounding you; will, I fear, be plunged by 
your ſupineneſs into all thoſe dangers that threaten you: ſo pre- 
valent is the pleaſure and indulgence of a moment over all your 
future intereſts. But, as to the courſe neceſſary to be purſued, 
prudence requires, that this 'be debated hereafter among yourſelves. 
At preſent, I. ſhall propoſe ſuch an anſwer to theſe miniſters, as 
may be OO of . n [00] 3 


It would be juſt, Atheriiam, to call the men before you, who 
gave thoſe promiſes which induced you to conclude the peace. 
For neither would I have undertaken the embaſſy, nor would you 
(I am-convinced) have laid down your arms, had it been ſuſpected 
that Philip would have acted thus, when he had obtained a peace. 
No ! the aſſurances he then gave were quite different from his pre- 
ſent actions. There are others allo to be ſummoned. . Who are 
theſe? The men, who, at my return from the ſecond embaſly, 
(ſent for the ratification of the treaty) when I faw the ſtate 
abuſed, and warned you of your danger, and teſtified the truth, 
and oppoſed with all my power the giving up Thermopylæ and 
Phocis; the men, I ſay, who then cried out that I, the water 
drinker, was moroſe and peeviſh ; but that Philip, if permitted 
to paſs, would act n to your deſires; would fortify 1 125 


455 Though: none of our * take has deſcended to us imperfect: for, as the 
notice of it; in this place, the proper officer text now ſtands, there is a manifeſt want 
muſt have propoſed the -orator's motion in of connexion between this ſentence and 
form. Unleſs we ſuppoſe, that this oration what follows. OLIver. 
ee | | Pu and 


"> ! 
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and Platza ; reſtrain the inſolence of Thebes ; [x] cut through 
the Cherſoneſus at his own expence z and give you up Eubœa and 


Oropus, as an equivalent for Amphipolis.——That all this was 
poſitively affirmed, you cannot, I am ſure, forget, though not re- 
markable for remembering injuries. And, to compleat the diſ- 
grace, you have engaged your poſterity to the ſame treaty, in full 
dependence on thoſe promiſes ; ſo intirely have you been ſeduced. 


And now, to what purpoſe do I mention this? and why do I 
defire that theſe men ſhould appear ?——I call the Gods to wit- 


neſs, that without the leaſt evaſion I ſhall boldly declare the 
Not that, by e [0] out into invectives, I may 


xp 


[n] Cut through the Cherſoneſus, &c. If Demoſthenes, inſtead of the diſgraceful 
When Cerſobleptes has given up the Cher- treatment he formerly received, both from 
ſoneſus to the Athenians, it became perpe- the partizans of Macedon and from the 
wally expoſed to the incurſions of Thrace. people, was now to be received with ap- 
The only way of putting a ſtop to them was plauſe, and to triumph over his oppoſers; 
to cut through the Iſthmus, (for the Thra- how could theſe have another opportunity 
cians had no ſhips.) And this Philip pro- of receiving Philip's gold ? Such wages 
miſed to do in favour of the Athenians and were only paid when earned. They were 
their colonies. "Tour. beſtowed, not on ineffeQual efforts, but real 
[0] Not that, by breaking out into invec- ſervices; and theſe his friends could not per- 
tives, Wolfius, whom the tranſlator here form, if diſgraced and diſcouraged by the 
follows, hath been ſeverely cenſured for aſſembly. The whole ſentiment of the 
this interpretation by the Italian commen- orator, as tranſlated by Wolfius, is this: 
tator, who renders the former part of the 4 I do not wiſh that theſe men may appear, 
ſentence thus: Eos non ideo vocari velim, 4 in order to indulge my indignation and 
ut qui olim convitiis dehoneſtatus fui, æque « reſentment againſt them, that ſo they 
nunc mihi a vobis famam conciliem—— 4 may retort my accuſations with double 
ap bm ought not to be rendered a vobis, 4 yirulence (as was the caſe when we firſt 
but apud vos: or, as the tranſlator, who « returned from our embaſſy) and thus by 
follows Lucchefini's authority, has juſtly 4e once more gaining your favour, and tri- 


iel it, in his_note, in your e, . umphing over me, they may have an op- 
But my objection to this interpretation does 44 | 


not ariſe from grammatical nicety, but from 
a regard to the context, the ſureſt comment. 


<6 portunity of boaſting their ſervices to Phi- 
« lip, and obtaining their reward.” _ The 
paſſage manifeſtly alludes to the tranſactions 


of 
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expoſe myſelf to the like treatment, and once more give my old. 
enemies an opportunity of receiving Philip's gold: nor yet that 1 
may indulge an impertinent vanity of haranguing. But I appre- 
hend the time muſt come, when Philip's actions will give you more 
concern than at preſent. His deſigns, I ſee are ripening : I wiſh 
my apprehenſions may not prove juſt: but I fear that time is not 
far off, And when it will no longer be in your power to diſregard 
events; when neither mine nor any other perſon's information, 
but your own knowledge, your own ſenſes will aſſure you of the 
impending danger ; then will your ſevereſt reſentment break forth. 
And as your ambaſſadors have concealed certain things, influenced 
(as they themſelves are conſcious) by corruption ; 1 fear that they 
who endeavour to reſtore what theſe men have ruined, may feel 
the weight of your diſpleaſure: for there are ſome, I find, who 


generally point their anger not at the deſerving objects, but thoſe 
moſt immediately at their mercy. 


While our affairs, therefore, remain not abſolutely deſperate ; 
while it is yet in our power to debate; give me leave to remind 
you alt of one thing, though none can be ignorant of it. [r] Who 
was the man that perſuaded you to give up Phocis and Thermo- 
pylæ? which once gained, he alſo gained free acceſs for his troops, 
to Attica and to Peloponneſus : and obliged us to turn our thoughts 
from the rights of Greece, from all foreign intereſts, to a defen- 
five war, in theſe very territories: whoſe approach muſt be ſe- 
verely felt by every-one of us: and that very day gave birth to 
it : for, had we not been then deceived, the ſtate could have no- 


of the aſſembly, when the ten ambaſſadors oration, as to the propriety of the preſent 
returned, who had been ſent to treat with interpretation. | 

Philip about a peace: and which are parti- . [] J/ho was the man, &c. The perſon 
cularly deſcribed by Demoſthenes, in his pointed at is Æſchines. Theſe two ſtate(- 
oration on the embaſſy. And we may ſafely men accuſed each other, when the bad con- 
appeal to the reader, who conſults that ſequences of this treaty came to be univer- 


ſally felt and acknowledged, 


thing 
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thing to apprebend. His naval power could not have been grene 
enough to attempt Attica by ſea, nor could he have paſſed by tune 
through Thermopylæ and Phocis. Bat the muſt have either con- 
fined himſelf within the bounds of yuftice, and lived in © due ob- 
fervance of his treaty, or have inſtantly been invdltved in a War, 
e N which obliged him to ſue for peace. 1 1 


Thus much may be ſaffcient to recal paſt actions to + your view. 
May all the Gods forbid that the event ſhould confirm my ſuſ- 
piczons.? for I by no means defire that any man ſhould meet even 
the deſerved puniſhment of his crimes, when the whole commu- 
nity is in danger of being involved in his deſtruction. 
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N the foregoing oration, the vehemence of Demoſthenes determined 
* the Athenians to oppoſe the attempts of Philip.; and his repreſen- 
tations to the Argians and Meſſenians inſpired them with ſuſpicion, 
and at length detached them from all connextons with Macedon. When 
Philip therefore found his practices in Peloponneſus unſucceſsful, he 
began to turn his thoughts to other enterpriſes : to purſue his conqueſts 
in Thrace, and croſs the Athenian intereſt in the Cherſoneſus. This 
peninſula had, with ſome little interruption, been for many years in the 
hands of the Athenians. Cotys, as king of the country, had lately 
wreſted it from them, and left it in ſucceſſion to his ſon Cerſobleptes. 
But, he being unable to ſupport himſelf againſt the power of Philip, 
reſigned it again to the Athenians ; and they, according to cuſtom, ſent 
in a colony, which the inhabitants received, and freely ſhared their lands 
and habitations with their new gueſts. The people of Cardia, the 
principal city, however, flill aſſerted their independence; and, when 
Dropithes, the commander of the Athenian colony, would have reduced 
them by force of arms, had recourſe to Philip ; who immediately de- 
tached a body of forces to their ſupport. Diopithes conſidered this 
proceeding as an att of hoſtility againſt Athens ; without waiting for 
inſtructions from his ſlate, raiſed a conſiderable force; and, while Philip 
was engaged in war, in the inland parts of Thrace, entered the mari- 
time parts (which were his territories) with fire and fword, and 
brought off a great booty, which he lodged ſafe in the Cherſoneſus. 
Philip was not at leiſure to repel this inſult : be therefore contented 


Q binſelf 


Fh 


himſelf with complaining by letters, to the Athenians, of this conduct 
of their general. The penfioners which be had at Athens immedtately 
exerted themſelves for their maſter. They inveighed loudly againſt Dio- 
pithes, accuſed him of violating the peace which then ſubfiſted between 
them and Philip, of involving the flate in war ; of CORY, . 


anf ra; any profes for bis being . 


N judging, that at fuch a 3 pot public auer 
war connected with that of Diopithes, undertakes his defence in the 
following oration 5 throws the whole blame of the exaftions and piracies 
he is accuſed of, upon the Athenians themſelves ; turns their attention 
to Philip and his hoſtilities; and concludes, that whoever oppoſes or 
diftreſſes him in any manner, does @ ſervice to the ſiate; and that, in- 
ftead of diſavowing what Diopithes had done, ar directing bim to di 
miſs his army, they ſhould reinforce him, and ſhew the king of Ma- 
cedon, they know how to protect their territories, and to maintain the 
dignity of their country, as well as their anceſtors, 


* 


If appears, from the beginning of this oration, that before Demoſthenes 
aroſe, the affair had been violently conteſted in the aſſembly. Poſſibly 
the heat of oppoſition added to the natural fire of the orator. For the 
ftyle of the oration is (in my opinion remarkably animated: and we 
| find an extraordinary degre ee of ſeverity and indignation breaking out 
in every part of it. 
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FJ were to be wiſhed, Athenians, that they who 
«i ſpeak in public would never ſuffer hatred or affec- 

2 F don to influence their counſels ; but, in all that 
| 4. they propoſe, be directed by unbiafſed reaſon; par- 

r dcularly, when affairs of ſtate, and thoſe of higheſt 
moment, are the object of our attention. But ſince there are 
perfons, whofe fpeeches are partly dickated by a ſpirit of conten- 
tion, partly by other like motives; it is your duty, Athenians, 
to exert that power which your numbers give you; and in all 
your reſolutions,. and. in all your actions, to conſider only the in- 
tereſt of your country. 


Our preſent concernment is about the affairs of the Cherſoneſus, 


and Philip's expedition into Thrace, which hath now engaged him 


Q 2 N eleven 


f 


1 
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eleven months: but moſt of our orators inſiſt upon the actions 
and deſigns of Diopithes. As to crimes objected. to thoſe men, 
whom our laws can puniſh when we pleaſe; I, for my part, think 
it quite indifferent, whether they be conſidered now, or at ſome. 
other time; nor is this a point to be violently conteſted,” by me or 
any other fpeaker, But when Philip, the enemy of our country, 
is now actually IA] hovering about the Helleſpont, with a-nume- 
rous army, and making attempts on our dominions, which if one 
moment neglected, the loſs may be irreparable; here, our atten- 

tion is inſtantly demanded ; we ſhould refolve, we ſhould prepare 
with all poſſible expedition, and not run from our main concern, 
in the midſt of foreign clamours and accuſations. 


I have frequently been ſurpriſed at aſſertions made in oablic 5 
but never more, than when I lately heard it affirmed IB] in the 
ſenate, that there are but two expedients to be propoſed, either ab- 
ſolutely to declare war, or to continue in peace. The point is this : 
if Philip acts as one in amity with us; if he does not keep poſſeſs 
ſion of our dominions, contrary to his treaty; if he be not every- 
where ſpiriting up enemies againſt us; all debates are at an end; 
we are undoubtedly obliged to live in peace, and I find it perfectly 
agreeable to you. But if the articles of our treaty, ratified by the 
moſt ſolemn oaths,. remain upon record, open to public inſpection; 
if it appears, that long before the departure of Diopithes and his / 
colony, who are now accuſed of involving us in a war, Philip had 
unjuſtly ſeized many of our poſſeſſions, (for which I appeal to your 
own decrees;) if, ever ſince that time, he has been conſtantly 


fa] Hovering about the Helleſpont. By henes had been admitted, in the archonſhip 
the Helleſpont we are to underſtand not of Themiſtocles, a little after the taking of 
the ſtreight itſelf, that ſeparates Europe Olynthus. And (if we may believe Æſ- 
from Aſia, but the cities and countries all chines) not in the regular manner, but by 


along the coaſt. intrigue — bribery. 
{B] In the ſenate. Into which Demoſt- 


arming 


— N * 
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arming himſelf with all the powers of Greeks and Barbarians, to 
deſtroy us; what do theſe men mean, who affirm we are either ab- 
ſolutely to declare war, or to obſerve the peace? You have no choice. 
at all; you have but one juſt and neceſſary meaſure to- purſue, 


which they induſtriouſly paſs over. And what is this? to repel 
force by force. Unleſs they will affirm, that, while Philip keeps 
from Attica and [o] the Piræus, he does our ſtate no injury, makes 
no war againſt us. If it be thus they ſtate the bounds of peace 
and juſtice, we muſt all acknowledge that their ſentiments are in- 


conſiſtent with the common rights of mankind, with the dignity 
and the ſafety of Athens. 


Beſides, they themſelves contradict their own accuſation of Dio- 
pithes. For ſhall Philip be left at full liberty to purſue all his 
other deſigns, provided he keeps from Attica; and ſhall not Dio- 
pithes be permitted to aſſiſt the Thracians? and if he does, ſhall 
we accuſe him of involving us in a war? But this is their in- 
ceſſant cry, our foreign troops commit outrageous devaſtations 
« on the Helleſpont : Diopithes, without regard to juſtice, ſeizes, 
* and plunders veſſels! Theſe things muſt not be ſuffered!” Be it 
fo: I acquieſce! but while they are labouring to have our troops 
diſbanded, by inveighing againſt that man, whoſe care/ and induſtry 
ſupport them: (if they really ſpeak from a regard to juſtice) they 
ſhould ſhew us, that, if we yield to their remonſtrances, Philip's 


[c] The Pires. This is the firſt time 
the orator mentions this celebrated port of 


Athens. It was at firſt detached from the 
city, but afterwards joined to it, by two 
long walls which the Greeks called the 
Legs of the Pirzus; and from that time, 


by the advice of Themiſtocles, the Athe- 
nians made this their principal harbour. 


It could contain 400 ſhiꝑs of war; was 


well fortified, and furniſhed wich a market, 
to which all the trading part of Greece re- 


forted. Hiſtorians call it the triple port, for 
it really contained three: 


the firſt called 
Kab, from an hero of that name: the 
ſecond "Agpediorov, from two temples of 
Venus that were erected in it : the third 


Zea, becauſe it was the mart for corn. 


Tour. 
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army alſo wilt be diſbanded : elſe, it is apparent that their whole 
aim is to reduce the ftate to thoſe circumſtances which have 
occafioned all the loſſes we have lately ſuffered. For, be aſſured 
of this, that nothing hath given Philip ſuch advantage over us, as 
his ſuperior vigilance in improving all opportunities. For, as he is 
conſtantly ſurrounded by his troops, and his mind perpetually en- 
gaged in projecting his deſigns, he can, in a moment, ſtrike the 
blow where he pleaſes. But we wait till ſome event alarms us : 
then we are in motion, then we prepare. To this alone I can 
impute-it, that the conqueſts he hath lately made he now enjoys 
in full ſecurity; while all your efforts are too late, all your vaſt ex- 
pences ineffectual : your attempts have ſeryed only to diſcover your 
enmity, and inclination to oppofe him'; and the confequences .of 
your miſconduct are {till farther aggravated by the diſgrace. 


Know then, Athenians, that all our orators alledge at prefent are 
but words, but idle pretences. Their whole deſigns, their whole 
endeavours are to confine you within the city ; that, while we have 
no forces in the field, Philip may be at full liberty to act as he 
pleaſes. Confider the preſent poſture of affairs. Philip is now ſta- 
tioned in Thrace, at the head of a large army; and (as we are here 
informed) ſends for reinforcements from Macedon and Theffaly. 
Now, ſhould he watch the blowing of the Etefian winds, march 
his forces to Byzantium, and inveſt it; in the firſt place, can you 
imagine that the Byzantines would perſiſt in their preſent folly ; 
or that they would not have recourſe to you for aſſiſtance? I 
cannot think it. No: [p] if there were a people in whom they 

| leſs 


ſelves from their dominion. 


o] If there were. @ people in whom they 


leſs confided, c. In the third year of the 
105th olympiad, the Byzantines entered 
into a league with Chios, Cos, and Rhodes, 
againſt the Athenians, and withdrew them- 


This is what 
Demoſthenes calſs their foly und extrava- 
gance, They had reaſon to think the Athe- 
nians would regard them as rebellious ſub- 
jects, and treat them with the reſentment 


of 
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| Iefs confided than in us, they would receive even theſe into their 
city, rather than give it up to him; unleſs prevented by the 
quickneſs of his attack. And, ſhould we be unable to fail thither, 
ould there be na forces ready to ſupport them, nothing can 
prevent their ruin. But the extravagance and folly of theſe 
* men exceed all bounds,” ——1 grant it. Yet ſtill they ſhould 
be ſecured from danger; for this is the intereſt of our ſtate. Be- 
fides, it is by no means clear, that he will not march into the 
Cherſoneſus itſelf. On the contrary, if we may judge from the 
letter which he ſent to you, he is determined to oppoſe us in that 
country, If then the forces ſtationed there be ſtill kept up, we 
* may defend our own dominions, and infeſt thoſe of our enemy; if 
they be once diſperſed and broken, what ſhall we do, if he attempt 
the Cherſoneſus ?!——* Bring Diopithes to a trial.”——And how 
will that ſerve us ?——* No: but we will diſpatch ſuccours from 
% hence: What if the winds prevent us ?——* But he will 
* not turn his arms thither.“ Who will be our ſurety for this? 
Conſider, Athenians ! is not the ſeaſon of the year approaching, in 
which it is thought by ſome, that you are to withdraw your forces 
from the Helleſpont, and abandon it to Philip? But ſuppoſe, (for 
this too merits our attention) that, at his return from Thrace, he 
ſhould neither bend his force againſt the Cherſoneſus, nor By- 
zantium; but fall on Chalcis or Megara, as he lately did [r] upon 
Oreum ; which would be the wiſer courſe, to oppoſe him here, and 
make Attica the ſeat of war, or to find him employment abroad ? 


1 think, the latter. 


of offended ſovereigns; . however, ſays 
„the orator, if they were reduced to the 
ec alternative of either ſubmitting to Philip, 
& or having recourſe to you for protection, 
4 they would without heſitation chuſe the 
6c latter,” The event confirmed his pre- 
diction. Philip beſieged Byzantium, the 


Byzantines had recourſe to the Athenians, 
and Phocion at the head of their army 
obliged Philip to raiſe the ſiege. Tour. 

[E] As he lately did upon Oreum, In the 
third Philippic, we ſhall find a particular 
account of the manner in which he re- 
duced this city to his obedience. 


Let 
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Let theſe things ſink deep into our minds: and let us not raiſe 
invidious clamours againſt thoſe forces which Diopithes is endea- 
vouring to keep up for the ſervice of his country; or attempt to 
break them: let us rather prepare to reinforce them; grant their 
general the neceſſary ſupplies of money, and in every other inſtance 
favour his deſigns with an hearty zeal. Imagine this queſtion 
propoſed to Philip : which would be moſt agreeable to you, that 
* the forces commanded by Diopithes'—(of whatever kind they 
be, for I ſhall not diſpute on that head) ** ſhould continue in 
« full ſtrength and good eſteem at Athens, and be reinforced by 
« detacliments from the city; or that the clamours and invectives 
« of certain perſons ſhould prevail to have them broken and diſ- 
„ banded?” I think he would chuſe this latter. And are there 
men among us labouring for that which Philip would intreat the 
Gods to grant him? and, if fo, is it till a queſtion, whence our 
diſtreſſes have ariſen ? | 


Let me intreat you to examine the preſent ſtate of Athens, with 
an unbiafſed freedom; to conſider, how we are acting, and how our 
affairs are conducted. We are neither willing to raiſe contributions, 
nor do we dare to take the field, nor do we ſpare the public funds, 
nor do we grant ſupplies to-Diopithes, nor do we approve of thoſe 
ſubſidies he hath procured himſelf; but we malign him, we pry 
into his deſigns, and watch his motions. Thus we proceed, quite 
regardleſs of our intereſts; and while in words we. extol thoſe 
ſpeakers who aſſert the dignity of their country, our actions favour 
their oppoſers.— It is uſual, when a ſpeaker riſes, to aſk him, 
© What are we todo?” Give me leave to propoſe the like queſtion 
to you: © What am I to ſay?” For, if you neither raiſe contri- 
butions, nor take the field, nor ſpare the public funds, nor grant 
ſubſidies to Diopithes, nor approve of thoſe proviſions he hath' 
made himſelf, nor take the due care of our intereſts, I have nothing 


to ſay. If you grant ſuch unbounded licence to informers, as even 


to 
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to liſten to their accuſations of a man, for what they pretend he will 
do, before it be yet done; what can one ſay ?—— 


[r] But it is neceſſary to explain to ſome of you the effect of this 
behaviour: (I ſhall ſpeak with an undaunted freedom, for in no 
other manner can I ſpeak.) It has been the conſtant cuſtom of 


| Ir] But it is neceſſary to explain to ſome of . 


you the effef of this behaviour. To the ſame 
purpoſe hath the ſentence been tranſlated by 
Wolfius and Tourreil. But this interpre- 
tation, which is acknowledged conſonant 
to grammatical rules of conſtruction, hath 
yet been ſtigmatiſed, as a total perverſion 
of the author's reaſoning, and the ſenſe of 
the context. Clamours had been raiſed 
againſt an Athenian general, who had ex- 
ated contributions from the iſlanders and 
Grecian ſettlements along the coaſt of 
Afia, Demoſthenes appears as his advo- 
cate. He proceeds, as it is obſerved, to 
ſhew, that it had ever been the cuſtom 
of other commanders to raiſe the like con- 
tributions, Hence it is inferred, that the 
meaning of the phraſe, here quoted, muſt 
be, that the general is warranted, by juſtice 
and cuſtom, to act as he had done. The ora- 


tor, indeed, doth proceed to give inſtances 


of this cuſtom. But this concluſion I can- 
not admit; for, whatever deference and 
reſpect the writers, who have adopted it, 
may juſtly claim, a greater deference and 
reſpect is due to the original, where we 
find a concluſion of a different nature, de- 
duced in expreſs terms. * It hath been 


« the conſtant cuſtom,” ſaith Demoſthe- 
nes, cc of all the commanders, who, have 
« ſailed from this city, (if I advance a 
4 falſhood, let me feel the ſevereit puniſh- 


'Y 


«© ment) to take money from the Chians, 
“ and from the Erythrians, and from any 
<« people that would give it; I mean of 
& the inhabitants of Aſia. They who 
« have but one or two ſhips take a talent 
c they who command a greater force raiſe 
cc a larger contribution. And the people 
ce who give this money, whether more or 
ce Jeſs, do not give it for nothing: (they 


“ are not ſo mad) no; it is the price they 


cc pay to ſecure their trading veſlels from 
& rapine and piracy, to provide them with 
e the neceſſary convoys, and the like: 
& however they may pretend friendſhip and 
e affection, and dignify thoſe payments 
« with the name of free gifts. It is there- 
c“ fore evident, that, as Diopithes is at the 


t head of a conſiderable power, the ſame 


“ contributions will be granted to him. 
« Elſe, how ſhall he pay his ſoldiers; how 
« ſhall he maintain them, who receives 
& nothing from you, and has nothing of his 
« own? From the ſkies? No; but from 
ce what he can collect, and beg, and bor- 
« row.” Then follows the concluſion from 
the whole: 'Ouds OTN aanowogzo: d un- 
yopailes iv d, N wponiyzow amnact Ke. 
So THAT the whole ſcheme of his accuſers 
[or the whole effect of their accuſations] 
is to warn. all people to grant him nothing, 
&c. This is the meaning [or this is the. 
TENDENCY] of their clamours, 
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all the commanders who have failed from this city, (if I advance 
a falſchood, let me feel the ſevereſt puniſhment) to take money 


1,24 


from the Chians, and from the Erythrians, and from any people 
that would give it; I mean of the inhabitants of Aſia. They who 
have but one or two ſhips take a talent; They who command a 
preater force raiſe a larger contribution. And the "people who 
give this money, whether more or leſs, do not give it for nothing; 
(they are not ſo mad) no; it is the price they pay, to ſecure their 
trading veſſels from rapine and piracy, to provide them with the 
neceſſary convoys, and the like; however they may pretend friend- 
ſhip. and affection, and dignify thoſe payments with the name 
of free gifts. It is therefore evident, that a Diopithes is at the 
head of a conſiderable power, the ſame contributions will be 
granted to him. Elſe, how ſhall he pay ſoldiers ? how ſhall he 
maintain them, who receives nothing from you, and has nothing 
of his own ? from the ſkies? no; but from what he can collect, 
and beg, and borrow. So that the whole ſcheme of his accuſers 
is to warn all people to grant him nothing; as he is to fuffer pu- 
niſhment for crimes yet to be committed, not for any he hath. 
already committed, or in which he hath already aſſiſted. This is 
the meaning of their clamours. He is going to form ſieges ! 
* he leaves the Greeks expoſed.” Have theſe men all this ten- 
derneſs for the Grecian colonies of Aſia? They then prefer the: 
intereſts of foreigners to that of their own country. This muſt be: 
the caſe, if they prevail to have another general ſent to the Hel- 
teſpont If Diopithes commits outrages, if he be guilty of piracy;, 
lo] one ſingle edi, Athenians, a fingle edict will put a. ſtop to 


Ie] One ſingle edit. In the Greek which he was accuſed; or that which 
Indio, which in this place may either was given to the judges. who fat on his. 
ſignify the tablet which was fixed up in trial, to write their ſentences upon, I have- 
public, containing a citation of the accuſed choſen the firſt of theſe ſenſes.. 
party, and an account of the crimes of 


ſuch 
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uch proceedings. This is the voice of our laws; that ſuch offenders 
ſhould [x] be impeached; [1] and not oppoſed with ſuch vaſt pre- 
parations of ſhips and money ; (this would be the height of mad- 
neſs :) it is againſt our enemies, whom the laws cannot touch, that 
we ought, we muſt maintain our forces, ſend out our navies, and raiſe 
our contributions. But, when citizens have offended, we can de- 


cree, we can impeach, [x] we can recall. 


| [a] That | ſuch offenders ſhould be * | 


and 'Eioalyenia, which I have tranſlated 
to impeach, and impeachment, are terms in 


the ' Athenian judicature; and relate to 


thoſe particular kind of actions, which 
were not referred to any court of juſtice, 
but immediately brought before the ſenate 
of 500, or aſſembly of the people, and 
ſometimes before the Archon: and in 
which, both the accuſation and defence 
were made by word of mouth, without any 
. articles. 0 | 
[i] And not oppoſed c. The accuſers 
of Diopithes raiſed loud clamours againſt 
his conduct, They inſiſted, that he had 
committed depredations on the Grecian 
colonies, and was meditating farther ho- 
ſtilities againſt them, contrary to his com- 
miſſion and inſtructions. They declared, 
that a force ſhould be diſpatched to defend 
them; which Demoſthenes calls raifing an 
army againſt Diopithes. It is againſt our 
« enemies,” ſaith he, „whom our laws 
« cannot reach, that we are to raiſe our 
« forces; when citizens have offended, we 
« can impeach them, &c.” But this in- 
pretation hath been loaded with the heavy 
charge of abſurdity.” If the tranſlator had 

a right to pronounce ſo peremptorily and ſo 
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Theſe are arms ſuffi- 
cient; 


ſame rule, every ardent expreſſion, every 


bold figure, every lively image, in ſhort, 
every thing in eloquence, not literally and 
ſtrictly conſonant to metaphyſical truth, 


might be pronounced equally abſurd, The 


meaning of the paſſage, here quoted, is ſaid 
to be, We are not to protect © the 


C iſlanders by our armies, but to employ 


« them againſt our enemies.” But why 
were they to raiſe their armies againſt their 
enemies? Becauſe their enemies were not 
puniſhable by the laws, Thoſe, there- 
fore, againſt whom they were not to raiſe 
their armies, muſt have been ſuch as were 
puniſhable by the laws. This concluſion 
might, perhaps, be deemed natural and ne- 


ceſſary, even if the orator had not expreſsly 


pointed out both thoſe againſt whom they 
were, and were not to raiſe their armies. 
"Em Tegix0p3; ; Againſt enemies, And, ini 
* nuts airs; BUT againſt ourſelves, i, e. 
our own citizens. 

[Xx] We can recall. In the original, we 
have the nagadog, that is, the galley, called 
ſo (from the hero Paralus, who with The- 
ſeus ſignalized himſel againſt the Thebans). 
The Athenians had two gallies, the Sala- 
minian, and Paralian, appointed for the 
moſt preſſing occaſions of the ſtate. In 

R 2 alluſion 
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cient ; ' theſe are the meaſures befitting men of prudence : they who. 
would raiſe diſorder and confuſion in the ſtate, may have recourſe | 
to ſuch as theſe men propoſe. 


But, dreadful as it is to have ſuch men among us, yet the 
dreadful circumſtance of all is this. You aſſemble here, with 
minds ſo diſpoſed, that, if any one accuſes Diopithes, or [L] Chares, 
or DN] Ariſtophon, or any citizen whatever, as the cauſe of our 
misfortunes, you inſtantly break forth into acclamations and ap- 
plauſe. But if a man ſtands forth, and thus declares. the truth, 


» this is all trifling, Athenians! It is to Philip we owe our 
e calamities : he hath plunged us in theſe difficulties : for, had 


<* he obſerved his treaty, our ſtate would be in perfect tranquillity.” 


This you cannot deny; but you hear it with the utmoſt grief, 
as if it were the account of ſome dreadful misfortune. © The cauſe 


is this; (for, when I am to urge the intereſt of my country, let 


alluſion to this uſage, Pericles was called 
the Salaminian galley, becauſe he affected 
to appear in public only upon extraordinary 
emergencies. When Lyſander had beaten 
the Athenian fleet at the Helleſpont, the 
Paralian galley was diſpatched with the 
melancholy news to. the people. And 
when Alcibiades. was recalled from Sicily, 
to defend himſelf againſt the charge of im- 
piety, the Salaminian galley was ordered to 
bring him home. Both the one and the 
other were employed to recall ſuch gene- 
rals as were ſuperſeded, Tov, 
[L] Or Chares. This apology (fays mo- 
nſieur Tourreil) favours a little of faction 


and cabal: their ill ſucceſs might with great 


zuſtice have been charged upon Chares. 

deed what could have been expected from 
4 general no leſs incapable than luxurious, 
who in all his military expeditions drew 


after him a train of muſicians, whom he 


kept in pay at the expence of his troops ? 
accordingly his enterpriſes were unſucceſs- 
ful; and, to crown all his miſcarriages, 
he loſt the battle of Chæronea. And yet, 
this Chares was able to ſupport himſelf to 
the laſt, by the credit of thoſe. orators who 
protected him. 

[1] Or Ariſtophon. Another Atheviat 
general. Ariſtotle (Rhet. I. 2. c. 23.) men- 
tions a ſmart anſwer made to him by Iphi- 
crates. Ariſtophon accuſed him of having 
betrayed the fleet which. he commanded.. 
Iphicrates, with that confidence which an 
eſtabliſhed reputation inſpires, aſked him, 
would you: be guilty of ſuch à piece of trea» 
chery? By no means, anſwered he. What . 
returned the other, can Iphicrates haue com. 
mitted what Ariſtophon would refuſe to do? 

| _ Tous, 
me: 
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me ſpeak boldly: )—Certain perſons, who have been intruſted with 
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public affairs, have for a long time paſt rendered you daring and 
terrible in council ; but, in all affairs of war, wretched and con- 
temptible. Hence it is, that if a citizen, ſubject to your own 
power and juriſdiRion, be pointed out as the author of your mis- 
fortunes, ' you hear the accuſation with applauſe ; but if they are 
charged upon a man, who muſt' firſt be conquered before he can 
be puniſhed, then you are utterly diſconcerted : that truth is too 
ſevere to be borne. Your miniſters, Athenians, ſhould take a quite 
contrary courſe. They ſhould render you gentle and humane in 
council, where the rights of citizens and allies come before you: 
in military affairs, they ſhould inſpire you with fierceneſs and in- 
trepidity; for here you are engaged with enemies, with armed 
troops. But now, by leading you gently on to their purpoſes, by 
the moſt abject compliance with your humours, they have ſo 
formed and moulded you, that in your aſſemblies you are delicate, 
and attend but to flattery and entertainment; in your affairs, you 
find yourſelves threatened with extremity of danger. 


And now, in the name of Heaven, [N] ſuppoſe that the ſtates 
of Greece ſhould thus demand an account of thoſe opportunities 
which your indolence hath loſt. Men of Athens! you are ever 
* ſending embaſſies to us; you aſſure us that Philip is projecting 
« our ruin, and that of all the Greeks z you warn us to guard 


20 againſt this man's deſigns.” 


[n] Suppoſe that the lates of Greece ſhould 
bus demand c. After the taking of 
Olynthus, when the Athenians were at 
aſt prevailed upon to declare war in form 
againſt Philip, they ſent embaſſies to all 
che ſtates of Greece to repreſent the dan- 
ger of his growing power, and to engage 
them to join againſt him, From hence the 


(And, it is too true, we have 


orator takes occaſion to introduce this 
beautiful Proſopopceia, by which he throws 
out the bittereſt reproaches. againſt his 


countrymen, ſo artfully, as not to give 


them offence, and: yet at the ſame time ſets 
the ſhamefulneſs of their miſconduct in the 
ſtrongeſt light. Tous. 
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done thus.) „ But, O moſt wretched of mankind! when this 
% man had been ten months detained abroad z when ſickneſs, and 
ce the ſeverity of winter, and the armies of his enemies, rendered 
it impoſſible for him to return home; you neither reſtored the 
ce liberty of Eubœa, nor recovered any of your own dominions. 
« But while you fit at home in perfect eaſe and health, (if ſuch a 
« ſtate may be called health) Eubcea is commanded by his two 
« tyrants Le]; the one, juſt oppoſite to Attica, to keep you perpe- 
« tually in awe; the other to Scyathus. Yet you have not at- 
« tempted to oppoſe even this. No; you have ſubmitted ; you 
« have been inſenſible to your wrongs ; you have fully declared, 
te that, if Philip were ten times to die, it would not inſpire you 
„ with the leaſt degree of vigour. Why then theſe embaſſies, 
« theſe accuſations, all this unneceſſary trouble, to us? —If they 
ſhould fay this, what could we alledge ? what anſwer could we 
| give? 1 know not! 


We have thoſe among us, who think a ſpeaker fully 3 
by aſking, What then is to be done?“ to whom I anſwer, with 
the utmoſt truth and juſtneſs, not what we are now doing. 
But I ſhall be more explicit, if they will be as ready to follow, as 


to aſk advice. 


Firſt then, Athenians, be firmly I of - theſe anal 7 
That Philip does commit hoſtilities againſt us, and has violated 
the peace; (and let us no longer accuſe each other of his crimes ;)— 
that he is the implacable enemy of this whole city, of the ground 
on which this city ſtands, of every inhabitant within theſe walls; 
even of thoſe who imagine themſelves higheſt in his favour. If 
they doubt this, let them think of Euthycrates and Laſthenes, the 
ne They who ſeemed the neareſt to his heart, the mon 


| 70] By his two tyrants. Philiſtides and Clitarchus : the 'one fixed at Thank wt 
to Attica; the other at Oreum, over - againſt Scyathus, an iſland ſubject to Athens, 


ment 
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ment they betrayed their country, were diſtinguiſhed only by the 
faperior cruelty of their death. But it is againſt our conſtitution, 
that his arms are principally directed; nor, in all his ſchemes, in 
all his actions, hath he any thing ſo immediately in view, as to 
ſubvert it. And there is in ſome fort a neceſſity for this. He 
knows full well, that his conqueſts, however great and extenſive, 
can never be ſecure, while you continue free z but that, if once he 
meets with any accident, (and every man is ſubject to many) all 
thoſe whom he hath. forced into his ſervice will inſtantly 2 
and fly to you for protection. For you are not naturally diſpoſed 
to graſp at empire yourſelves; but to fruſtrate the ambitious at- 
tempts of others; to be ever ready to oppoſe uſurpation, and aſſert 
the liberty of mankind; this is your peculiar character. And 
therefore it is not without regret that he ſees, in your freedom, a 
py upon the incidents of his fortune. Nor is this his reaſoning 
weak or trivial. 


In the firſt place, therefore, we are to conſider him as the enemy 
of our ſtate, the implacable enemy of our free conſtitution. No- 
thing but the deepeſt ſenſe of this can give you a true, vigotous,, 
and active ſpirit. In the next place be affured, that every thing 
he is now labouring, every thing he is concerting, he is concert- 
ing againſt our city; and that, wherever any man oppoſes him, 
he oppoſes an. attempt againſt theſe walls, For none of you can 
be weak. enough to imagine that Philip's defires. are centered in 
thoſe paltry villages of Thrace; (for what name elſe can one give 
to [y] Drongilus, and Cabyle and. Maſtira, and all thoſe places he 


lr] For what: name elſe can ans give to: ſuggeſted, that inſtead of Maſtira we ſhould: 
Drongilus, and Cabyle, and. Maſtira, &c. read Baſtiraz a: town of Thrace of that: 
Drongilus and Cabyle, however the orator name having been mentioned in a hiſtory of 
affects to treat them with contempt, are yet Philip, written by Anaximenes,. a work a 
mentioned in hiſtory. As to Maſtira, it long time loſt. Tous. 
is intirely unknown: hence Harpocration, 
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is now reducing to his obedience ?) that he endures the ſeverity of 
- foils and ſeaſons, and braves the utmoſt dangers for theſe ; and has 
no deſigns upon the ports, and the arſenals, and the nayies, and the 
ſilver- mines, and all the other revenues of Athens; but that he 
will leave them for you to enjoy; while, for ſome wretched hoards 
of grain in the cells of Thrace, he takes up his winter- quarters 
in [the horrors of a dungeon? Impoſſible! No; theſe and all his 
expeditions are really intended to ne the conqueſt of Athens. 


Let us then approve ourſelves men of wiſdom; ww fully 
perſuaded of theſe truths, let us ſhake off our extravagant and 
dangerous ſupineneſs. Let us ſupply the neceſſary expences ; let 
us call upon our allies ; let us take all poſſible meaſures for keep- 
ing up a regular army: ſo that, as he hath his force conſtantly pre- 
pared to injure and inſlave the Greeks, yours too may be ever ready 
to protect and aſſiſt them. If you depend upon occaſional de- 
tachments, you cannot ever expect the leaſt degree of ſucceſs: you 
muſt keep an army conſtantly on foot, provide for its maintenance, 
appoint public treaſurers, and by all poſſible means ſecure your | 
military funds: and, while theſe officers account for nope 


ments, let your generals be bound to anſwer for the condyc; of the 
war. Let theſe be your meaſures, theſe your reſolution d you 
will compel Philip to live in the real obſervance of an equitable 
peace, and to confine himſelf to his own kingdom, (which is moſt 
for our intereſt) or we ſhall fight him upon equal terms. 


If any man thinks that the meaſures I propoſe will require great 
expence, and be attended with much toil and trouble; he thinks 


- Te] Tn the horrors of a dungeon. In the the dreadful and deadly nature of the coun- 
original it is in a Barathrum. There was try, but at the ſame time ſets Philip in the 
a ditch or cavern in Athens of that name, light of a wicked wretch, who merited the 
into which criminals were precipitated, So vileſt and moſt ignominious fate. | 
that by this figure he not only repreſents | ; | N Dain. 


juſtly 


q | | I 
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juſtly. Vet let him conſider, what conſequences muſt attend the 
ſtate, if - theſe meaſures be neglected; and it will appear, that we 
ſhall really be gainers, by engaging heartily in this cauſe. Sup- 
poſe ſome God / ſhould be our ſurety, (for no mortal ought to be 
relied on in an affair of ſuch moment) that, if we continue quiet, 
and give up all our intereſts, he will not at laſt 'turns his arms 
againſt us; it would yet be ſhameful; it would (I call all the 
powers of Heaven to witneſs !) be unworthy of you, unworthy 

the dignity of your country, and the glory of your anceſtors, to 
| abandon the reſt of Greece to ſlavery, for the ſake of private 
eaſe, I, for my part, would die, rather than propoſe ſo mean a 
conduct: however, if there be any other perſon who will recom- 
mend it, be it ſo; neglect your defence; give up your intereſts ! 
but if there be no ſuch. counſellor ; if, on the contrary, we all 
foreſee; that the farther this man is ſuffered to extend his con- 
queſts, the more formidable and powerful enemy we muſt find in 
him; why this reluctance? why do we delay? or when, my 
countrymen, will we perform our duty? Muſt ſome neceſſity 
compel us? What one may call the neceſſity of freemen not only 
preſſes us now, but hath long fince been felt: that of ſlaves, it is 
to be wiſhed, may never approach us. And how do theſe differ? 
To a freeman, the diſgrace of paſt miſconduct is the moſt urgent 
neceſſity: to a ſlave, ſtripes and bodily pains, Far be this from 
us ! It ought not to be mentioned! | 


I would now gladly lay before you the whole conduct of certain 
politicians : but I ſpare them. One thing only I ſhall obſerve : 
The moment that Philip is mentioned, there is ſtill one ready to 
ſtart up, and cry, © what a happineſs to live in peace] how 
« grievous the maintenance of a great army ! certain perſons have 
« deſigns upon our treaſury !” Thus they delay your reſolutions, 
and give him full liberty to act as he pleaſes: hence you gain eaſe 
and indulgence for the preſent ; (which I fear may at ſome time 
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prove too dear a purchaſe;) and theſe men recommend themſelves 


to your favour, and are well paid for their ſervice. But in my opi- 
nion there is no need to perſuade you to peace, who fit down al- 
ready thoroughly perſuaded. Let it be recommended to him, who 
is committing hoſtilities: if he can be prevailed on, you are ready 
to concur. Nor ſhould we think thoſe expences grievous which 
our ſecurity requires; but the conſequences which muſt ariſe, if 
fach expences be denied. Then as to plundering our treaſury, this 
muſt be prevented, by intruſting it to proper guardians, not by 
neglecting our affairs. For my own part, Athenians, I am filled 
with indignation, when I find ſome perſons exprefling their im- 
patience, as if our treaſures were expoſed to plunderers; and yet 
utterly unaffected at the progreſs of Philip, who is ſucceſſively 


plundering every ftate of Greece; and this, that he may at laſt 
fall with all his fury upon ow. 


What then can be the reaſon, Athenians, that, notwithſtanding 
all his manifeſt hoſtilities, all his acts of violence, all the places 
he hath taken from us, theſe men will not acknowledge that he 
hath acted unjuſtly, and that he is at war with us; but accuſe 
thoſe of embroiling you in a war, who call upon you to oppoſe 
him, and to check his progreſs? I ſhall tell you. That popular 
reſentment which may ariſe from any difagreeable circumſtances 


with which a war may be attended (and it is neceflary, abſolutely 


neceſſary, that a war ſhould be attended with many ſuch diſa- 


greeable circumſtances) they would caſt upon your faithful coun- 


ſellors, that you may pals ſentence upon them, inſtead of oppoſing 
Philip; and they turn accuſers, inſtead of meeting the puniſhment 
due to their preſent practices. This is the meaning of their cla- 
mours, that certain perſons would involve you in a war: bence 
have they raiſed all theſe cavils and debates. I know full well, 
that, before any Athenian had ever moved you to declare war 
againſt him, Philip had ſeized many of our dominions ; and hath 
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now ſent aſſiſtance to the Cardians. If you are reſolved to diſſem- 
ble your ſenſe of his hoſtilities, he would be the weakeſt of man- 
kind, if he attempted to contradict you. But ſuppoſe he marches 
directly againſt us, what ſhall we ſay in that caſe? He will ſtill 
aſſure us that he is not at war: ſuch were his profeſſions to the 
people of Oreum, when his forces were in the heart of their coun- 
try; and to thoſe of Pheræ, until the moment that he attacked 
their walls; and thus he at firſt amuſed the Olynthians, until he 
had marched his army into their territory. And will you ſtill in- 
ſiſt, even in ſuch a caſe, that they who call upon us to defend our 
country are embroiling us in a war? Then ſlavery is inevitable. 
There is no other medium between an obſtinate refuſal to take 
arms, on your part, and a determined reſolution to attack us, on 
the part of our enemy. 


Nor is the danger which threatens us the ſame with that of other 
people. It is not the conqueſt of Athens which Philip aims at : 
no; it is our utter extirpation. He knows full well, that flayery 
is a ſtate you would not, or, if you were inclined, you could not 
ſubmit to; for ſovereignty is become habitual to you. Nor is he 
ignorant, that, at any unfavourable juncture, you have more power 
to obſtruct his enterprizes, than the whole world beſides. 


Let us then be affured, that we are contending for the very 
being of our ſtate; let this inſpire us with abhorrence of thoſe who 
have ſold themſelves 10 this man; and let them feel the ſeverity 
of public juſtice: for it is not, it is not poſſible to conquer yr 
foreign enemy, until we have puniſhed thoſe traitors who are ſerv- 
ing him, within our walls. Elſe, while we ftrike on theſe, as 
ſo many obſtacles, our enemies muſt neceſſarily prove ſuperior to 
us. And whence is it that he dares treat you with inſolence, 
(I cannot give his praſent conduct any other name) that he utters 
menaces againſt you, while on others he confers acts of kindneſs 
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(to deceive them at leaſt, if for no other purpoſe) ? Thus, by 
heaping favours on the Theſſalians, he hath reduced them to their 
| preſent ſlavery. It is not poſſible to recount the various artifices, 
by which he abuſed, the wretched Olynthians, from his firſt inſi- 
dious gift of Potidæa. But now he ſeduced the Thebans to his 
party, by making them maſters of Bœotia, and eaſing them of a 
great and grievous war. And thus, by being gratified in ſome fa- 
vourite point, theſe people are either involved in calamities known 
to the whole world, or wait with ſubmiſſion for the moment when 
ſuch calamities are to fall upon them. I do not recount all that 
you yourſelves have loſt, Athenians ! but in the very concluſion of 
the peace, how have you been deceived? how have you been de- 
ſpoiled ? Was not Phocis, was not Thermopylz, were not our 
Thracian dominions, Doriſcum, Serrium, and [R] even our ally 
| Cerſobleptes, all wreſted from us? Is he not at this time in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Cardia? and does he not avow it? Whence is it, I ſay, 
that he treats you in ſo ſingular a manner? Becauſe our's-is the 
only ſtate where there is allowed full liberty to plead the cauſe of 
an enemy; and the man who ſells. his country may harangue ſe= 
curely, at the very time that you are ſpoiled of your dominions. 
It was not ſafe to ſpeak for Philip at Olynthus, until the people 
of Olynthus had been gained by the ſurrender of Potidæa. In 
Theſſaly, it was not ſafe to ſpeak for Philip, until the Theſſalians 
had been gained by the expulſion of their tyrants, and the recovery 
of their rank of Amphictyons; nor could it have been ſafely at- 
tempted at Thebes, before he had reſtored Bœotia, and extirpated 
the Phocians. But at Athens, although he hath robbed us of Am- 


La] Aud even our ally Cerſobleptes, The ſecurity and protection. By this means 
late treaty of peace, between Philip and Philip found himſelf at liberty to turn his 
the Athenians, was concluded without giv- arms againſt him, and a few years after 
ing Cerſobleptes (then in alliance with drove him from his kingdom, and obliged 
Athens) an opportunity of acceding to it: him to become his tributary. 
nor was any proviſion made by it for his | 
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phipolis, and the territory of Cardia; though he awes us with 
his fortifications in Eubœa; though he be now upon his march 
to [s] Byzantium ; yet his partizans may ſpeak for Philip without 
any danger. Hence ſome of them, from the meaneſt poverty, have 
on a ſudden riſen to affluence; ſome, from obſcurity and diſ- 
grace, to eminence and honour: while you, on the contrary, from 
glory, have ſunk into meanneſs; from riches, to poverty: for the 
riches of a ſtate I take to be it's allies, it's credit, it's connexions; 
in all which you are poor. And by your negle& of theſe, by your 
utter inſenſibility to your wrongs, he is become fortunate and 
great, the terror of Greeks and Barbarians; and you abandoned 
and deſpiſed; [r] ſplendid indeed in the abundance of your 
markets; but, as to any real proviſion for your ſecurity, ridicu- 
louſly deficient. | 


There are ſome orators, I find, who view your intereſts and their 
own in a quite different light, They would perſuade you to 
continue quiet, whatever injuries are offered to you: they them- 
ſelves cannot be quiet, though no one offers them the leaſt injury. 
When one of theſe men riſes, I am ſure to hear, What! will 
« you not propoſe your decree? will you not venture? No; you 


[s] To Byzantium. See the introduction apparent, and his deſigns too flagrant to 


to the following oration. 

[T] Splendid indeed in the abundance, c. 
They who oppoſed Philip's intereſt in the 
Athenian aſſembly were ever urging the 
fallen condition of their country, and the 
diſhonour of ſuffering another power to 


wreſt that pre-eminence from her which 


had been enjoyed for ages. The ſpeak- 
ers on the other ſide at firſt affected to de- 
ſpiſe the power of Philip, or inſiſted on the 
üncerity and uprightneſs of his intentions. 
But now, when the danger. became too 


be difſembled, it appears that they had re- 
courſe to other arguments. They endea- 
voured to confine the views of the Athe- 
nians. to what pafſed within their own 
walls; diſplayed the advantages of their 
trade, the flouriſhing ſtate of their com- 
merce; and perhaps recommended it as 
their true policy, to attend only to theſe, 
without making themſelves a party in the 


quarrels of others, or loading the ſtate with 


the expence- of maintaining wars to ſup- 


port the power and intereſt of foreigners. 
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* are timid, you want true ſpirit.” =—I own, indeed, I am not, 
nor would I chuſe to be a bold, an importunate, an audacious 
ſpeaker. And yet, if I miſtake not, I have more real courage than 
they who manage your affairs with this raſh hardineſs. For he 
who, neglecting the public intereſts, is engaged only in trials, 

in confifcations, in rewarding, in accuſing, doth not act from any 
principle of courage; but as he-never ſpeaks but to gain your 
favour, never propoſes meaſures that are attended with the leaſt 
hazard: in this he has a pledge of his ſecurity 5 and therefore 
is he daring. But he who, for his country's good, oftentimes 
oppofes your inclinations ; who gives the moſt ſalutary, though 
not always the moſt agreeable counſel ; who purſues thoſe meaſures 
whoſe ſacceſs depends more on fortune than on prudence, and is 
yet willing to be accountable for the event; this is the man of 
courage, this is the true patriot : not they who, by flattering your 
paſſions, have loſt the moſt important intereſts of the ſtate: men 

whom I am ſo far from imitating, or deeming citizens of worth, 
that ſhould this queſtion be propofed to me, “ What ſervices 
<« have you done your country?“ though I might recount the gal- 
lies I have fitted out, and [v] the public entertainments I have 
exhibited, and the contributions I have paid, and [wi the captives 
I have ranſomed, and many like acts of benevolence, I would yet 


paſs them all by, and only ſay, that my public conduct hath 
ever been directly oppoſite to their's. I might, like them, have 


cui The public entertainments I have ex- 
S$ibited, In the original, it is the offices of 
¶boregus, that I have diſcharged. Each of 
the ten tribes of Athens had their bands 
of muſicians, to perform in the feaſts of 
Bacchus, together with a poet, to compoſe 
the hymns and other pieces: and theſe 


bands contended for a prize. The feaſts 
were exhibited with great magnificence; 
and, in order to defray the charges, they 


appointed the richeſt citizen out of A 
tribe (or ſometimes he offcred himſelf) to 
exhibit them at his own coſt, He was 
called the Choregus; and, if his band 
gained the prize, his name was inſcribed, 
together with thoſe of the tribe and the 
poet, upon the vaſe; which was the re- 
ward of the conquerors, TouR. 


[vw] The captives I have ranſumed. See 


the preface to the Oration on the Peace. 
turned 
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turned accuſer, have diftributed rewards and puniſhments ; but this 
is a part I never aſſumed: my inclinations were averſe ; nor could 
wealth or honours prompt me to it. No; I confive myſelf to 
fach counſels as have ſunk my reputation; but, if purſued, muſt 
raiſe the reputation of my country. Thus much I may be al- 
lowed to ſay, without expoſing myſelf to envy.——l ſhould not 
have thought myſelf a good citizen, had I propoſed fuch meaſures 
as would have made me the firſt among my countrymen, but 
reduced you to the laſt of ſtates : on the contrary, the faithful mi- 
niſter ſhould raiſe the glory of his country; and, upon all occafons, 
adviſe the moſt falutary, not the eafieſt meaſures. To theſe, nature 


itſelf inclines; thoſe are not to be promoted, but oy the _— 
efforts of a wiſe ang faithful counſellor. 


I ane n e « that indeed I ever W 
« reaſon; yet {till this is no more than words: that the ſtate 


e requires ſomething more effectual, ſome vigorous actions. Upon 
which, I ſhall give my ſentiments without the leaſt reſerve. The 
ſole buſineſs of a ſpeaker is, in my opinion, to propoſe the courſe 
you are to purſue. This were eaſy to be proved. You know, 
that when the great Timotheus moved you to defend the Eubceans, 
againſt the tyranny of Thebes, he addreſſed you thus: What, 
te my countrymen ! when the Thebans are actually in the ifland, 
% are you deliberating what is to be done? what part to be taken? 
« Will you not cover the ſeas with your navies? Why are you not 
* at the Pirzus? why are you not embarked ?”——Thus Timo- 
theus adviſed; thus you acted; and ſucceſs enſued. But had he 
ſpoken with the ſame ſpirit, and had your indolence prevailed, 
and his advice been rejected, would the ſtate have had the : ſame 
ſucceſs ? by no means, And ſo, in the preſent caſe; vigour and ex- 
eEcution is your part; from your ſpeakers you are only to expect 
wiſdom and integrity. 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall juſt give the ſummary of my opinion, and then deſcend, 
You ſhould raiſe ſupplies, you ſhould keep up your preſent 
forces, and reform whatever abuſes may be found in them ; (not 
break them intirely upon the firſt complaint). You ſhould ſend 
ambaſſadors into all parts, to reform, to remonſtrate, to exert all 
their efforts in the ſervice of the ſtate. But, above all things, let 
thoſe corrupt miniſters feel the ſevereſt puniſhment; let them, at 
all times, and in all places, be the objects of your abhorrence; 
that wiſe and faithful counſellors may appear to have conſulted 
their own intereſts, as well as that of others. If you will a& 
thus, if you will ſhake off this indolence, perhaps, even yet per- 
haps, we may promiſe ourſelves ſome good fortune. But if you 
only juſt exert yourſelves in acclamations and, applauſes, and when 
any thing is: to be done, fink again into your ſupineneſs, I do not 
ſee how all the wiſdom of the world can ſave the ſtate from ruin, 
when you deny your aſſiſtance. 


End of the ORATION on the CHERSONESUS, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE former oration had its ect. For, inſtead of puniſhing Dio- 

pithes, the Athenians ſupplied him with money, in order to put him 
in a condition of continuing his expeditions. In the mean time Philip 
purſued his Thracian conqueſts, and made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 
plates, -which, though of little importance in themſelves, yet opened him 
a way ro the cities of the Propontis, and above all to Byzantium, which 
he had always intended to annex to his dominions. He at firſt tried 
the way of negotiation, in order to gain the Byzantines into the number 
. of his allies: but, this proving ineffeftual, he reſolved to proceed in 
another manner. He had à party in the city, at whoſe head was the 
orator Python, that engaged to deliver him up one of the gates: but, 
while he was on his march towards the city, tbe conſpiracy was diſ- 
covered, which immediately determined him to take another route. His 
ſudden countermarch, intended to conceal the crime of Python, really 
ſerved to confirm it. He was brought to trial; but the credit, and the 
preſents of Philip, prevailed to ſave him. 


_ . The efforts of the Athenians to ſupport their intereſts in Eubæa, and 
the power which Philip had acquired there, and which every day in- 
creaſed, had intirely deſtroyed the tranquillity of this iſland. The people 
of Oreum, divided by the Athenian and Macedonian factions, were on 
the point of breaking out into a civil war; when, under pretence 
of reſtoring their peace, Philip ſent them a body of a thouſand forces, 
under the command of Hipponieas : which ſoon determined the ſuperiority 
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to bis fide. Philifiider, a tyrant, who had grown old in fattions and 
public conteſts, was intruſted with the government of Oreum, which he 
edminiftered with all poſſible ſeverity and cruelty to thoſe in the Athenian 


intereſt ; while the other ftates of the iſland were alſo ſubjebted to other 


Macedonian governors. Callias, the Chalcidian, whoſe inconflancy had 
made him efpouſe the intereſts of Athens, of Thebes, and Macedon, 
fucceſſovely, -now. returned to his engagements with Athens. He ſent 
deputies thither, to defire aſſiſtance, and to prevail on the Athenians to 
make ſome vigorous attempt to regain their on in Eubea. 


I the mean time, the king of Perf, alarmed by the accounts of 
Philip s growing power, made uſe of all the influence which his gold 
could gain at Athens, to engage the Athenians to act openly againſt an 
enemy equally fuſpected by them both. This circumſtance perhaps diſ- 

an” them to give the AO attention to the JOS. oration, 
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De Hovon we va WEN a great deal, (Athenians !) 
in almoſt every aſſembly, of thoſe acts of violence 
& which Philip hath been committing, ever ſince his 
treaty, not againſt our's only, but the other ſtates of 
Greece; though all (I am confident) are ready to 
acknowledge, even they who fail in the performance, that we 
ſhould, every one of us, exert our efforts, in council and in action, 
to oppoſe and to chaſtiſe his inſolence; yet to ſuch circumſtances 
are you reduced by your ſupineneſs, that I fear, (ſhocking as it is 
to ſay, yet) that, had we all agreed to propoſe, and you to em- 
brace ſuch meaſures, as would moſt effectually ruin our affairs, 
they could not have been more diſtreſſed, than at preſent. And 
to this, perhaps, a variety of cauſes have conſpired ; nor could 
we have been thus affected by one, or two. But, upon a ſtrict 
and juſt inquiry, you will find it principally owing to thoſe orators, 
who ſtudy rather to gain your favour, than to advance your in- 
tereſts. Some of whom (attentive only to the means of eſta- 
bliſhing their own reputation and power) never extend their 
thoughts 


ans 
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thoughts beyond the preſent moment, and therefore think that 
your views are equally confined. Others, by their accuſations and 
invectives againſt thoſe at the head of affairs, labour only to make 
the ſtate inſlict ſeverity upon itſelf; that, while we are thus en- 
gaged, Philip may have full power of ſpeaking and of acting as he 
pleaſes. Such are now the uſual methods of our ſtateſmen ; and 


hence all our errors and diforders. 


Let me intreat you, my countrymen, that if I ſpeak ſome truths 
with boldneſs, I may not be expoſed to your reſentment. - Con- 
ſider this: on other occaſions, you account liberty of ſpeech ſo 
general a privilege of all within your walls, that [A] aliens and 
ſlaves are allowed to ſhare it. So that many domeſtics may be 
found among you, ſpeaking their thoughts with leſs reſerve, than 
citizens in ſome other ſtates. But from your councils you have 
utterly baniſhed it. And the conſequence is this: in your aſſem- 
blies, as you liſten only to be pleaſed, you meet with flattery 
and indulgence: in the circumſtances of public affairs, you find 

ourſelyes threatened with the extremity of danger. If you have 
ſtill the ſame diſpoſitions, I muſt be ſilent: if you will attend to 
your true intereſts, without expeCting to be flattered, I am ready 
to ſpeak. For although our affairs are wretchedly fituated, though 


our inactivity hath occationed many loſſes, yet by proper een 


1 * 


[A] Aliens and faves, The Ache The Saturnalia, when: they were Ri We, 


picqued themſelves upon being the moſt 


independent and moſt humane of all people. 
With them a ſtranger had liberty of ſpeak- 
ing as he pleaſed, provided he let nothing 
eſcape him againſt the government. 80 
far were they from admitting him into their 
public deliberations, that a citizen was not 


permitted to touch on Rate affairs in the 

- preſence of an alien. Their ſlaves enjoyed 

a proportiomable degree of, indulgence, 
1 


% » 
„. hee 


to aſſume the character of maſters, was 
originally an Athenian inffitution, * and 
adopted at Rome by Numa. At Sparta 


and Theſſaly, on the contrary, ſlaves were 


treated with ſuch ſeverity, as obliged them 
frequently to revolt. The humanity of 
Athens had its reward: for their ſlaves 


did them conſiderable Tervice on ſeveral 


occaſions: at Marathon, in the war of 
Egina, and at Axginuſæ. Ton. 
and 
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and reſolution you may ſtill repair them all. What I am now 


going to advance may poſſihlg appear incredible; yet it is a certain 
truth. The greateſt of all our paſt misfortunes is a circumſtance 
the moſt favourable to our future expectations. And what is this? 
That the preſent difficultics are really owing to our utter diſregard 


of every thing which in any degree affected our intereſts. For, 
were we thus ſituated, in ſpite of every effort which our duty 


demanded, then we ſhould regard our fortune as abſolutely deſpe- 
rate. But now Philip hath conquered your ſupineneſs and in- 


activity; the ſtate he hath not conquered. Nor have you been 


defeated; your force hath not even been exerted. 


Were it generally acknowledged that Philip was at war with the 
ſtate, and had really violated the peace, the only point to be con- 
ſidered would then he, how to oppoſe him with the greateſt eaſe 
and ſafety. But ſince there are perſons ſo ſtrangely infatuated, 


that, although he be ſtill extending his conqueſts, although he hath 


poſſeſſed himſelf of a conſiderable part of our dominions, although 
all mankind have ſuffered by his injuſtice, they can yet hear it re- 
peated in this aſſembly, that it is ſome of us who are embroiling 

the ſtate in war. This ſuggeſtion muſt firſt be guarded againſt 
elle there is reaſon to apprehend, that the man who moves you 


to oppole your en may incur the cenſure of being author 


of the war. 


And, firſt of all, I lay down this as certain: if it were in our 
power to determine whether we ſhould be at peace or war; if 
peace (that I may begin with this) were wholly dependent upon 
the option of the ſtate, there is no doubt but we ſhould embrace 
it. And J expect, that he who aſſerts it is will, without attempt- 
ing to prevaricate, draw up his decree in form, and propoſe it to 
your acceptance. But if the other party hath drawn the ſword, 
and gathered his armies round him; if he amuſe us with the 

name 
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name of peace, while he really proceeds to all kinds of hoſti- 
lities, what remains but to oppoſe him? To make profeſſions. of 
peace, indeed, like him ;—if this be agreeable to you, I acquieſce. 
But if any man takes that for peace, which is inabling him, after | 
all his other conqueſts, to lead his forces hither, his mind muſt be 
diſordered :- at leaſt, it is our conduct only towards him, not his 
towards us, that muſt be called a peace. -But this it is for which 
all Philip's treaſures are expended; that he ſhould carry on the 
war againſt you; but that you ſhould make no wat on him. 
Should we continue thus inactive, till he declares himſelf our 
enemy, we ſhould be the weakeſt of mortals, This he would not 
do, although he were in the heart of Attica, even at the Pirzus ; 
if we may judge from his behaviour to others. For it was not 
*till he came [B] within a few miles of Olynthus, that he de- 
*« clared, that either the Olynthians muſt quit their city, or he 
% his kingdom.“ Had he been accuſed of this, at any time before, 
he would have reſented it, and ambaſſadors muſt have been dif- 
patched to juſtify their maſter. In like manner, while he was 
moving towards the Phocians, he ſtill affected to regard them as 
allies and friends: nay, there were actually ambaſſadors from Pho- 
cis, who attended him in his march ; and among us were many, 
who inſiſted that this march portended no good to Thebes. Not 
long fince, when he went into Theſſaly with all the appearance 
of amity, he poſſeſſed himſelf of Pheræ. And it is but now he 
told the wretched people of Oreum, that he had, in all affection, 
ſent ſome forces to inſpect their affairs: for that he heard they la- 
boured under diſorders and ſeditions; and that true friends and 
allies ſhould not be abſent upon ſuch occaſions. And can you ima- 
gine, that he, who choſe to make uſe of artifice, rather than open 
force, againſt enemies by no means able to diſtreſs him, who, 
at moſt, could but have defended themſelves againſt him; that 


[Lu] 4 few miles, c. In the original, forty Hadi, about five miles. 
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ne will openly proclaim! his hoſtile deſigns againſt you; and this, 


when you yourſelves obſtinately ſhut your eyes againſt them? Im- 


poſſible! He would be the abſurdeſt of mankind, if, while his 
outrages paſs unnoticed, while you are wholly engaged in ac- 
cuſing ſome among yourſelves, and endeavouring to bring them to 
a trial, he ſhould put an end to your private conteſts, warn you 
to direct all your zeal againſt him, and ſo deprive his penſioners of 
their moſt ſpecious pretence for ſuſpending your reſolutions; that of 

his not being at war with the ſtate. Heavens! is there any man 
of a right mind, who would judge of peace or war by words, and 
not by actions? Surely no man. To examine then the attions of 
Philiþ.—When the peace was juſt concluded, before ever Dio- 


pithes had received his commiſſion, or thoſe in the Cherſoneſus 


had been ſent out, he poſſeſſed himſelf” of Serrium and Doriſcum ; 
and obliged the forces our general had ſtationed in the citadel of 
Serrium and the Sacred Mount to evacuate theſe places. From 
theſe proceedings, what are we to judge of him? The peace 
he had ratified by the moſt. ſolemn oaths.——And [o] let it not 
be aſked, of what moment is all this? or how is the ſtate affected 
by it? Whether. theſe things be of no moment, or whether we 

are affected by them or no, is a queſtion of another nature. Let 
_ inſtance of violation be great or ſmall, the ſacred — 
of faith and juſtice is, in all inſtances, the ſame. 


But further: ad he ſends his rr into the Cherſoneſus, 

which the KING, which every ſtate of Greece acknowledged, 

to be ours; when he confeſſedly aſſiſts our enemies, and braves 

us with ſuch letters; what are his intentions? for they ſay he is 

not at war with us. For my own part, fo far am I from acknow- 
| N 12 ; th . 4 ; 

[c] Let it not be aſked, &c. The parti- of Athens to them was-dangerous and un- 
zans of Philip affected to ſpeak with con- popular; they therefore endeavoured to re- 
tempt of theſe places. To deny the right preſent them as beneath the public regard. 


U ledging 
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ledging ſuch conduct to be oonſiſtent with his treaty, that I de- 
clare, that by his attack of the Megareans, by his attempts upon 
the liberty of Eubea, by his late incurſion into Thrace, by his 
practices in Peloponneſus, and by his conſtant recourſe to the power 
of arms, in all his tranſactions, he has violated the treaty, and 
is at war with you; unleſs you will afirm, that he who prepares 
to inveſt a city is Kill at peace, until the walls be actually aſſaulted. 
You cannot, ſurely, affirm it! He whoſe deſigns whoſe whole 
conduct, tends to reduce me to ſubjection, that man is at war with 
me, though not a blow hath yet been given, not one weapon 
drawn. And, if any accident ſhould happen, to what dangers 
muft you be expoſed! The Helleſpont will be no longer your's: 
your enemy will become maſter of Megara and Eubœa: the Pelo- 
ponnefians will be gained over to his intereſt, And ſhall I ſay, 
that the man who is thus raifing his engines, and preparing to 
ſtorm the city, that he is at peace with you? No: from that day, 
in which Phocis fell beneath his arms, I date his hoſtilities againſt 
you. If you will inſtantly oppoſe him, I pronounce you wile ; 
if you delay, it will not be in your power when you are inclined. 


146 


And ſo far, Athenians, do 1 differ from ſome other ſpeakers, that F 


think it now no time to debate about the Cherſoneſus or Byzan- 
tium: but that we ſhould immediately ſend reinforcements, and 
guard theſe places from all accidents, ſupply the generals ſtationed: 
there with every thing they ſtand in need of, and extend our care to 
all the Greeks, now in the greateſt and moſt imminent danger. 
Let me intreat your attention, while I explain the reaſons which 
induce me to be apprehenſive of this danger: that, if they are 


juſt, you may adopt them, and be provident of your own intereſts 


at leaſt, if thoſe of others do not affect you: or, if they appear 


frivolous and impertinent, you may now, and ever hereafter, 
neglect me as a man of an unſound mind. 


That 
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That Philip, from a mean and inconſiderable origin, hath ad- 
vanced to greatneſs; that ſuſpicion and faction divide all the 
Greeks; that it is more to be admired that he ſhould become fo 
powerful from what he was, than that now, after ſuch acceſſions of 
ſtrength, he ſhould accompliſh all his ambitious ſchemes: theſe, 
and other like points, which might be dwelt upon, I chuſe to paſs 
over. But there is one conceffion, which, by the influence of 
your example, all men have made to him; which hath heretofore 
been the cauſe of all the Grecian wars. And what is this? An 
abſolute power to act as he pleaſes, thus to harraſs and plunder every 
ſtate of Greece ſucceſſively, to invade and to inflave their cities. 
You held the ſovereignty of Greece [o] ſeventy- three years: the 
Lacedemonians commanded for the ſpace of [E] twenty-nine years: 
and in theſe latter times, after the battle of Leuctra, the Thebans 
were in ſome degree of eminence. Yet neither to you, nor to 
the Thebans, nor to the Lacedemonians, did the Greeks ever 
grant this uncontrouled power: far from it. On the contrary, 
when you, or rather the Athenians of that age, ſeemed to treat 
ſome perſons not with due moderation, it was univerſally reſolved 
to take up arms; even they who had no private complaints eſpouſed 
the cauſe of the injured. And, when the Lacedemonians ſuc- 
ceeded to your power, the moment that they attempted to enlarge 
their ſway, and to make ſuch changes in affairs, as betrayed their 
ambitious deſigns, they were oppoſed by all, even by thoſe who 
were not immediately affected by their conduct. But why do I 
ſpeak of others? We- ourſelves, and the Lacedemonians, though 
from the firſt we could alledge no injuries againſt each other, yet, 
to redreſs the injured, thought ourſelves bound to draw the ſword. 


| [D] Seventy-three years. See a note on firſt war in which the Athenians, when 
Olynth. 2. page 85. | re-eſtabliſhed by Conon, engaged againſt 
[x] Twenty-nine years. That is, from Sparta, to free themſelves and the other 
the deſtruction of Athens by Lyſander, in Greeks from the Spartan yoke, in the laſt 
the laſt year of the 93d olympiad, ta the year of the 100th olympiad. Tovuk, 


U 2 And 
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And all the faults of the Lacedemonians in their thirty years, and 
of our anceſtors in their ſeventy years, do not amount to the out- 
rages which Philip hath committed againſt the Greeks, within leſs 
than [r] thirteen years of power; or, rather, do not all make up 
the ſmalleſt part of them. This I ſhall eaſily prove in a few words. 


-  Olynthus, and Methone, and Apollonia, and the two and thirty 
cities of Thrace, I paſs all over; every one of which felt ſuch 
ſevere effects of his cruelty, that an obſerver could not eaſily deter- 
mine whether any of them had ever been inhabited or no. The 
deſtruction of the Phocians, a People ſo conſiderable, ſhall alſo paſs 
unnoticed. But think on the condition of the Theſſalians. Hath 
he not ſubverted their ſtates and cities? hath he not eſtabliſhed 
his tetrarchs over them, that not only ſingle towns, but whole 
Lo] countries, might pay him vaſſalage? are not the ſtates of 
Eubca in the hands of tyrants, and this in an iſland bordering on 
Thebes and Athens ? are not theſe the expreſs words of his letters; 
they who are willing to obey me may expect peace from me?” 
And he not only writes, but confirms his menaces by actions. 
He marches directly to the Helleſpont : but juſt before he at- 
tacked Ambracia : CH] Elis, one of the chief cities of Peloponneſus, 
is in his poſſeſſion : not long ſince he entertained deſigns againſt 
Megara. All Greece, all the barbarian world, is too narrow for 


Cr] Thirtetr years of pawer. Philip had 
no reigned nineteen” years. But, being 


at firſt engaged in wars with his neigh- 


bours, he did not begin to make any con- 
ſiderable figure in Greece until the eighth 
year of his reign; when, after the taking 


of Methone, he expelled the tyrants of 
Theſſaly, and cut off the Phocian army 
commanded by Onomarchus. From this 
period Demoſthenes begins his compu- 
tation, Tov, 


e] Whole countries, &c. The word in 
the original ſignifies a number of different 
people dependent on one principal ſtate or 
City. 2 
In] Elis, Sc. He made himſelf maſter: 
of this place by treaty, not by force of 
arms. Elis entered into the league of the 
Amphictyons, by which Philip was acknow- 
ledged as their chief; and maintained its 
freedom till after the death. of Alexander. 

Tou, 


this 
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this man's ambition. And, though we Greeks ſee and hear all this, 
we ſend no embaſſies to each other, we expreſs no reſentment :. 
but into ſuch wretchedneſs are we ſunk (blocked up within our 
ſeveral cities) that even to this day we have not been able to per- 
form the leaſt part of that, which our intereſt or our duty de- 
manded; to engage in any aſſociations, or to form any confe- 
deracies: but look with unconcern upon this man's growing 
power: each fondly imagining (as far as I can judge) that the time 
in which another is deſtroyed is gained to him, without ever con- 
ſulting or acting for the cauſe of Greece; although no man can. 
be ignorant, that, like the regular periodic return of a fever, 
or other diſorder, he is coming upon thoſe who think themſelves 
moſt remote from danger. 


Vou are alſo ſenſible, that whatever injuries the Greeks ſuffered 
by the Lacedemonians, or by us, they ſuffered by the true ſons 
of Greece. And one may conſider it in this light. Suppoſe a 
lawful heir, born to an affluence of fortune, ſhould, in ſcme 
inſtances, be guilty of miſconduct: he indeed lies open to the 
juſteſt cenſure and reproach ; yet it cannot be ſaid that he hath 
hviſhed a fortune to which he had no claim, no right of inhe- 
ritance. But ſhould a flave, ſhould a pretended fon, waſte thoſe 
poſſeſſions which really belonged to others, how much more heinous 
would it be thought ! how much more worthy of reſentment ! 
And ſhall not Philip and his actions raiſe the like indignation ? 
he, who is not only no Greek, no way allied to Greece; but 
fprung from a part of the barbarian world, unworthy to be named ; 
a vile Macedonian; where formerly we could not find à ſlave fit 
to purchaſe. And hath his inſolence known any bounds ? Beſides 
the deſtruction of cities, doth he not appoint [I] the Pythian 

=. games, 
Ii] The Pythian games, &c. To this an Amphifyon, and declared head of the 
honour he was admitted by being made ſacred league. By his ſlaues, we are to 


> 
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games, the common entertainment of Greece: and, if abſent him- 
ſelf, ſend his ' ſlaves to preſide? Is he not maſter of Ther- 
mopylæ? Are not the paſſes into Greece poſſeſſed by his guards 
and mercenaries? Hath he not aſſumed [k] the honours of the 
temple, in oppoſition to our claim, to that of the Theſſalians, that 
of the Doreans, and of the other Amphictyons; honours, to which 
even the Greeks do not all pretend ? Doth he not ſend out his 
forces, fome to Porthmus, to expel the Eretrian colony; ſome to 
Oreum, to make Philiſtides tyrant? And yet the Greeks ſee all 
this without the leaſt impatience. Juſt as at the fall of hail : every 
one prays it may not alight on his ground; but no one attempts 
to fend againſt it : ſo they not only ſuffer the general wrongs of 
Greece to paſs unpuniſhed, but carry their inſenſibility to the 
utmoſt, and are not rouſed even by their private wrongs. Hath 
he not attacked Ambracia and Leucas, cities of the Corinthians? 
Hath he not [L] wreſted Naupactus from the Achæans, and en- 
gaged by oath to deliver it to the Ætolians ? Hath he not robbed 
the Thebans of [Ny] Echinus? Is he not on his march [x] againſt 


underſtand no more than his ſubjects: for 
thoſe old -republicans/affeted to ſpeak thus 
of the ſubjects of every king or tyrant. 
| Tous. and OLiv. 
[kx] The honours ef the temple, &c. 
[Igoumeiav, the right of precedency in 
conſulting the oracle of Delphos. This 
the Phocians had enjoyed, as being in poſ- 


Achzans, but of the Locri Ozolæ. Poſſibly 
Demoſthenes ſpeaks with the liberty of an 
orator; and founds his aſſertion on ſome 
alliance which Naupactus might have had 
with the Achezans, againſt the ZEtolians, 
its inveterate enemies. This city, thus 
delivered up, remained ever after under the 
juriſdiction of ZEtolia, and is mentioned by 


ſeſñon of the temple : and Philip was in- 
veſted with it, as well as their other pri- 
vileges. It was thought of conſiderable 
eonſequence by the Greeks, as appears 
from the ficſt article of a peace made be- 
tween the Athenians and the allies of La- 
cedemoh. See Thucyd. B. 5. Tour. 

[1] Wrefted Naupattus from the Achzans, 
tc, Naupactus was not a city of the 


_ Livy and Polybius as the principal city of 


that country. Tou. 

[mM] Echinus. There were two places 
of this name; the one in Acarnahia; the 
other, which is here ſpoken of, founded by 


the Thebans on the Maliac Gulph. Tous. 


[N] Againſi the Byzantines. He had 
threatened them already, but had not as yet 
| executed 
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the Byrantines? And are they not our allies? IT ſhall only add, 
that Cardia, the chief city of the Cherſoneſus, is in his poſſeſſion. 
Yet theſe things do not affect us: we arc all languid and irre- 
ſolute: we watch the motions of thoſe about us, and regard each 
other with ſuſpicious eyes: and this when we are all ſo manifeſtly 
injured. And, if he behaves with ſuch infolence towards the 
general body, to what extravagancies, think ye, will he n 
when maſter of each W ſtate ? 


And. now, what is head of all this ? ther attain 
ſome cauſe, ſome good reaſon to be aſſigned, why the Greeks 
were once ſo jealous of their liberty, and are now ſo ready to ſubmit 
to ſlavery.) It is this, Athenians ! Formerly, men's minds were 
animated with that which they now feel no longer, which con- 
quered all the opulenceof Perfia, maintained the freedom of Greece, 
and triumphed over the powers of fea and land: but, now that it 
is loſt, univerſal ruin and confuſion overſpread the face of Greece. 
What is this? Nothing ſubtile or myſterious : nothing more than 
an unanimous abhorrence of all thoſe who accepted bribes from 
princes, prompted by the ambition of ſubduing, or the bare intent 
of corrupting Greece. To be guilty of ſuch practices was ac- 
counted a crime of the blackeſt kind ; a crime which called for all 
the ſeverity of public juſtice : no petitioning for mercy, no pardon 
was allowed. So that neither orator nor general could fell thoſe 
favourable conjunctures, with which fortune oftentimes aſſiſts the 
ſupine againſt the vigilant, and renders. men utterly regardleſs of 


executed his threats: for we learn from in recounting the enterpriſes of Philip. 


hiſtory, that Philip, having for a conſide- 
rable time beſieged Perinthus, raiſed the 
ſiege in order to march to that of Byzan- 
tium. If the ſiege of Perinthus had pre- 
ceded this oration, Demoſthenes could not 
have forgotten ſo memorable an expedition 


Probably this prince made a feint of mar- 
ching to Byzantium, in order to conceal his. 
deſigns againſt Perinthus. Tour. 

In the introduction to this oration, the 
reader has another account of Philip's firſt 
march againſt Byzantium.. 


their 
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their intereſts ſuperior to thoſe hq exert their utmoſt efforts: nor 
were mutual confidence among ourſelves, diſtruſt of tyrants and 
barbarians, and ſuch- like noble principles, ſubject to the power of 
gold. But now are all theſe expoſed to ſale, as in a public mart: 
and, in exchange, ſuch things have been introduced, as have affected 
the ſafety, the very vitals of Greece. What are theſe? Envy, when 
a man hath received a bribe; laughter, if he confeſs it; pardon, 
if he be convicted; reſentment, at his being accuſed; and all the 
: other; appendages of corruption. For, as to naval power, troops, 
reyenues, and all kinds ef preparations, every thing that is eſteemed 
the ſtrength of a ſtate, we are now much better, and more amply 
provided, than formerly.: but they have loſt all their force, all their 
. all . pode by means of theſe traffickers. 
5 d: 

That ſuch i is. our Prey ate, you; yotricthves are e and 
need not any teſtimony from me. That our ſtate, in former times, 
was quite oppoſite to this, I ſhall now convince you, not by any 
arguments of mine, but by a decree of your anceſtors, which they 
inſcribed upon a brazen column erected in the citadel ; not with a 
view to their own advantage, (they needed no ſuch memorials to 

inſpire them with juſt ſentiments) but that it might deſcend to 
you, as an example of the great attention due to ſuch affairs. 
Hear then the apes A of 66 LET ARTHMIUS OF 


152 


Ty 268 bros 


loi LET Hils, Ge. "This, 
in a few words, was the occaſion of pub- 
liſhing this terrible deeree againſt Arthmius, 
of which Themiſtocles was the author. 
Egypt had thrown off the yoke of Artax- 
erxes Longimanus. A formidable army 
marched to reduce the rebels; hut failed 


into W to raiſe up enemies 
againſt them by the force of bribery ; and 
to blow up the flame of reſentment and 
jealouſy in Sparta, which was ever ready 
to break out. Fut the attempt was inef- 
fectual. Arthmius probably was one of 
the king of Perſia's agents in this affair; 


of ſucceſs, as Athens had provided for their 


deſence. The reſentment of Artaxerxes 
then turned againſt the Athenians, He 


{ent Megabyzus, and other ſecret agents, 


and Diodorus, who does not name him, 
includes him however in the general ap- 
Nen of .the emiſſaries of Artaxerxes. 

| - Tour, 


«6 ZELIA, 
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« ZELIA, THE SON OF PYTHONAX, BE ACCOUNTED 
„% INFAMOUS, AND AN ENEMY TO THE ATHENIANS 
« AND THEIR ALLIES, BOTH HE AND ALL HIS RACE.” 
Then comes the reaſon of his ſentence : © BECAUSE. HE 
« BROUGHT GOLD FROM MEDIA INTO PELOPON- 
« NESUS.” Not to Athens. This is the decree. And now, in 
the name of all the Gods, refle& on this! think what wiſdom, 
what dignity appeared in this action of our anceſtors! One Arth- 
mius of Zelia, a ſlave of the KING's, (for Zelia is a city of Aſia) 
in obedience to his maſter, brings gold, not into Athens, but Pe- 
loponneſus. This man they declare an enemy to them and their 
confederates, and that he and his poſterity ſhall be infamous. Nor 
was this merely a mark of ignominy; for how did it concern this 
Zelite whether he was to be received into the community of 
Athens or no? The ſentence imported ſomething more: for, in 
the laws relating to capital caſes, it is enacted, that, WHEN THE 
LEGAL PUNISHMENT OF A MAN'S CRIME CANNOT 
BE INFLICTED, HE MAY BE PUT TO DEATH. And 
it was accounted meritorious to kill him. LET NOT THE 
% INFAMOUS MAN,” faith the law, BE PERMITTED TO 


« LIVE.“ — that he is free from gui, who executes 
this ſentence. 


Our 8 therefore, thought themſelves bound to extend their 
care to all Greece: elſe they muſt have looked with unconcern at 
the introduction of bribery into Peloponneſus. But we find they 
proceeded to ſuch ſeverity againſt all they could detect in it, as to 
raiſe monuments of their crimes. Hence it was (and no wonder) 
that the Greeks were a terror to the Barbarians, not the Barbarians 
to the Greeks. But now it is not ſo: for you do not ſhew the 
ſame ſpirit, upon ſuch, or any other occaſions. How then do you 
behave ? you need not be informed. Why ſhould the whole cen- 
ſure fall on you? the conduct of the reſt of Greece is no leſs 


* = blameable 
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blameable. It is my opinion, therefore, that the preſent Rate of 
things demands the atmoſt care, and moſt ſalutary connfel. What 


counſel ? Shall r af and will ye r ee | 
this memorial. 


lee the ſecretery reads. dvd the ſpeaker reſumes his diſcourſe.] 


| And here I muſt take notice of one wek argument made uſe 
of, to.inſpire us with confidence: That Philip is not yet fo pow- | 
erful. as the Lacedemonians once were, who commanded by ſea 
and land, [e] were ſtrengthened by the alliance of the KIN G, 
were abſolute, and uncontrouled ; and yet we made a, brave ſtand 
againſt them; nor was all their force able to cruſh our ſtate. In 
anſwer to this, I ſhall obſerve, that, amidſt all the alterations and 
improvements which have happened in affairs of every kind, no- 
thing hath been more improved than the art of war: for, in the 
&rſt place, I am informed, that at that time the Lacedemonians, 
and all the other Greeks, uſed to keep the field four or five months, 
juſt the convenient ſeaſon; and having ſo long continued their 
invaſion, and infeſted the territories of the enemy, with their 
beavy- armed, and domeſtic forces, they retired into their own 
country. Then, ſuch was the ſimplicity, IQ] I ſhould fay the 
national 


bei Were firengthened by the alliance of 
| #he KING. After the expedition into Si- 


Minor, Lyſander gained the affection of 
this young prince, who ſoon made him able 


cily, an expedition as unfortunate as it was 
imprudent, the Athenians might ſtill have 
ſupported themſelves, if the king of Perſia. 
had not concurred to precipitate their ruin, 
Tiſſaphernes, the Satrap of Darius Nothus, 
conducted the firſt . alliance between his 
maſter and the Lacedemonians. This al- 
liance had at that time no very great effect. 
But when Cyrus the younger was ſent, by 
order of his father, to command in Aſia 


to give law to Athens. It is this period 
which Demoſthenes points out. Tou. 
[Q)] Sauld ſay the national ſpirit, &&c. 


"Circumſtances peculiar to any people, ſin- 


gular cuſtoms, particular relations, and the 
like, give riſe to words and phraſes, incapa- 
ble of being preciſely rendered into any other 
language. And ſuch I take to be the word: 
Noalueng, Every particular ſtate of Greece 
was a member of a * political. body, 

at 
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national ſpirit of that age, that the power of gold was never called 
to their aſſiſtance ; but all their wars were fair and open. Now, 
on the contrary, we ſee moſt defeats owing to treachery; no for- 
mal engagements, nothing left to the deciſion of arms. For you 
find the rapid progreſs of Philip is not owing to the force of te- 
gular troops, but to armies compoſed of light horſe and foreign 
archers. With theſe he pours down upon ſome people, already 
engaged by civil diſcord and commotions4 and, when none will 
venture out in defence of their ſtate, on account of their pfivate 

ſuſpicions, he brings up his low: erg and were 8 their walls. Not 


that af the tes, in which all the ſeveral 
communities were united by national laws, 
national cuſtoms, and a national religion, 
This I have explained, at large, on ano- 
ther occaſion. (See Prelim. Diſſert. to the 


Life of PII Ir.) The word moni, 


therefore, I underſtand as expreſſive of that 
duty which each ftate owed to the HEL- 
LENIC Bop, which preſcribed bounds and 
laws to their wars, and forbad their paſ- 
ſions, conteſts, and animoſities againſt each 
other, to break out into any exceſſes which 
might affect the welfare of the nation. 
They were to fight, not as inveterate foes, 
but competitors for power and honour, 
To recur to bribery, in order to defeat their 
antagoniſts, was to be guilty of corrupting 
the morals of what, in an extenſive ſenſe, 
may be called their country. In like man- 
ner, the word CIviLIs, in Latin, is uſed 
in a ſenſe ſomewhat analogous to this, as 
denoting the regard which every citizen 
ſhould pay to the rights of others, in op- 
poſition to deſpotiſm, pride, imperiouſneſs, 
and all thoſe paſſions which are enemies to 
liberty and the general good. Thus we 
fnd in Tacitus, Juveni CIVILE inge- 


; . 
"= « 


c nium, mira comitas. Ann. . Silentium 
“ ejus non CIVILE, ut crediderat, fed in 
“ ſuperbiam accipiebatur,” Ann. 6. And 
of Tiberius the hiſtorian ſays, Liberatus 
«© metu, CIVILEM fe admodum inter initia, 
ac paulo minus quam privatum egit.“ I 
have obſerved, in a note on the exordium 


of the ſecond Philippic, that a regard to the 


intereſt of Greece was generally the moſt 
extenſive affection in the minds of it's in- 
habitants. And, that the extenſive ſocial 
affections were denoted by the Greek word 
roh, we learn from Cicero, Let the 
following quotation, from the fifth book of 
his treatiſe pz Fin1sBus, ſuffice, on this 
occaſion : Cum fic hominis natura gene- 


rata fit, ut habeat quiddam innatum quaſi 


£6,CIVILE'& populare quod Græci Head 
+ yocant, quicquid aget quæque virtus, id a 
8 communitate, & ea quam expoſui chari- 
te tate, athue ſocietate humana, non abhor- 
e rebit.” - The authority of a writer, who 
devoted ſo much of his attention to the mo- 


ral and political learning of the Greeks, and 


took ſo much pains to explain it to his 
countrymen, may ſurely be deemed deciſive. 
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to mention his abſolute indifference to heat and cold, and that there 
here is no peculiar ſeaſon which he gives to pleaſure. Let theſe 
things fink deep into all our minds: let us not ſuffer his arms to 
approach theſe territories: {R] let us not proudly depend on our 
ſtrength, by farming our judgments from the old Lacedemonian 
war: but let us attend, with all poſſible precaution, to our in- 
tereſts and our armaments: and let this be our point in view; to 
confin e him to his own kingdom ; not to engage him upon equal 
terms in the field. For if you be ſatisfied with committing hoſti- 
ties, there, nature hath given you [s] many advantages (let us but 
do our part). The fituat on of his kingdom, for inſtance, expoſes 
it to all the fury of an enemy; not to ſpeak of many other circum- , 


ſtances. But if we once come to a regular n there his 
s experience muſt give him the 8 5 5 


256 


But theſe are not the only * that require your attention: 
nor are you to oppoſe him only by the arts of war. It is alſo ne- 
| | cefſary” AK Teaſon and penetration ſhould inſpire you with an ab- 
| horrence of thöle who plead his cauſe before you: ever bearing in 
mind the abloſlte ! impoſſibility of conquering our foreign enemy, 
| "until we have puniſhed thoſe who are ſerving him within our walls. 
But this, 1 call the powers of heaven to witneſs, ye cannot, ye 
Vir not #01 No: fuch is your infatuation, or madneſs, or——1I 
Abs, not what to cin i it, (for T am aftentimes tempted to believe, 
mat ſome power, more than human, is driving us to ruin) that 
through malice, or envy, or & ſpirit of ridicule,” or fome like mo- 
five, you command hirelings to ſpeak,” (fome of whom dare not 
deny dat they are bireliags] and make their calumnies ſerve your 


ſx} Ln wot proudly, S. In the ori- Potidæa, they: were uin in_ poſſeſſion of 
ginal ixlpaxnm ia, eh, beſides the Thaſſus, Lemnos, and the adjacent iſlands, 
fignification which Wolfias afligns it, is from whence they might readily have at- 
frequently rendered infolſcere, ſuperbire, tempted a deſcent on Macedon. 

Ls] Many advantaget. Although the Tour. 


Athenians had loft Anbphipolis, Pydna, and 
mirth. 
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mirth. Vet, ſhocking as this is, there is; ſomething ill. more 
Hocking: theſe men are allowed to direct the public affairs with 
greater ſecurity than your faithful counſellors.— And now obſerye 


the dreadful conſequences of e to n wrotches, 1 ſhall 
mention facts well known to you all. g 


1 * 


| 5 Oiynchus, the adminiſtration of affairs. was divided between 
two ae. The one, in the intereſt of. ;Fhalip, intirely devoted t to 


rr. 


— to 3 the freedom of their country. . T0 which of theſe 
are we to charge the ruin of the ſtate? or who betrayed the troops, 
and by that treachery deſtroyed Olynthus? The creatures of Philip. 
Vet, while their city ſtood, theſe men purſued the advocates for li- 
derty, with ſuch malicious accuſations and invectiyes, that an 


of the Dee was N even to baniſh Apol- 


lonides. 14 8 
But this is not t the only inſtance. The Guns cuſtom hath. pro- 
duced the ſame calamities i in other places. In Eretria, at the de- 
parture of Plutarchus and the foreign troops, when, the people had 
. poſſeſſion « of the city, and of. Porthmus, ſome, were inclined to ſeek 
our protection, » ſome to ſubmit to Philip. Bot, being influenced 
by this latter party, on moſt, or, rather, all occaſions, the un- 
fortunate Eretrians were at length perſuaded to baniſh their faithful 
coumſellors. And the conſequence was this: Philip, their confede- 
rate and friend, detached a thouſand mercenaries under the com- 
mand of Hipponicus, razed the fortifications of Porthmus, ſet three 
, tyrants , over them, Hipparchus, Automedon, and Clitarchus; 
and, after this, when they diſcovered ſome inclination to ſhake off 
| the yoke, drove them twice out of their territory ; once by the 


forces commanded by Eutylochus: and, Sup * thoſe under 


Parmecio. 


* — 


To 
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To give but one inſtance more. In Oreum, Philiſtides was the 
agent of Philip; as were Menippus, and Socrates, and Thoas, and 
Agapzus, the preſent maſters of that eity. And this was univer- 
fally known, But there was one Euphræus, a man for ſome time 
reſident at Athens, who ſtood up againſt captivity and flavery. 
Much might be faid of the injurious and contemptous treatment 
which he received from the people of Oreum, upon other occa- 
ſions. | But the year before the taking of the city, as he ſaw 
through the traiterous deſigns of Philiſtides and his accomplices, 
he brought a formal impeachment againſt them. Immediately, 
conſiderable numbers form themſelves into a faction, (directed FE 
ſupported by Philip) and hurry away Euphreus to priſon, as 

diſturber of the public peace. The people of Oreum were wit- 
neſſes of this; but, inſtead of defending him, and bringing his 
enemies to condign puniſhment, ſhewed no reſentment towards. 
them; but approved, and triumphed in his ſufferings. And now 
the faction, poſſeſſed of all the power they wiſhed for, laid their 
ſchemes for the ruin of the city, and were carrying them into 
execution. Among the people, if any man perceived this, he was 
filept ; ; ſtruck with the remembrance of Euphræus and his ſuffer- 
ings. And to ſuch dejection were they reduced, that no one dared 
to expreſs the leaſt apprehenſion of the approaching danger, until 
the enemy drew up. before their walls, and prepared for an affault. 


Then ſome defended, others betrayed their ſtate. When the city 


had thus been ſhamefully and baſely loſt, the faction began to 
exerciſe the moſt tyrannic power ; having, either by baniſhment 
or death, removed all thoſe who had aſſerted their own cauſe, and 
that of Euphræus; and were till ready for any noble enterpriſe. 


Euphræus himſelf put an end to his own life: and thus gave proof, 


that, in his oppoſition to Philip, he had been actuated by a juſt and 
pure regard to the intereſt of his country, 


And 
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And now what could be the reaſon (you may poſſibly aſk with 
farpriſe) that the people of Olynthus, and thoſe of Eretria, and 
thoſe of Oreum, all attended with greater pleaſure to the advo- 
cates of Philip, than to their own friends? The ſame reaſon which 
prevails here. Becauſe they, who are engaged on the part of truth: 
and juſtice, can never, even if they were inclined, advance any 
thing to recommend themſelves to favour : their whole concern is 
for the welfare of their ſtate. The others need but to ſoothe and 
fatter, in order to ſecond the deſigns of Philip. The one preſs for 
ſupplies; the others infiſt that they are not wanted: the one call 
their countrymen to battle, and alarm them with apprehenſions of 
danger ; the others are ever recommending peace, until the toils 
come too near to be eſcaped. And thus, on all occaſions, one ſet 
of men ſpeak but to inſinuate themſelves into the affections of their 
fellow-citizens z the other to preſerve them from ruin: till, at 
Kſt, the intereſts of the ſtate are given up; not corruptly or igno- 
rantly, but from a deſperate purpoſe of yielding to the fate of a 
conſtitution thought to be irrecoverably loſt. And, by the powers 
of heaven! I dread, that this may prove your caſe; when you 
find that reflection cannot ſerve you! And, when I turn my eyes: 
to the men who have reduced you to this, [T] it is not terror that 
I feel; it is the utmoſt deteſtation. For, whether they act through 
deſign or ignorance, the diſtreſs to which they are reducing us is 
manifeſt. But far be this diſtreſs from us, Athenians! It were 
better to die ten thouſand deaths, than to be guilty of a ſervile 
complaiſance to Philip, and to abandon any of your faithful coun- 
fellors |! The people of Oreum have now met a noble return for 


[T] Ii net terror, &c. The word fied their own integrity and reſolution, their 


in the original ſignifies the moſt abject fear 


and diſmay: and the whole paſſage ſeems 


to have a particular reference or alluſion. 
Poſſibly ſome of Philip's partizans might 
have accuſed Demoſthenes of being thus 
affected at their ſight; while they magni- 


true diſcernment, and patriot zeal for the 
intereſt of their country; and poſſibly might 
have called out for ſevere puniſhment on 
the man who dared to utter the moſt bitter 
invectives againſt a powerful prince: in alli- 
ance with Athens. 

their 
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their confidence in Philip's creatures, and their violence towards 


Euphræus. The Eretrians are nobly rewarded for driving out our 


| ambaſſadors, and committing their affairs to Clitarchus. Captivity 
and ſtripes, and racks are their reward. Great was his indulgence 


to the Olynthians, for chuſing Laſthenes their general, and ba- 


- niſhing Apollonides. It were folly and baſeneſs to be amuſed 


with ſuch falſe hopes as their's, when neither our counſels dire& 
us, nor our inclinations prompt us, to the purſuit of our' true 
intereſts; and to ſuffer thoſe who ſpeak for our enemies to perſuade 
us that the ſtate is too powerful to be affected by any accident 
whatever. It is ſhameful to cry out, when ſome event hath ſur- 
priſed us, Heavens! who could have expected this? We ſhould 
% have acted thus and thus; and avoided theſe and theſe errors.” 
There are many things, the Olynthians can now mention, which, 
if foreſeen in time, would have prevented their deſtruction. The 
people of Oreum can mention many: thoſe of Phocis many: every 
ſtate that hath been deſtroyed can mention many ſuch things. But 
what doth it avail them now? while the veſſel is ſafe, whether it 
be great or ſmall, the mariner, the pilot, every perſon ſhould exert 
himſelf in his particular ſtation, and preſerve it from being wrecked, 
either by villainy or unſkilfulneſs. But, when the ſea hath once 
broken in, all care is vain. And therefore, Athenians, while we 
are yet ſafe, poſſeſſed of a powerful city, favoured with many re- 
ſources, our reputation jlluſtrious —— what are we to do? (perhaps 
ſome have fat with impatience to aſk.)——1I ſhall now give my 


opinion, and propoſe it in form ; that, if approved, your voices 
may confirm it, 


Having, in the firſt place, provided for your defence, fitted 
out your navy, raiſed your ſupplies, and arrayed your forces : (for, 
although all other people ſhould ſubmit to ſlavery, you ſhould till 
contend for freedom ;) having made ſuch a proviſion, (I ſay) and 
this, in the ſight of Greece, then we are to call others to their 0 


duty; ; 
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duty; and, fof mis p = "to ſend ambaſſadors into all parts, 
to Peloponneſus, to Rhodes, ts Chios, and even to the KING: 
(for he is by no means unconcerned in oppoſing the rapidity of 
this man's progreſs.) If ye prevail, ye will have ſharers in the 
dangers and expence which may ariſe; af Jealt © you will gain tome 
reſpite: and, as we are engaged againſt a fingle perſon,” and not the 
united powers of a commonwealth, this may be of advantage; as 
were thoſe embaſſies of laſt year into Peloponneſus, ': and thoſe re- 
monſtrances which were made in ſeveral places by m me, and Poly- 
datus, that true patriot, and Hegeſippus, and Clitomachus, and 
Lycurgus, and the other miniſters; which checked his progreſs, 


prevented his attack of Ambracia, and ſecured Peloponneſus from 
an invaſion. 
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I do not mean that we mould endeavour to raiſe that ſpirit 
abroad, which we ourſelves are unwilling to afſume. It would be 
_ abſurd to neglect our own intereſts, and yet pretend a regard to 
the common cauſe 3 er, while we are inſenfible to preſent dangers, 
to think of alarming others with apprehenſions of futurity. No: 
let us provide the forces in the Cherſoneſus with money, and every 
thing elſe that they deſire. Let us begin with vigour on our part; 
then call upon the other Greeks ; convene, inſtruct, exhort them. 
Thus it becomes a ſtate of ſuch dignity as 6ur's. If you think the 
protection of Greece may be intruſted to the Chalcidians and 
Megarzans, and fo deſert it's cauſe, you do not think juſtly. It 
will be well if they van protect themfelves. No: this is your pro- 
vince: this is that prerogative tranſmitted from your anceſtors, 
the reward of all their many, and glorious, and great dangers. 
If every man fits down in eaſe. and indulgence, and ſtudies only 
to avoid trouble, he will certainly find no one to ſupply his 
placed ang J am allo apprehenſive, that we may be Forced into all 

„ Y that 


. 
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that trouble, to which we are ſo ayerſe, Were there perſons to 
| act i in our ſtead, our inactivity would have long ſince diſcovered 
them ; but there are rally none. 


| You have now heard my ſentiments, You” have heard the 
meaſures I propoſe, and by which I apprehend our affairs may 
be yet retrieved, If any man can offer ſome more ſalutary courſe, 
let him ariſe, and declare his opinion, And, whatever be your 
reſolution, the Gods grant that we may feel it's good effects. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


0 0 N after the preceding oration, the Athenian fuccours arrived 

at. Eubaea. Demoſthenes had propoſed the decree for them; and the 

wmniand was given to Phocion, whom the Athenians gladly employed 
on all extraordinary emergencies, and who was always ready to ſerve 
them, at the ſame time that he highly condemned their conduct. 


. Demoſthenes attended Phocion, not in a military charatter, but to 
endeavour to gain over the people Eubæa to the Athenian' intereſt ; 
in which he had ſome fucceſt : while the general, on his part, atted with 
fo mueh conduct and reſolution, that the"Macedotitans were forced to 


abandon the iſland; and the Eabzans entered into a treuty f alliance 
awith a 


In the mean time Philip 3 * the Helleſpont, to ſupport 
his fleet then in view, and to prevent Diopithes from cutting off his 
provifiens. When be bad craſſid the Iſthmus of the Cherſoneſus, he re- 
turned, and by a forced march arrived with the choice of his army at 
Cardia; where he ſurpriſed Diopithes, and defeated him in an action 
in which that general fell. This he affetted to conſider, not as an 
open breach of his treaty, but only as the conſequence of the protection 


be had granted to the Cardians, and an act of particular revenge he 
had determined ta tale an Diopithes. 


Philip 
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Philip then joined his army, and incamped before Perinthus, a place 
confſiderable by its commerce and fituation, ever firm to the Athenians, 
and conſequently dreadful and dangerous to Philip. The Perinthians 
defended tbemſelves with a courage almoſt incredible, and which, it ap- 
peared, could not be abated by danger or fatigue. Philip, on bit 
part, preſſed them by all the methods of aſſault : and, after many vi- 
gor ous efforts on each fide, when the city was juſt on the point of being 
taken by aſſault," or of being obliged to Surrender at d:fcretion, fortune | 
provided for it an unexpetied ſuccour. . 


The fame of Philip's arms having alarmed the court of Perſia, 
Ochus ſent his letters mandatory to the governors of the maritime 
provinces, directing them to ſupply Perinthus with all things in their. 
power : in conſequence of which they filled it with troops and pro- 
wvifions. While the Byzantines, juſtly conceiving their own turn would - 
be next, ſent into the city the Jower of their An ww "all other” 
| — for an ou defence. - N 
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as all they ſuffered was on account of Athens, they diſpatebed amb g- 
dors thither, to demand the ſpeedy and effettual aſſiſtance of that ftate, 


On this occaſion, Demoſthenes pronounced the following oration. © 
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«> 


to your intereſts. 


S I am perſuaded, Athenians, that you are now 
convened about affairs of greateſt moment, ſuch as 
d affect the very being of the ſtate, I ſhall endea- 
vour to ſpeak to them in the manner moſt agreeable 


' N 


There are faults of no late origin, and gradually increaſed to 


no inconſiderable number, which have conſpired to involve us in 


the preſent difficulties. 


But, of all theſe, what at this time moſt 


diſtreſſes us is this: that your minds are quite alienated from 


* We ſhall find in this oration many 
things which occur in thoſe that are pre- 
cedent: and as it js on the ſame ſubject, 
already exhauſted by ſo many orations, it 


was in ſome ſort neceſlary for the orator - 


to make uſe of repetitions. And it ſhould 
ſeem, that in ſuch a caſe repetition is by 
no means a fault, particularly as we may 
conſider this as a recapitulation of all the 


others: and may in effect call it the PER- 
ORATION OF THE PHILIPPICS. 
In which the orator reſumes the arguments 
he had already made uſe of; but, in re- 
ſuming them, gives them new force, as 
well by the manner in which they are dif- - 
poſed, as by the many additions with which 
they are heigatened. Tour, 


public 
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public affairs: that your attention is engaged juſt while you are 
aſſembled, and ſome new event related: then each man departs ; 


and, far from being influenced by what he hath heard, he does not 
eyen remember. it, 1 22 


The inſolence and outrage, with which Philip treats all man- 
kind, are really ſo great as you hear them repreſented, That it is 
not poſſible to ſet bounds to theſe, by the force of ſpeeches and 
debates, no one can be ignorant: for, if other arguments cannot 
convince, | let this be weighed : whenever we have had occaſion 
to plead in defence of our rights, we have never failed of ſucceſs, 
we have never incurred the cenſure of injuſtice : but all places and 
all perſons muſt acknowledge that our arguments are irreſiſtible. 
Is he then diſtreſſed by this? and are our affairs advanced? By 
no means! For, as he proceeds to take up arms, leads out his 
troops, and is ready to hazard his whole empire in purſuit of 
his deſigns, while we fit here, pleading, or attending to thoſe who 
plead the juſtice of our cauſe, the conſequence (and I think the 
natural conſequence) is this: actions prove ſuperior to words: and 
men's regards are engaged, not by thoſe arguments which we ever 
have advanced, or may now advance, how juſt ſoever; but by the - 
meaſures we purſue: and theſe are by no means fitted to protect 
any of the injured ſtates: to wy more of them is unneceſſary. 


As, then, all Greece is now divided into two. parties; the one 
compoſed of thoſe who deſire neither to exerciſe, nor to be ſubject 
to arbitrary power, but to enjoy the benefits of liberty, laws, and 
independence ; the other, of thoſe, who, while. they aim at an 
abſolute command of their fellow-citizens, are themſelves the 
vaſſals - of another perſon, by' whoſe means they hope to obtain 
their purpoſes: his partizans, the affecters of tyranny and deſpo- 
tiſm, are ſuperior every-where. So that, of all the popular con- 
NG I know not whether one be left firmly eſtabliſhed,. 


except 
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except our own. And they, who in the ſeveral ſtates have been 
raiſed by him to the adminiſtration of affairs, have their ſuperiority 
ſecured by all the means which can advance a cauſe. The firſt and 
principal is this. When they would bribe thoſe who are capable 
of ſelling. their integrity, they have a perſon ever ready to ſupply 
them. In the next place, (and it is of no leſs moment) at what- 
ever ſeaſon they deſire it, there are forces at hand to overwhelm 
their oppoſers : while we, Athenians, are not only deficient in theſe 
particulars, but unable even to awaken from our indolence ; [] like 
men reduced by ſome potion to a lethargic ſtate. In conſequence 
of this, (for I hold it neceſſary to ſpeak the truth) we are fallen 
into ſuch contempt and infamy, that, of the people immediately 
threatened with danger, ſome contend with.us [c] for the honour 
of commanding, ſome about the place of conference ; while others 


determine. rather to truſt to their own rength, than to accept of 
your alliſtages. ä 


And 8 2 Iam "IR particular i in recomting theſe things ? I call 
the Gods to witneſs, that I would not willingly incur your diſ- 
pleaſure; but I would have you know, and ſee, that in public as 
well as in private affairs, continued indolence and ſupineneſs, 
though not immediately felt in every ſingle inſtance of omiſſion, 
yet, in the end, muſt affect the general welfare. Vou ſee this 


[B] Like men reduced by ſome potion, &c. 
In the original, lite men who had drank 
of mandragora : an herb ranked by na- 
turaliſts among thoſe of the ſoporiferous 
kind. It ſeems to have been a proverbial 
phraſe, to ſignify Ad and negligent 
perſons. *: DUR. 

[c] For the honour of commanding, ſome 
about the place of conference. In all the 
confederate wars of the Greeks, that ſtate 


2 


which was acknowledged the moſt pow- 
erful had the honour of giving a com- 
mander in chief, and -of appointing the 
place of general congreſs for concerting 
the operations, In the Perſian war we 
find the Lacedemenians and Athenians 
ſometimes contending for theſe points; 
which in effect was a diſpute which of theſe 
ſtates was moſt reſpectable. 
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in the inſtances of Serrium and Doriſcum. When the peace was 
made, we began with neglecting theſe places. (Perhaps ſome of 
you have never.heard of them.) And theſe places, thus abandoned 
and deſpiſed, loſt you Thrace, and your ally Cerſobleptes. Again 
when he ſaw that this did not rouſe you, and that you ſent no 
aſſiſtance, he razed Porthmus; and, to keep us in continual awe, 
erected a tyranny in Eubœa, over-againſt Attica. This was diſ- 
regarded: and his attempt upon Megara was well nigh ſucceſsful. 
Still ye were inſenſible, expreſſed no impatience, no inclination 
to oppoſe him. He purchaſed Antronæ; and ſoon after got poſ- 
ſeſſion of Oreum. I paſs over many things; [Dp] Pherz, the 
march to Ambracia, the maſſacre of Elis, and thouſands of wal 
like actions: for it is not my deſign to give a detail of Philip's 
acts of outrage and injuſtice ; but to convince you, that the pro- 
perty and liberty of mankind will never.be ſecure from him, until 
he meets with ſome effectual oppoſition. 


There are perſons who, before they hear affairs debated, ſtop 
us with this queſtion, ** what is to be done?” not that they may 
do it, when informed, (for then they would be the beſt of citizens) 
but to prevent the trouble of attending. It is my part, however, 
to declare what we are now to do. 


[np] Phere, the march to Ambracta, the 
maſſacre of Elis. An orator does not al- 
ways picque himſelf on an exact adherence 
to hiſtory; but ſometimes diſguiſes facts, 
or aggravates them, when it ſerves his 


purpoſe. One would imagine that Philip 


had committed ſome terrible outrages a, 
Phere: and yet he only reſtored the li- 
berty of that city, by expelling it's tyrants: 
And, as to the maſſacre of Elis, it is not 
to be imputed immediately to Philip. He 
had, indeed, as chief of the allies in the 
facred war, and head of the Amphictyons, 


ſuggeſted the reſolution of proſcribing the 


Phocians and all the favourers of their im- 


piety. Some of theſe, who had fled into 
Crete with their general Phalecus, joined 
with a body of men who had been ba- 
niſhed from Elis, made an inroad into Pe- 
loponneſus, and attempted an attack upon 
their countrymen ; who, with the aſſiſtance 
of the Arcadians, obliged this rebellious 
army to ſurrender at diſcretion ;, and, in 
obedience to the decree of the Amphictyons, 
put it to the ſword, Tovs. 


Furſt, 
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| Firſt, then, Athenians, be firmly perſuaded of this: that Philip 
is committing hoſtilities againſt us, and has really violated the 
peace: that he has the moſt implacable enmity to this whole city ; 
to the ground on which this city ſtands; to the very gods of this 
city : (may their vengeance fall upon him !) But againſt our con- 
ſtitution is his force principally directed: the deſtruction of this 
is, of all other things, the moſt immediate object of his ſecret 
ſchemes and machinations. And there is, in ſome ſort, a neceſſity 
that it ſhould be ſo. Conſider; he aims at univerſal power; and 
you he regards as the only perſons to diſpute his pretenſions. He 
hath long injured you: and of this he himſelf is fully conſcious : 
for the ſureſt barriers of his other dominions are thoſe places 
which he hath taken from us: ſo that if he ſhould give up Am- 
phipolis and Potidæa, he would not think himſelf ſecure in Ma- 
cedon, He is then ſenſible that he entertains deſigns againſt you, 
and that you perceive them: and, as he thinks highly of your 
wiſdom, he judges that you hold him in the abhorrence he de- 
ſerves. To theſe things (and theſe of ſuch importance) add, 
that he is perfectly convinced, that although he were maſter of all 
other places, yet it is impoſſible for him to be ED while your 
popular government ſubſiſts: but that, if any accident ſhould 
happen to him, (and every man is ſubject to many) all thoſe who 
now ſubmit to force, would ſeize the opportunity, and fly to 
you for protection : for you are not naturally diſpoſed to graſp 
at power, or to uſurp dominion; but to prevent uſurpation, to 
wreſt their unjuſt acquiſitions from the hands of others, to curb 
the violence of ambition, and to preſerve the liberty of mankind, 


is your peculiar excellence. And therefore it is with regret 


he ſees in that freedom you enjoy a ſpy upon the incidents of his 
fortune: nor is this his reaſoning weak or trivial. Firſt, then, 
he is on this account to be regarded as the implacable enemy of 
our free and popular conſtitution. In the next place, we ſhould 
be fully perſuaded, that all thoſe things which now employ him, 
| . Z 2 all 
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all that he is now projecting. he is projecting againſt this city. 
There can be none among you weak enough to imagine, that the 


deſires of Philip are centered in [E] thoſe paltry villages of 


Thrace (for what name elſe can we give to Drongilus, and Cabyle, 
and Maſtira, and all thoſe places now ſaid to be in his poſſeſſion?) 
that he endures the ſeverity of toils and ſeaſons, and expoſes him- 
felf to the utmoſt dangers for theſe; and has no deſigns upon the 
ports, and the arſenals, and the navies, and the filver-mines, and 
other revenues, and the ſituation, and the glory of Athens, (which, 
never may the conqueſt of this city give to him or any other !) 


but will ſuffer us to enjoy theſe; while, for thoſe trifling hoards- 


of grain he finds in the cells of Thrace, he takes up his winter- 
quarters in all the horrors of a dungeon. It cannot be! Even in his 


march thither he had theſe in view : theſe are the chicf objects. 
of all his enterpriſes. 


Thus muſt we all think of him. And let us not oblige that 
man, who hath ever been our moſt faithful counſellor, to pro- 
poſe the war in form: that would be to ſeek a pretence to avoid: 
it, not to purſue the intereſt of our conntry. To yourſelves I 
appeal: if, after the firſt, or the ſecond, or the third of Philip's: 


infractions of his treaty, (for there was a long ſucceſſion of them) 


any man had moved you to declare hoſtilities againſt him,, and he 
had given the ſame aſſiſtance to the Cardians, as now, when no 


| ſuch motion came from any Athenian, would not that man have 


been torn to pieces? would you not have cried out, with one 
voice, that it was this which made him ally. to the Cardians ? 
Do not then ſeek for ſome perſon whom you may hate for Phi- 
lip's faults; whom you may expoſe to the fury of his hirelings.. 


When your decree for war hath once paſſed, let there be no diſ- 


pute, whether it ought or ought not to have been undertaken. 


ſe] Thoſe paltry villages, &c. See the notes of the oration on the ſtate of the 


Cherſoneſus, p. 127. 


Obſerve 
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Obſerve his manner of attacking you: imitate it in your oppoſi- 
tion: ſupply thoſe who are now oppoling him with money, and 
whatever elſe they want: raiſe your ſupplies : prepare your forces, 
gallies, horſe, tranſports, and all other neceſſaries of a war. At 
preſent, your conduct muſt expoſe you to deriſion. Nay, I call 
the powers to witneſs, that you are acting as if Philip's wiſhes 
were to direct you. Opportunities eſcape you; your treaſures are 
waſted ; you ſhift the weight of public buſineſs upon others; break. 
into paſſion ; criminate each other. I ſhall now ſhew whence theſe 
diſorders have proceeded; and point out the remedy. 


You have never, Athenians, made the neceſſary diſpoſitions in 
your affairs, or armed yourſelves in time; but have been ever led 
by events. Then, when it proves too late to act, you lay down 
your arms. If another incident alarms you, your preparations are 
reſumed ;; and all is tumult and confufion. But this is not the 
way. It is impoſſible ever to ſecure the leaſt ſucceſs by occaſional 
detachments. No: you muſt raiſe a regular army ; provide for 
it's ſubliſtence ; appoint ſtate-treaſurers, and guard the public 
money with the ſtricteſt attention: oblige thoſe treaſurers to an- 
ſwer for the ſums expended; and your general, for his conduct 
in the field: and let this general [y] have no pretence to fail to any 
other place, or engage in any other enterpriſe, but thoſe preſcribed. 
Let theſe be your meaſures, theſe your reſolutions, and you will 
compel Philip to live in the real obſervance of an equitable peace, 
and to confine himſelf to his own territory; or you will engage him 
upon equal terms. And perhaps, Athenians, perhaps, as you now 
aſk, ** what is Philip doing? whither is he marching ?” fo there 
may come a time when he will be ſollicitous to know whither 
our forces have directed their march, and where they are to 


appear. 


[F] Have no pretence, &c. See note on Phil. 1. p. 13. 
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If it be objected, that theſe meaſures will be attended with great 
expence, and many toils and perplexities, I confeſs it. (It is ne- 
ceflary, abſolutely neceſſary, that a war ſhould be attended with 
many diſagreeable circumſtances). But let us conſider what con- 
ſequences muſt attend the ſtate, if we refuſe to take this courſe ; 
and it will appear that we ſhall really be gainers, by a ſeaſonable 
performance of our duty. Suppoſe ſome God ſhould be our ſurety, 
(for no mortal could be depended on, in an affair of ſuch moment) 
for, although you are quite inactive and inſenſible, yet he will not 
at laſt lead his armies hither; till it would be ignominious, it 
would (I call every power of Heaven to witneſs!) be beneath you, 
beneath the dignity of your ſtate, beneath the glory of your anceſ- 
tors, to abandon all the reſt of Greece to ſlavery, for the ſake of 
private eaſe. I, for my part, would rather die, than propoſe ſuch | 
a conduct: if however there be any other perſon to recommend 
it to you, be it ſo; make no oppoſition ; abandon all affairs: but 
if there be no one of this opinion; if, on the contrary, we all 
foreſee, that the further this man is ſuffered - to extend his con- 
queſts, the more dangerous and powerful enemy we muſt find in 
him; why is our duty evaded? why do we delay? or when will 
we be diſpoſed to exert ourſelves, Athenians ? Muſt fome neceſſity 
preſs us? What one may call the neceſſity of freemen not only 
preſſeth us now, but hath long fince been felt: that of ſlaves, it 
is to be wiſhed, may never approach us. How do theſe differ? 
To freemen, the moſt urgent neceſſity is diſhonour; a greater can- 
not, 1 think, be aſſigned: to flaves, ſtripes and tortures. Far be 
this from us! It ought not to be mentioned! 


And now, the neglect of thoſe things, to which your lives and 
fortunes ſhould be devoted, it muſt be "confeſſed, is by no means 
juſtifiable; far from it! ſome pretence, however, may be alledged 
in it's excuſe. But to refuſe even to liſten to thoſe things which 
demand your utmoſt attention, which are of the greateſt moment 

to 
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to be fully conſidered, this deſerves the moſt ſevere cenſure. And 
yet you never attend but upon occaſions like this, when the danger 
is actually preſent; nor in time of diſengagement do you ever 
think of conſulting : but, while he is preparing to diſtreſs you, 
inſtead of making like preparations, and providing for your de- 
fence, you are ſunk in inactivity: and, if any one attempts to rouſe 
you, he feels your reſentment. But, when advice is received that 
ſome place is loſt, or inveſted, then you attend, then you prepare. 
The proper ſeaſon for attending and conſulting was then, when you 
refuſed : now, when you are prevailed upon to hear, you ſhould 
be acting, and applying your preparations. And by this ſupineneſs 
is your conduct diſtinguiſhed from that of all other nations: they 
uſually deliberate before events: your conſultations follow them.— 
There is but one courſe left, which ſhould long ſince have been 
purſued ; but ſtill may be of ſervice.— This I ſhall lay before you. 


"There is nothing which the ſtate is more concerned to procure 
on this occaſion than money. And ſome very favourable oppor- 
tunities preſent themſelves, which, if wiſely improved, may poſ- 
fibly ſupply our demands. In the firſt place, [o] they, whom the 
KING regards as his faithful and ſtrenuous adherents, are the 
implacable enemies of Philip, and actually in arms againſt him. 
Then [u] the man who was Philip's aſſiſtant and counſellor in all 


[G6] They whom the king regards, &c. 
He probably means the Thebans, who had 
given Ochus powerful affiſtance in the ſiege 
of Peluſium and who were now much 
provoked at Philip, on account of Echinus, 
which he had taken from them. 
ln] The man who was, Cc. As Philip 

ſeems to have already projected an expe- 
dition into Aſia, he received with open arms 
all the malecontents of Perſia, and held ſe- 
cret intelligence with the rebel Satraps, 


Hermias, the tyrant of Atarna, a city of 


Myſia, was of this number; and had been 
in confidence with Philip. Mentor, the 
Rhodian, general of the Perſian army, drew 
him to an interview, by feigned promiſes; 


where he ſerzed him, and ſent him in chains 
to Ochus, Inſtead of avzpmarcs, ſome 


copies have &vzomaros, brought back in which 
caſe it muſt be underſtood of Memnon or 
Artabazus, two rebellivus Satraps, who 
had taken refuge in Philip's court, but, by 
the mediation of Mentor, were reconciled 


to the king of Perſia, Urr. Tous. 
his 
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his deſigns againſt the KING hath been lately ſeized ; ſo that the 
KING will be informed of his practices, not by our accuſations, - 
to which he might ſuppoſe our private intereſt prompted us, but 


by the very agent and conductor of them. This will give weight 
to your aſſertions: and there will be nothing left for your mini- 
ſters to urge, but what the KING will gladly attend to: ** that 
% we ſhould unite to chaſtiſe the man who hath injured us equally : 

«« that Philip will be much more formidable to the KING, if his 
«« firſt attack be made on us: for that, if he ſhould be permitted 
«« to gain any advantage here, he will then march againſt him, free 
« from all apprehentions.” For all theſe reaſons, I think you 
ſhould fend ambaſſadors to treat with the KING; and lay aſide 
thoſe idle prejudices, which have fo often been injurious to your 
intereſts; ** that he is a barbarian, our common enemy, and the 
like.“ For my own part, when [I find a man apprehending dan- 
ger from a prince, whoſe reſidence is in Suſa and Ecbatana, and 
. pronouncing him the enemy of our ſtate, [1] who formerly re-eſta- 
bliſhed it's power, and [x] but now made us ſuch conſiderable 
offers, (if you rejected them, that was no fault of his) and yet 
ſpeaking in another ſtrain of one who is at our gates, who is ex- 
tending his conqueſts in the very heart of Greece, the plunderer 


of the Greeks, I am aſtoniſhed ; 


and regard that man, whoever 


he is, as dangerous, who doth not ſee danger in Philip. 


[1] Dh formerly re-Aabliſhed it's power. 
That is, when Conon, by the aſſiſtance of 
Artaxerxes Maemon, beat the Lacedemo- 
nian fleet at Cnidos, and reſtored the liberty 
and ſplendor of his country. _ 

[K] And but now made us, c. 
taxerxes Ochus, in order to reduce Egypt, 
which had revolted from him, ſollicited 
ſaccours from the principal cities of Greece, 


Ar- 


Argos and Thebes conſented : but from 
Athens and Lacedemon he could obtain 
only vain profeſſions of friendſhip. He 
had, without doubt, offered large advan- 
tages to ſuch people as would concur with 
him. Demoſthenes here inſinuates an ac- 
cuſation of the imprudence of Athens, in 
rejecting theſe offers. g Tous, 


There 
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There is another affair, wherein the public hath been injured, 
which hath been attacked moſt unjuſtly and indecently ; which 
is the conſtant pretence of thoſe who refuſe to perform their duty 
to the ſtate; to which you will find the blame of every omiſſion, 
which every man is guilty of, conſtantly transferred. I cannot 
ſpeak of it, without great apprehenſions. Yet I will ſpeak: for 
I think I can ſerve my country, by advancing [L] ſome things, 
both in behalf of the poor, againſt the neceſſitous; if we firſt 
baniſh thoſe invectives, unjuſtly thrown out againſt the theatrical 
funds; and thoſe fears, that ſuch an appointment cannot ſubſiſt 
without ſome diſmal conſequences ; an appointment which, above 
all others, may be moſt conducive to our our intereſts, and give 


the greateſt ſtrength to the whole community. 


[I] Some things in behalf ofthe poor, &c. 
The theatrical diſtributions afforded a per- 
petual occaſion of public conteſts between 
the ſeveral orders of the ſtate. The poor 
were ever diſſatisfied that the richer citizens 
ſhared the largeſſes, which they conſidered 
as their own peculiar right: and the rich 
beheld with impatience the diſſipation of 
the public funds; which threw the whole 
weight of the ſupplies on them. But there 
was ſtill a greater cauſe of complaint. The 
revenues of the ſtate were not always ſuffi- 
cient to defray the immenſe expences of 
feaſts and entertainments. And, in this 
caſe, ſome faCtious leader, who was willing 
to gain popularity, would propoſe to tax 
the rich; or perhaps, by ſome infamous 
calumnies, would raiſe a proſecution, which 
would bring in a large pecuniary fine. The 
rich, it may be imagined, were alarmed at 
ſuch proceedings: they inveighed loudly 
againſt the authors of them, and ſometimes 
ventured to accuſe them in form, and to 


bring them io 2 jrial, When their baſe- 


A 2 


neſs and evil deſigns were publicly expoſed, 
the people were aſhamed to avow their in- 
tentions of ſupporting ſuch flagrant injuſ- 
tice. Their clamours were loud againſt 
the perſon accuſed. But, as in all judicial 
proceſſes they gave their votes by ballot, 
they then had an opportunity of ſaving their 
friend. ; 

All that the orator here ſays in defence 
of the theatrical appointments, is expreſſed 
with a caution and reſerve quite oppoſite to 
his uſual openneſs and freedom ; and which 
plainly betray a conſciouſneſs of his being 
inconſiſtent with his former ſentiments. 
How far he may be excuſed by the ſuppoſed 
neceſſity of yielding to the violent prepoſ- 
ſeſſions of the people, and giving up a fa- 
vourite point, I cannot pretend to determine. 
But it is certainly not very honourable to 
Demofthenes, ' to ſuppoſe (with Ulpian) 


that his former oppoſition was merely per- 


ſonal ; and that the death of Eubulus now 
put an end to it. 


Attend 
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Attend then, while I firſt plead for thoſe who are thought ne- 
ceſſitous. There was a time, not long ſince, when [1] the ſtate 
could not raiſe more than one hundred and thirty talents ; and yet 
none of thoſe who were to command, or to contribute to the 
equipment of a galley, ever had recourſe to the pretence of poverty 
to be exempted from their duty : but veſſels were ſent out, money 
was ſupplied, and none of our affairs neglected. After this 
(thanks to fortune!) our revenues were conſiderably improved; 


and, inſtead of one hundred, roſe to four hundred talents; and 


this, without any loſs to the wealthy citizens, but rather with ad- 
vantage: for they ſhare the public affluence, 'and juſtly ſhare it. 
Why then do we reproach each other ? why have we recourſe to 
ſuch pretences, to be exempted from our duty? unleſs we envy 
the poor that ſupply with which fortune hath favoured them. I 
do not, and I think no one ſhould blame them : for in private fa- 


[1] The flate could nat raiſe more than 
ones hundred and thirty talents, We muſt 
underſtand this of thoſe revenues raiſed out 
of Attica only: for the contributions of 
the allies, according to the taxation of 
Ariſtides, amounted to four hundred and 
fixty talents annually. And Pericles raiſed 
them yet higher. In order to know the 
real value of their revenues, we ſhould con- 
fider the prices of things. In the time of 


Solon, an ox was ſold at Athens for five 


drachmæe: as we learn from Plutarch, in 
the life of Solon. A hog, in the time of 
Ariſtophanes, was worth three drachmæ: 


as appears from one of his comedies called 


the Peace. | OL1ver. 

A Drachma, according to Artbuthnot, 
was equal to 73d. of our money. A hun- 
dred drachmæ made a mina, or Jl. 4s. 7d. 
We may alſo, from the ſame author, add 


to the foregoing note theſe particulars. In 


the time of Solon, corn was reckoned at a 
drachma the medimnus, or 48. 6d. per quar- 
ter. In the time of Demoſthenes it was 
much higher, at five drachmæ the medim- 
nus, which makes it, per quarter, 11. 2s. 73d. 


In Solon's time, the price of a ſheep was 


73d. A ſoldier's daily pay was a drachma. 
The yearly falary of a common ſchoolma- 
ſter at Athens was a mina. In the early 
times of the republic, five hundred drachmæ 
was thought a competent fortune for a gen- 
tlewoman, 161. 2s. 11d; To Ariftides's 
two daughters, the Athenians gave three 
thoufand drachmæ, l. 17s. 2d. The 
arts and ſciences were rated very high ; 
and, though the price of a ſeat in the the- 
atre was no more than two oboli, or 22d. 
yet the performers were rewarded magnifi- 
cently, When Amcebzus ſung in the 
theatre of Athens, his pay per diem was a 
talent. 


milies, 
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milies I do not find the young fo devoid of reſpe& to years, or 
indeed any one fo unreaſonable and abſurd, as to refuſe to do his 
duty, unleſs all others do quite as much: ſuch perverſeneſs would 
render a man obnoxious to the laws againſt undutiful children: for 
to nothing are we more inviolably bound than to a juſt and chear- 
ful diſcharge of that debt, in which both nature and the laws en- 
gage us to our parents. And as we, each of us, have our parti- 


cular parents, ſo all our citizens are to be eſteemed the common 


parents of the ſtate: and, therefore, inſtead of depriving them of 
what the ſtate beſtows, we ought, if there were not this proviſion, 
to find out ſome other means of ſupplying their neceſſities. If the 
rich proceed upon theſe principles, they will act agreeably not ts 
juſtice only, but to good policy: for to rob ſome men of their 
neceſſary ſubſiſtence is to raiſe a number of enemies to the com- 
monwealth. 


To men of lower fortunes I give this advice : that they ſhould 
remove thoſe grievances of which the wealthier members com- 
plained fo loudly, and ſo juſtly : (for I now proceed in the man- 
ner I propoſed, and ſhall not fcruple to offer ſuch truths as may 
be favourable to the rich.) Lovk out, not through Athens only, 
but every other ſtate, and, in my opinion, you will not find a man 
of fo cruel, fo inhuman a diſpoſition, as to complain, when he ſees 
poor men, men who even want the neceſſaries of life, receiving 
theſe appointments. Where then lies the difficulty? whence this 
animoſity ? [x] When they behold certain perſons charging private 
fortunes with thoſe demands. which were uſually anſwered by the 
public; when they . behold the propoſer of this immediately riſing 


in your eſteem, and, (as far as your protection can make him) im- 


mortal; when they find your private vetes intirely different from 


your public clamours; then it is that their indignation is. raiſed: 


4 


6, » 0 j + 3 


Lx] I ben they beheld certain, &c. See note on page 177. 


Rp 
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for juſtice requires, Athenians, that the advantages of ſociety ſhould 
be ſhared by all it's members. The rich ſhould have their lives 
and fortunes well ſecured; that ſo, when any danger threatens their 
country, their opulence may be applied to it's defence. Other ci- 
tizens ſhould regard the public treaſure as it really is, the property 
of all ; and be content with their juſt portion ; but ſhould eſteem 
all private fortunes as the inviolable right of their poſſeſſors. Thus 
a ſmall ſtate riſes to greatneſs, a great one preſerves it's power. 


But it may be ſaid, that poſſibly theſe are the duties of our ſeve- 
ral citizens: yet, that they may be performed agreeably to the 
laws, ſome regulations muſt firſt be made. The cauſes of our 
preſent diſorders are many in number, and of long continuance, 
Grant me your attention, and I ſhall trace them to their origin. 


You have departed, Athenians, from that plan of government 
which your anceſtors laid down. You are perſuaded by your 
leaders, that to be the firſt among the Greeks, to keep up your 
forces ready to redreſs the injured, is an unneceſſary and vain ex- 
pence. You are taught to think, that to lie down in indolence, 
to be free from public cares, to abandon all your intereſts one by 
one, a prey to the vigilance and craft of others, is. to be perfectly 
ſecure, and ſurpriſingly happy. By theſe means, the ſtation. which 
you ſhould have maintained is now ſeized by another, and he is 
become the fucceſsful, the mighty potentate. And what elſe could 
have been expected ? for as the Lacedemonians were unfortunate, 
the Thebans engaged in the Phocian war, and we, quite inſenſible; 
he had no competitor for a prize ſo noble, fo great, fo illuſtrious, 
which for a long time engaged the moſt confiderable ſtates of Greece 
in the ſevereſt conteſts. Thus is he become formidable, ſtrength- 
ent d by alliances, and attended by his armies; while all the Greeks 
afe involved in ſo many and ſo great difficulties, that it is hard to. 
fay where they may find recourſe. But, of all the dangers of the 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral ſtates, none are ſo dreadful as thoſe which threaten our's : 
not only becauſe Philip's deſigns aim principally at us, but 


becauſe we, of all others, have been moſt . of our 
intereſts. 


[o] If then, from the variety of merchandiſes and plenty of pro- 
viſions, you flatter yourſelves that the ſtate is not in danger, you 
judge unworthily and falſely. Hence we might determine whether 
our markets were well or ill ſupplied : but the ſtrength of that 
ſtate, which is regarded by. all who aim at the ſovereignty of 
Greece as the ſole obſtacle to their deſigns, the well-known 
guardian of liberty, is not ſurely to 'be judged of by it's vendibles. 
No: we ſhould inquire whether it be ſecure of the affections 
of it's allies; whether it be powerful in arms. Theſe are the 


points to be conſidered : and in theſe, inſtead of being well pro- 


vided, you are totally deficient. To be aſſured of this, you need 
but attend to the following conſideration. At what time have the 
affairs of Greece been in the greateſt confuſion? I believe it will 
not be affirmed, that they have ever been in greater than at 
preſent. For, in former times, Greece was always divided into 
two parties, that of the Lacedemonians, and our's. All the 
ſeveral ſtates adhered to one or the other of thefe. The KING, 
while he had no alliances here, was equally ſuſpected by all. 
Io] By eſpouſing the cauſe of the vanquiſhed, he gained ſome 
credit, until he reſtored them to the ſame degree of power with 


lo] If then, from the variety, &c, 
See note on the oration on the ſtate of 
the Cherſoneſus, p. 196. | 

[y] By eſpouſing the cauſe of the van- 
quifhed, c. Lacedemon firſt entered into 
an alliance with Darius Nothus, by the 
mediation of Tiſſaphernes; which inabled 
Lyſander to conquer Athens, Conon ob- 


tained from Artaxerxes Mnemon the ſuc- 
cours neceſſary to revenge his country, 
and to re-eſtabliſh it. And it was with 
reaſon that the kings of Perfia attended to 
the preſervation of a due balance between 


the Grecian ſtates, leſt the prevailing power 


might turn it's thoughts to Aſia, and at- 
tempt an invaſion there. Tour. 
. their 


— — 
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for juſtice requires, Athenians, that the advantages of ſociety ſhould 
be ſhared by all it's members. The rich ſhould have their lives 
and fortunes well ſecured; that ſo, when any danger threatens their 
country, their opulence may be applied to it's defence. Other ci- 
tizens ſhould regard the public treaſure as it really is, the property 
of all ; and be content with their juſt portion ; but ſhould eſteem 
all private fortunes as the inviolable right of their poſſeſſors. Thus 
a ſmall ſtate riſes to greatneſs, a great one preſerves it's power. 


But ie wey be-faid, that pollibly tes are the dude; of our foo 
ral citizens: yet, that they may be performed agreeably to the 
laws, ſome regulations muſt firſt be made. The cauſes of our 
preſent diſorders are many in number, and of long continuance, 
Grant me your attention, and I ſhall trace them to their origin. 


You have departed, Athenians, from that plan of government 
which your anceſtors laid down. You are perſuaded by your 
leaders, that to be the firſt among the Greeks, to keep up your 
forces ready to redreſs the injured, is an unneceſſary and vain ex- 
pence. You are taught to think, that to lie down in indolence, 
to be free from public cares, to abandon all your intereſts one by 
one, a prey to the vigilance and craft of others, is to be perfectly 
ſecure, and ſurpriſingly happy. By theſe means, the ſtation. which 
you ſhould have maintained is now ſeized by another, and he is. 
become the ſucceſsful, the mighty potentate. And what elſe could 

have been expected? for as the Lacedemonians were unfortunate, 
the Thebans engaged in the Phocian war, and we, quite inſenſible; 
he had no competitor for a prize ſo noble, fo great, fo illuſtrious, 
which for a long time engaged the moſt confiderable ſtates of Greece 
in the ſevereſt conteſts. Thus is he become formidable, ſtrength- 
entd by alliances, and attended by his armies; while all the Greeks 
aft involved in ſo many and ſo great difficulties, that it is hard to 
fay where they may find recourſe, But, of all the dangers of the: 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral ſtates, none are ſo dreadful as thoſe which . threaten 'our's : 
not only becauſe Philip's deſigns aim principally at us, but 
becauſe we, of all others, have been moſt eres: of our 
. Intereſts, = 


[0].If then, from the variety of merchandiſes and plenty of pro- 
viſions, you flatter yourſelves that the ſtate is not in danger, you 
judge unworthily and falſely. Hence we might determine whether 
our markets were well or ill ſupplied : but the ſtrength of that 
ſtate, which is regarded by all who aim at the ſoyereignty of 
Greece as the ſole obſtacle to their deſigns, the well-known 
guardian of liberty, is not ſurely to 'be judged of by it's vendibles. 
No: we ſhould inquire whether it be ſecure of the affections 
of it's allies; whether it be powerful in arms. Theſe are the 
points to be conſidered : and in theſe, inſtead of being well pro- 
vided, you are totally deficient. To be aſſured of this, you need 
but attend to the following conſideration. At what time have the 
affairs of Greece been in the greateſt confuſion ? I believe it will 
not be affirmed, that they have ever been in greater than at 
preſent. For, in former times, Greece was always divided into 
two parties, that of the Lacedemonians, and our's. All the 
ſeveral ſtates adhered to one or the other of thefe. The KING, 
| while he had no alliances here, was equally ſuſpected by all. 
e] By eſpouſing the cauſe of the vanquiſhed, he gained ſome 
credit, until he reſtored them to the ſame degree of power with 


tained from Artaxerxes Mnemon the ſuc- 
cours neceflary to revenge his country, 
and to re-eſtabliſh it. And it was with 
reaſon that the kings of Perfia attended to 


fo] If then, from the \ variety, C. 
See note on the oration on the ſtate of 
the Cherſoneſus, p. 196. 


b By ee the cauſe of the van- 


quiſhed, c. Lacedemon firſt entered into 
an alliance with Darius Nothus, by the 
mediation of Tiſſaphernes; which inabled 
Lyſander to conquer Athens. Conon ob- 


the preſervation of ' a due balance between 
the Grecian ſtates, leſt the prevailing power 
might turn it's thoughts to Aſia, and at- 
tempt an invaſion there. Tour. 
| their 
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their adverſaries; after that, [ he became no leſs hated by 
thoſe whom he had ſaved, than by thoſe whom he had conſtantly 
oppoſed. But now; in the firſt place, the KING lives in amity 
with all the Greeks; (indeed, with-out ſome immediate refor- 
mation in our conduct, we muſt be excepted.) In the next place, 
there are ſeveral cities which affect the characters of guardians 
and protectors. They are all poſſeſſed with a ſtrong paſſion for 
pre-eminence ; and ſome of them (to their ſhame!) deſert, and 
envy, and diſtruſt each other. In a word, the Argians, Thebans, 
Corinthians, Lacedemonians, Arcadians, and Athenians, have all - 
erected themſelves into ſo many diſtin& ſovereignties. But among 
all theſe parties, all theſe governing ſtates, into which Greece is 
broken, there is not one (if I may ſpeak freely) [x] to whoſe 
councils fewer Grecian affairs are ſubmitted, than to our's: and 
no wonder; when neither love, nor confidence, nor fear, can 
induce any people to apply to you. It is not one ſingle cauſe that 
hath effected this; (in that caſe, the remedy were eaſy ;) but 
many faults of various natures, and of long continuance. With - 


[ He became no leſi hated, &c, La- 
cedemon had no ſooner ſubjected the Athe- 
nians, by the help of Darius, but ſhe rava- 
ged the Perſian provinces in Aſia Minor, 


and joined with the rebellious Satraps. 


And as ſoon as the Athenians were deli- 


vered by Artaxerxes from the Spartan yoke, -: 


they eſpouſed the quarrel of Evagoras, 
who had revolted from Artaxerxes, and 
uſurped a great part of the kingdom of Cy- 
prus. Benefits could not bind theſe ſtates. 
Intereſt alone formed their engagements, 
and -intereſt diſſolved them. The picture 
here exhibited of the conduct of the Greeks 
towards the kings of Perſia, is by no means 
flattering, in point of morals.. But it is 
not in modern times only that we find 


morals muſt be ſilent, when politics ſpeak, 
[x] To whoſe councils, c. The ruling - 
Rates of Greece accounted it their greateſt 


glory to ſee and hear a number of am- 
baſſadors in their aſſemblies, ſolliciting 


their protection and alliance. The con- 


queſts which Philip made in Thrace had 
put an end to many applicatiovs of this 
ſort, which had formerly been addreſſed to 
the Athenians. And their indolence made 
people decline any engagements with them, 
Foreigners were perſuaded, that they who 
were inſenſible to their. own intereſts were 
not likely to grant he due attention to 
thoſt of others, + + 5 


Out 
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out entering into a particular detail, I ſhall. mention one, in 


which they all center: but I muſt firſt intreat you not to be 
offended, if I ſpeak ſome bold truths without reſerve. 


Every opportunity which might have been improved to your 
advantage hath been fold. The eaſe and ſupineneſs in which 
you are indulged have diſarmed your reſentment againſt the trai- 
tors: and thus others are ſuffered to poſſeſs your honours.— But 
at preſent I ſhall take notice only of what relates to Philip. If he 
be mentioned, immediately there is one ready to ſtart up, and cry 
% we ſhould not act inconſfiderately; * we ſhould not involve 
ourſelves in a war,” And then he is ſure not to forget the great 
happineſs of living in peace, the misfortune of being loaded with 
the maintenance of a large army, the evil deſigns of ſome per- 
ſons againſt - our treaſures; with others of the like momentous 
truths, | | | 


But theſe exhortations to peace ſhould not be addreſſed to > you: : 
your conduct is but too. pacific; let them rather be addreſſed to 
him who is in arms, If he can be prevailed on, there will be 
no difficulty on your part. Then, it cannot be thought a mis- 
fortune to provide for our ſecurity at the expence of fame part of 
our poſſeſſions: the conſequences that muſt ariſe, if this proviſion 
be neglected, rather deſerve that name. And, as to the plundering 
of your treaſury, this muſt be prevented, by finding ſome effectual 
means to guard it; not by neglecting your intereſts. Nor can I 
but expreſs the utmoſt indignation, when I find ſome of you 
complaining that your treaſures are plundered, though it be in 
your power to ſecure. them, and to puniſh the guilty; and yet 
looking on with indifference, while Philip is plundering every part 
of Greece ſucceſſively; and this, that he may at laſt deſtroy you. 


And what can be the reaſon, Athenians, that when Philip is 
guilty of ſuch manifeſt violations of juſtice, when he is actually 
| | ſeizing 


| 
' 
| 
| 
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ſeizing | our cities, yer none of theſe men will acknowledge that 
he acts unjuſtly, or commits hoſtilities ; but aſſert, that they 
who rouſe you from your inſenſibility, and urge you to oppoſe 
theſe outrages, are involving you in war? This is the reaſon : 
that, whatever accidents may happen in the courſe of the war, 


(and there is a neceſſity, a melancholy neceſſity, that war ſhould 
be attended with many accidents) they may lay the whole blame 


upon your beſt and moſt faithful counſellors. They know, that, 


if, with a ſteady and unanimous reſolution, you oppoſe the in- 
ſolent invader, he muſt be conquered, and they deprived of a 
maſter, whoſe pay was' ever ready. But, if the firſt unhappy 


accident calls you off to private trials and. proſecutions, they need 


but appear as accuſers, and two great points are ſecured; your 


favour, and Philip's gold: while you diſcharge the vengeance 
due to their perfidy, - againſt your faithful ſpeakers. Theſe are 
their hopes : theſe the grounds of their complaints, that certain 


perſons are involving you in war. For my own part, this I know _ 
perfectly; that although it hath never been propoſed by any 
Athenian to declare war; yet Philip hath ſeized many of our ter- 
ritories, and but juſt now ſent ſuccours to the Cardians. But, if we 
will perſuade ourſelves that he is not committing hoſtilities, he 


would be the moſt ſenſeleſs of mortals, ſhould he attempt to un- 


deceive us: for, when they who have received the injury deny it, 


muſt the offender prove his guilt? But when he marches directly 


hither, what ſhall we then ſay? He will ſtill deny that he is at 


war with us; (as he did to the people of Oreum, until his forces 
were in the heart of their dominions; as he did to thoſe of 
Pherz, until he was upon the point of ſtorming their walls; 
as he did to the Olynthians, until he appeared in their tertitories 


at the head of an army.) Shall we then fay, that they who urge 


us to defend our country are involving us in a war? If fo, we 


muſt be flaves. There is no medium! Nor is your danger the 
fame with that of other ſtates. Fir s defign is not to inſlave, 


but 
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but to extirpate Athens. He. knows, that a ſtate, like your's, 
aceuſtomed to command, will not, or, if it were inclined, 
cannot ſubmit to ſlavery: he knows, that, if you have an op- 
portunity, you can give him more diſturbance than any other 
people: and therefore, if ever he vn on] us, WE mw be ſure 
of "_ no degree of e 


Since, chen, you are e in es of all chart is dear to 
you, apply to the great work, with an attention equal to the 
importance of it: let the wretches who have openly ſold them- 
ſelves to this man be the objects of your abhorrence : let them 
meet with the utmoſt ſeverity of public juſtice. For you will 

not, you cannot conquer your foreign enemies, until you have 
puniſhed thoſe that lurk within your walls. No: they will 


ever prove ſo many obſtacles to r our progreſs, and to 
give our enemies the ſuperiority. 


"Anll what can 2 the reaſon that he treats you with infolence, 
(for J cannot call his preſent conduct by another name ;) that 
he utters menaces -againſt you; while he. at leaſt condeſcends 
to diſſemble with other people, and to gain their confidence by 
good offices ? Thus, by heaping favours upon the Theſſalians, 
he led them inſenſibly into their preſent flavery. It is not 
| poſſible to enumerate all the various artifices he practiſed againft 
: the wretched Olynthians : (ſuch, among others, was the putting 
them in poſſeſſion of Potidza.) In his late tranſactions with 
| the Thebans, he enticed: them to his party, by yielding Bœotia 
| to them, and by freeing them from a tedious and: diſtreſſing 
war. And thus, after receiving their ſeveral infidious fayours, 
ſome of theſe people have ſuffered calamities but too well 
known to all: others muſt ſubmit to whatever may befal them. 
What you yourſelves have formerly loſt I ſhall not mention; l 
B b but 


| 


| 
| 
| 
þ 
N 
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but, in the very treaty of peace, in how many inſtances have 
we been deceived? how have we been deſpoiled? Did wWe not 
give up Phocis and the ſtreights? did not we loſe our Thracian 
dominions, Doriſcum, Serrium; and even our ally Cerſobleptes? 
is he not in poſſeſſion of Cardia? and doth he not avow his uſurpa - 
tion? Whence is it, then, that his behaviour towards you is ſo 
different from that towards others ? Becauſe, of all the Grecian 
ſtates, our's is the only one, in which harangues in favour of 
enemies are pronounced with impunity: and the venal wretch 
may utter his falſehoods with ſecurity, even while you are 
loſing your dominlons. It was not ſafe to ſpeak for Philip at 
Olynthus, until the people had been gained by Potidæa. In 
Theſſaly, it was not fafe to ſpeak for Philip, until that people 
had been gained by the expulſion of their tyrants, and by being 
reinſtated in the council of Amphictyons. Nor could it. have 
been ſafely attempted at Thebes, until he -had given- them up 
Bœotia, and exterminated the Phocians. But, at Athens, with- 
out the leaſt danger may Philip be defended, although he hath 
deprived us of Amphipolis, and the territory of Cardia; al- 
though he threatens our eity by his fortifications in Eubcea 3 
although he is now marching to Byzantium, Hence ſome of 
his advocates have arifen from penury to affluence; from ob- 
ſcurity and contempt to honour and eminence : while, on the 
other hand, you have ſunk from glory to diſgrace; from wealth 
to poverty: for the riches of a ſtate I take to. be the number, 
fidelity, and affection of it's allies: in all which you are noto- 
riouſly deficient. And hy your. total infenfibility, while your 
affairs are thus falling into ruin, he is become fuccefsful, great, 
and formidable to all the Greeks, to all the Barbarians; and 
you deſerted and inconſiderable; famptuous indeed ih your 
markets; but, in every ching wow # to PA 7 8 ri- 
diculous. N 


There 
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There are ſome ordters, 1 find, who vie y - yout intereſts and 
their on in a quite different light: Fo you they urge the neceſſity 
of continuing quiet, whatever injuries you are expoſed to: they 
themfelves find this Im pofffble, theungh no one offers them the 
teaſt injury. [s} Te yeu I ſpeak; Ariſtodemus! Suppoſe a 
perſon ſhould, without ſeverity, aſk you this queſtion : © How 
« is it; th# yt; Who are fenſible, (for it is æ well-known truth) 
«that the life of private men is ſerene and eaſy, and free 
* from danger; tfrat fer ſtateftnen, invidious and infectire, ſubject 
* to daily eontefts and diſquiets ; ; ſhould” yet prefer the life en- 
eompaſſed with dangers, to that of peace and diſctigagement ?” 
What ould you ſay? Suppoſe we admit the truth of the very 
beſt anfwer you could make, ** that you were prompted by a 
& deſire of honour and fenown :” is it poſſible, that you, who 
engagett in ſuch painfiil undertakings, who deſpiſed all toils and 
dattgets, fot the fake of theſe, ſhould avid the ſtate to give 
them up for eat and indolgence? You cannot, ſurely, ſay, 
thar it was incumbent upon you to maintain a degree of emi- 
netice in the city; and that the city was not concerned to 

| maintain her eminence in Greece l Nor do I ſee how the public 
fafety requires that we fuld corffine ourſelves to our own con- 
cerns; and yet, that an officious intruſion into thoſe of others. 
fkonld Be necefſary for your fafety. On the contrary, you are 
involving yourſelf in the greateſt dang gers, by being unneceſſa- 
rity aſſiduous; and the city, by being quite inactive. But 
then you have an illuſtrious reputation, derived from your 
family, which it would be ſhameful not to ſupport : while, 


PI To gtu I ea, Miſihtemut / He moſthenes propoſed a dectee for crowning: 
was: by profeſſion a player; and was one this very man for his good ſervices, wtians 


of the ten ambaſſadors which the Athe- he here inveighs againſt with ſo much! bit- 
niane had ſent to the court of Macedon, to terneſs. 


treat: about the peace. At his return, De- 
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on the contrary, nothing has been tranſmitted from our fa- 


** thers, but obſcurity and meanneſs. This is equally fa lſe; 


Your father was like you, and-therefore baſe and infamous. To 
the honour of our anceſtors, let all Greece bear witneſs; [ 7] twice 
reſcued, by their valour, from the Og 2 end 


There are perſons, than. * do not act with the ſame frmneſi 
and integrity in the conduct of their own affairs, and thoſe of 
the ſtate. Is not this the caſe, when ſome of them, after eſcaping 
from priſon, have raiſed themſelves ſo high, as to forget their 
former condition; and yet have reduced a ſtate, whoſe pre- 
eminence in Greece was but now univerſally acknowledged, to 
the loweſt degree of infamy and meanneſs ?: I could ſay more 
on theſe and other points: but I forbear: for it is not want 
of good counſel that now diſtreſſes, or ever hath diſtreſſed you. 
But when your, true intereſts have been laid before you, and 
that you have been unanimous in your approbation, you can, 
with equal patience, attend to thoſe who endeavour to diſ- 
credit, to overthrow all that hath been advanced. Not that 
you are ignorant of their characters; (for you can, at firſt 
glance, diſtinguiſh the hireling and agent of Philip from the 
true patriot) but that by impeaching your faithful friends, and 
by turning the whole affair into ridicule and invective, you may 
find a pretence for the intire neglect of your duty. 


| You have now heard truths of the higheſt moment, urged 
with all ene ö anne and zeal, You have heard a 


er] Twice reſcued, Sc. Firſt at Mara- in the higheſt terms, but] here rather 
thon, and afterwards at Salamis. Iſo- chuſes to leſſen the glory of his country, 
crates mentions a third time, when "they: than to recal an event which reflected on 
delivered Greece from the Spartan yoke. the Lacedemonians, now 2 with 
Demoſthenes [frequently ſpeaks of this Athens. | Ade Tounx. 


ſpeech, 
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ſpeech, not filled with flattery, danger, and deceit ; calcu- 
lated to bring gold to the ſpeaker, and to reduce the ſtate 
into the power of it's enemies. It remains, therefore, that the 
whole tenour of your conduct be reformed: if not, that utter 


deſolation which will be found in your affairs muſt be imputed 
wholly to yourſelves. 


End of the FOURTH PHILIPPIC. 
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ORATION AGAINST PHILIP; 


COMMONLY CALLED THE 


ORATION on the LETTER, 
| PRONOUNCED FOR WE 
ARCHONSHIP or THEOPHRASTUS, 
The Yzax after the foregoing OR ATION. 


To which is prefixed 


PHILIP's LETTER to the ATHENIANS. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


TH R "BS oration 18 che Athenians with the reſolution of 
ſending ſuccours to all the cities that were threatened by Philip's 
"arms: and their firſt ſtep was to diſpatch to the Helleſpont a convoy 
with proviſions ; which weighed anchor in view of Selymbria, a city of 
the Propontis, then beſieged by the Macedonians ; and was there ſerzed 
by Amyntas, Philip's admiral. The ſhips were demanded. by. the Athe- 
nian, and returned by Philip, oa with declarations Spcientl 
TN. 


The obſlinate valour of the Perintbians had forced Philip to turn 
the fiege into a blockade. He marched off: with a+ confiderable body of 
bis ar my, to attack other places; and made an incurſion inta the terri- 
tories of Byzantium. The Byzantines ſhut themſelves up within their 
city, and diſpatched one of their citizens to Athens,. ta defire the af- 
Iſtance f that ſtate ; who, with ſome difficulty; prevalied to have a fleet 
of. forty ſhips ſent out, under the. command of Chares, 


As this general had not the ſame reputation in other jlaces;. as at 
Athens, the cities by which he was to paſs refuſed to receivebim: ſo 
that he was obliged to ander for ſome time along: the. coafts,, extorting 
contrebutiane ee the- Athenian alhes ;. deſpiſed by . the' enemy, and: ſuf» 

Cc pected 


F 


pected by the whole world. He appeared at laſt before Byzantium ; 
where he met with the ſame mortiſying treatment as in other places, 
and was refuſed admiſſion : and ſhortly after was defeated by Amyntas 
in a naval engagement, in which a conſiderable part of his fleet was” 
Eber funk or taken. 


| ' Philip had for ſome time perceived, bat, ſooner or later, he muft 
inevitably come to a rupture with the Athenians, His partizans 
Were no longer able td lull them into ſecurity. Their oppoſition to bis 
defigns, however imperfett and ineffectual, was yet ſufficient to alarm 
him. He therefore determined to endeavour to abate that fpirit which 
now began to break through their inveterate indolence ; and for this 
purpoſe ſent them a letter, in which, with the utmoſt art, be laid open 
the cauſes of complaint be bad againſt them, and threatened them with 


 repriſals. This letter was not received at Athens till after the news 
of Chares's defeat. 


Philip had now laid fiege to Byzantium ; and exerted all his efforts 
to make himſelf maſter of that city. On the other hand, the Athe- 
nians were diſbeartened by the ill ſucceſs of their commander, and began 
to repent of having ſent any ſuccours: when Phocion, who always aſ- 
ſumed the liberty of ſpeaking his ſentiments freely, aſſured them, that, 
for once, they themſelves had not been in fault ; but that their general 

only was to blame. He was immediately defired to take on himſelf the 
charge of relieving Byzantium ; and ſet ſail with a numerous body of 
forces. He was received with the greateſt demonſtrations of joy : and 
his whole conduct expreſſed the utmoſt wiſdom and moderation. Nor was 
his valour leſs conſpicuous : he ſuſtained many aſſaults with an intrepidity 
worthy of the early ages of the commonwealth ; and at laſt obli ed Philip 


to raiſe the fiege. \ 


Phocion then departed amidſt the general acclamations of the people 
whom he had ſaved. He en to the relief of the colonies of the 


2 Ber ſoneſus, 
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Cherſoneſus, who were ever expojed to the attacks of the Cardians. 


In his way, he took ſome veſſels laden with arms and proviſions for the 
enemy and obliged the Macedonians, who had attempted Seftos, to 
abandon their enterpriſe, and ſhut themſelves up in Cardia. 


And thus, after various expeditions highly honourable both to himſelf 
and to his country, Phocion returned home, where he faund the Athe- 
nians engaged in a debate on Philip's letter: on which occaſion De- 
moſthenes pronounced his laſt oration againſt Philip, To have an- 
ſwered the letter particularly would have been very difficult : for, though 

Athens had the better cauſe, yet many irregularities had really been 
committed; which Philip kuew how to diſplay in their full force. The 
orator therefore makes uſe of his art to extricate himſelf from the 
difficulty ; avoids all former diſcuſſions of facts; and applies himſelf at 
once to raiſe the lively paſſions : affetts to conſider this letter as an open 
declaration of war; inflames the imaginations of bis hearers with this 
idea; and ſpeaks only of the means to ſupport their arms againſt ſo 
powerful an enemy. 
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PHILIP to the ſenate and people of Ar RHE NS: greeting. 


EX S the embaſſies I have frequently ſent to inforce thoſe 
| oaths and declarations by which we ſtand engaged, 
8 have produced no alteration in your conduct, 1 
thought it neceſſary thus to lay before you the 
ſeveral particulars in which I think myſelf ag- 
grieved. Be not ſurpriſed at the length of this letter : for, as I 
have many cauſes of complaint, it is neceſſary to explain them all 
diſtinctly. | 


| — 
* This letter is a maſter piece in the it's natural conſequence; a delicate irony : 
original, It has a maßeſtie and perfuaſye in ſhort, a noble and conciſe ſtile, made 
vivacity'; à forte and juſtneſs ef reafohi- for kings who ſpeak well; or have taſte 
ings ſaſtained through tho whole; a clent and diſcernment at leuſt to make choice of 
expoſition of facts, and each followed by thoſe' Who can make chem ſpeak well.” . If 
THE Philip 


PHILIP'CUETTER 


Firſt then, IB] when Nicias the herald was forcibly taken out of 
my own territory; inſtead of puniſhing the author of this out- 
rage, as juſtice required, you added to his wrongs, by keeping 
him ten months in priſon : ei] and the letters intruſted to him, 
by us, you read publicly in your aſſembly. Again: [p] when 
the ports of Thaſſus were open to the Byzantine gallies, nay, to 
any pirates that pleaſed, you looked on with indifference; although 
our treaties expreſſly ſay, that ſuch proceedings ſhall be confi- 
dered as an actual declaration of war. About the ſame time it 
was that Diopithes made a deſcent upon my dominions, carried off 
in chains the inhabitants of [E] Crobyle and Titiſtaſis, ravaged 
all the adjacent parts of Thrace, and at length proceeded to ſuch 
a pitch of lawleſs violence, as to ſeize [r] Amphilocus, who went, 
in quality of an ambaſſador, to treat about the ranſom of pri- 
ſoners; whom, after he had reduced him to the greateſt diffi- 
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Philip was himſelf the author of this letter, 
as it is but juſt to believe, ſince we have 
no proof to the contrary, we may reaſon- 
ably pronounce of him, as was ſaid of Cæ- 
far, that he wrote with that ſpirit with which 
he fought. Eodem animo dixit, quo be- 
llavit. Quint. inſt. I. 10. c. 1, Tour. 

[B] When Nicias the herald, &c. Pro- 
bably he had been ſeized upon his jour- 
ney from Thrace to Macedon, by Dio- 
pithes, at the time of his invading Philip's 
Thracian dominions, as mentioned in the 
preface to the oration on the ſtate of the 
Cherſoneſus. Tour, 

[e] And the letters intruſted to him, by 
us, c. The Athenians hoped, by open 
ing his packet, j to get ſome light into 
Philip's ſecret ſchemes and practices againſt 
them. There were found in it ſome let- 
ters directed to Olympias, Philip's queen, 
| which they treated with a moſt ſcrupulous 


ner that Philip repreſents it. 


reſpect, and took care ſhe ſhould receive 
them in the ſame condition in which they 
had been intercepted. Tov. 
vo] When the ports of Thaſſus were open, 
&c. The Athenians had engaged, by an 
article of their treaty, that the Thaffians, 
who were their ſubjects, ſhould not receive 
any ſhips that committed piracies on the 
ſubjects or allies of Philip, This article 
had not been ſtrictly obſerved ; perhaps on 
account of Philip's own infidelity, | 
' - rats - 

[z] Crobyle and Tirifafs. The firſt of 
theſe places is quite unknown. Tiriſtaſis 
is placed by Pliny in the Thracian Cher- 
ſoneſus. Tov, 
[r] As to ſeize Amphilocus. It is impoſ- 
ſible to ſave the honour of Diopithes, but 
by denying the fact; at leaſt in the man- 
Tour, 


culties, 
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culties, he compelled to purchaſe his freedom, at the rate of nine 
talents, And this he did with the approbation of his ſtate, Yet 
the violation of the ſacred character of heralds and ambaſſadors 
is accounted, by all people, the height of impiety: nor have any 
expreſſed a deeper ſenſe of this, than you yourſelves : [o] for, 
when the Megareans had put Anthemocritus to death, the people 
proceeded ſo far as [u] to exclude them from the myſteries; 
and erected a ſtatue before the gates, as a monument of their 


Co] For, when the Megareans had put 
Anthemocritus to death, c. Philip, here, 
beats the Athenians with their own wea- 
pons, and cites, very much to the purpoſe, 
the example of a memorable vengeance, 
which they had taken about an age before, 


upon the Megareans. - They had accuſed 


this people of favouring a revolt of their 
flaves, and of profaning a tract of conſe- 
crated land; and, upon this account, ex- 
cluded them from all advantages of com- 
merce in the ports and markets of Athens. 
Thucydides ſtops here: but Pauſanias adds, 


that Anthemocritus went from Athens, in 


quality of an herald, to ſummon the Mer 


gareans to deſiſt from their ſacrilege, and 


that, for anſwer, they put him to death. 
The intereſt of the Gods ſerved the Athe- 
nians for a pretence; but the famous Aſ- 
paſia, whom Pericles was fo violently in 
love with, was the true cauſe of their 


rupture with Megara. Some young Athe- 


nians, heated by wine, had taken away 
from Megara, a remarkable courtezan, 
called Simztha ; and the Megareans, by 
way of repriſal, ſeized two Athenian ladies 
of the ſame character, that were in Aſpa- 
ſia's train. Pericles eſpouſed his favourite's 
quarrel ; and, with the power which he 


then poſſeſſed, eaſily perſuaded the people 
to whatever he pleaſed. ' They thundered 
out a decree againſt the Megareans, for- 
bidding all commerce with them upon pain 
of death: they drew up a new form of an 
oath, by which every general obliged him- 
ſelf to invade the territories of Megara 
twice every year. This decree kindled the 
firſt ſparks of contention, which at length 
flamed out, in the Peloponneſian war. It 
was the work of three courtezans. Fhe 
moſt illuſtrious events have ſometimes as 
ſhameful an origin. Toun. 


[1] To exclude them from the myſteries ; 
and erected, fc. All the Greeks had, or- 
dinarily, a right to be initiated into what 
were called the lefſer myſteries which the 
Athenians celebrated at Eleuſis, in honour 
of Ceres and Proſerpine. But upon the 
death of Anthemocritus the Megareans 
were excluded; and a ftatue or tomb 
erected in honour of this herald, on the 
road leading from Athens to Eleuſis, near 
the gate called Dipylon. According te 
Ariſtophanes (in Acharn. Act. 2. Sc. 5.} 
the Megareans denied this murder, and 
threw the whole blame of it upon Aſpaſia 
and Pericles. '  Tovn, 
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crime. And is not this. ſhocking to be avowedly guilty of the 
very ſame crimes, for which your reſentment fell fo ſeverely upon 
others, when you yourſelves were aggrieved ? | 


In the next place, Callias, your general, hath made himſelf * 
maſter of all the towns upon the bay of Pagaſæ; though com- 
prehended in the treaty made with you, and united in alliance 
to me. Not a veſſel could ſteer it's courſe towards Macedon, 
but the paſſengers were all treated by him as enemies, and ſold: 
and this his conduct hath been applauded by the reſolutions of 
your council. So that I do not ſee how you can proceed further, 
if you actually declare war againſt me. For, when we were at 
open. hoſtilities, you did but ſend out your corſairs, make prize 
of thoſe who were failing to my kingdom, aſſiſt my enemies, and 
infeſt my territories, Yet now, when we are profeſſedly at peace, 
fo far have your injuſtice and rancour hurried you, that. [1] you 
have ſent ambaſſadors to the Perſian to perſuade him to attack 
me: which muſt appear highly ſurpriſing: for, [x] before thar 


[1]. You have ſent aber, to the Per- Artaxerxes Ochus, who governed Perſia 
lan, c. Diodorus informs us, that about at that time, before his reduction of theſe 
this time the ſatraps of the leſſer Aſia revolted provinces, . had marched into the 
had obliged Philip to raiſe the fiege of Pe- leſſer Aſia, againſt Artabazus, a rebellious 


niathus. Phe hiſtorian does not ſay that fatrap. The approach of the Perſians 


the Athenlans invited them: but Philip alarmed the Greeks : 
complains of it here; and Pauſanias ob- 
ſerves, that in this expedition the Perfian 
forces were commanded by Apollodorus, 


and Athens con- 
ceived a deſign of attacking them in their 
own country. is gave occaſion to the 
oration of Demoſthenes, intitled, Negi rar 


an Athenian general, Weimay obſerve, 
with. what diſreſpect Phiffp (whoſe an- 
ceſtors, in their greateſt proſperity, never 
aſpited higher than to the alliance of ſome 
ſatrap) here ſpeaks of the GREAT King 
— The Perſian ! Tovk, 
1 x] Before that prince had ſubdued 
Eeypt-and Phænicia, it was reſolved, &c. 


Evuyopray. Philip pretends that they had 
reſolved to admit him into the confederacy 
which was then forming in favour of the 
Greeks, with whom he affects to rank, 
and by his expreſſions removes every idea 
of foreigner and barbarian, which are the 
repreſentations that the orator frequently 
makes of him. Tour. 


prince 
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ZOE 


prince had fubdued Egypt and Phœnicia, it was reſolved, that, 

f he attempted any new enterpriſes, you would invite me, as 
well as all the other Greeks, to an aſſociation againft him. But 
now, with fach malice am I purfued, that you are, on the 
contrary, confederating with him againſt me. In former times, 
I am told, [IL] your anceſtors objected it as an heinous crime 


to the family of Pififtratus, that they had led the Perſian againſt 
the Greeks: and yet you are not aſhamed to commit the very 


fame action, for whieh you were continually mveighing againſt 


thoſe 1 


But your injuſtice hath not hopped þ here. Your decrees com- 
mand. me. to. [14] permit 'Feres and Cerſobleptes to reign unmo- 


leſted in Thrace, as being citizens of Athens. do not know 


that they were included in our treaty, that their names are to be 
found in the records of our engagements, or that they are Athe- 


nians. 


"But this I know, that Teres ſerved in my army againſt 


you,z and that when Cerſobleptes propoſed to my ambaſſadors to 
take the neceſſary oaths, in order to bo particularly included in 
the treaty, your generals prevented him, by declaring him an 
enemy to the Athenians. And how is this equitable or juſt ? 
when it ſerves your purpoſes, to proclaim him the enemy of | 
your ſtate; when- Lam to be ealumniated, to give him the 


= Thur e as edi 
erime-t0 the family, Cc. The compariſon 


whictPhilip-makes here, between the ſons 
of Piſiſtratus and the orators who ad ved 


an allianer wier Perſia, is founded upon 
an hiſtory too well known to be enlarged 
upon It is undoubredly by no means juſt: 
for, im different conjunctures; the! gvod 
citizen may employ the ſame forces: to fave 
his country that the wicked: one had for- 


meny employed to deftzxoy it. However, 


D & 


the turn he gives it was the ſitteſt i the 


worlch te affect the people, who thought 


id their greateſt honour to expreſs an inve- 
terate hatred ts the Perſians: 

[1M Te permit Tures am Cerfoblefites to 
reien Wci Hiſtory ſpeales only of Cer- 
ſobleptes: They had ſuffkred Hint to be 
overthrow: by Phitip : and, when they 
found: how nearly they themfelves' were 
affeted by hir fall, employed thoſe derrees 
tonendba ur to roſtore hin Tous. 


ritke 
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crime. And is not this ſhocking to be avowedly guilty of the 
very ſame crimes, for which your reſentment fell fo ſeverely upon 
others, when you yourſelves were aggrieved ? 


In the next place, Callias, your general, hath made himſelf ' 
maſter of all the towns upon the bay of Pagaſæ; though com- 
prehended in the treaty made with you, and united in alliance 
to me. Not a veſſel could ſteer it's courſe towards Macedon, 
but the paſſengers were all treated by him as enemies, and ſold: 
and this his conduct hath been applauded by the reſolutions of 
your council. So that I do not ſee how you can proceed further, 
if you actually declare war againſt me. For, when we were at 
open hoſtilities, you did but ſend out your corſairs, make prize 
of thoſe who were ſailing to my kingdom, aſſiſt my enemies, and 
infeſt my territories, Yet now, when we are profeſſedly at peace, 
fo far have your injuſtice and rancour hurried you, that. [1] you 
have ſent ambaſſadors to the Perſian to perſuade him to attack 
me: which muſt appear highly furpriſing: for, [x] before that 


8 You have ſent 2 t the Per- Artaxerxes Ochus, who governed Perſia 
lan, Nc. Diodorus informs us, that about at that time, before his reduction of theſe 
this time the ſatraps of the leſſer Alia revolted provinces, . had marched into the 
had obliged Philip to raiſe the frege- of Pe- leſſer Afia, againſt Artabazus, a rebellious 
niathus. The hiſtorian does not ſay that fatrap. The approach of the Perſians 
the Athenlans invited them: but Philip alarmed: the Greeks 
complains of it here; and Pauſanias ob- 
ſerves, that in this expedition the Perfian 
forces were commanded by Apollodorus, 
an Athenian general, Weimay obſerve, 


: and Athens con- 
ceived a defign of attacking them in their 
own country. This gave occaſion to the 
oration of Demoſthenes, imitled, Leg ra 
Evupoerdy. Philip pretends that they had 
with what diſreſpect Phifip (whoſe an- reſolved to admit him into the confederacy 
ceſtors, in their greateſt proſperity, never which was then forming in favour of the 
aſpired higher than to the alliance of ſome Greeks, with whom he affects to rank, 
ſatrap) here ſpeaks of the GREAT King and by his expreſſions removes every idea 


— The Perſian ! Tour. of foreigner and barbarian, which are the 
[K] Before that prince had ſubdued repreſentations that the orator frequently 
Exypt and Pheniaa, it was reſolved, &c, makes of him. TouR. 


prince 
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prince Had fubdued Egypt and Phcenicia, it was reſolved, that; 


ZOE 


if he attempted any new enterprifes, you would invite me, as 
well as all the other Greeks, to an aſſociation againſt him. But 
now, with fach malice am I purfued, that you are, on the 
contrary, confederating with him againſt me. In former times, 
I am told, [I] your anceſtors objected it as an heinous crime 
to the family of Pififtratus, that they had led the Perſian againſt 
the Greeks: and yet you are not aſhamed to commit the very 
fame action, for which you were continually inveighing againſt 
thoſe gory 


But your injuſtice hath not ſtopped here. Your decrees com- 
mand. me. to. [1] permit Feres and Cerſobleptes to reign. unmo- 
leſted in Thrace, as being citizens of Athens. do not know 
that they were included in our treaty, that their names are to be 
found in the records of our engagements, or that they are Athe- 
nians. But this I know, that Teres ſerved in my army againſt 
you.; and that when Cerſobleptes propeſed to my ambaſſadors to 
take the: neceſſary oaths, in order to be particularly included in 
the treaty, your generals prevented him, by declaring him an 
enemy to the Athenians. And how is this equitable or juſt ? 
when it ſerves your purpoſes, to proclaim him the enemy of 
your ſtate; when Lam to be calumniated, to give him the 


= Wannen e or andilaie 
crime to th family, Nc. The compariſon 


which Philip makes here, between the ſons 
of Piſiſtratus and the orators who-advifed 


an alliance wich Perſia, is founded upon 
an hiſtory too well known te be enlarged 
upon. MN is undoubtedly by no means juſt: 
for, im different conjunctures, the! gvod 
cttizen may employ the ſame forces to ſave 
his - country that the wicked: one had: for- 
merry employed to. deſtroy it. However, 


D & 


the turn he gives it was the fitteſt in the 


world to affect the people, who thought 


ic their greateſt honour to expreſs an inve- 
terate hatred” ts the Perſians; 

[1M] To permit Trres am Cerfobligites to 
reign; Cc. Hiſtory ſpeales only of Cer- 


ſobleptes; They had ſuffered” Hint to be 


overthrow by Philip : and; when they 
ſound: how nearly they themfelves' were 
affected by bis fall, employed thoſe devrees 
toendba ur: ti reſtore: him. Fon. 


title 
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title of your citizen; [&] when Sitalces was ſlain, to whom you 
granted the privileges of your city, inſtantly to enter into an 
alliance with his murderer; yet to engage in a war with me, 
on account of Cerſobleptes? and this, when you are ſenſible, 
that not one of theſe your adopted citizens have ever ſhewed 


the leaſt regard to your laws or determinations. But to bring 
this affair to a ſhort iſſue. [o] You granted the rights of your 
community o] to Evagoras of Cyprus, to Dionyſius the Syracuſan, 
and to their deſcendants. Prevail therefore upon the men who 


[v] Then Sitalces was ſlain, Cc. This 
Sitalces was the grandfather of Cerſob- 
leptes. In the beginning of the Pelopon- 
neſian war, he rendered the Athenians ſuch 
important ſervices, that they, by way of 
acknowledgment, admitted his ſon Sadocus 
into the number of their citizens. In the 


eighth year of this war, Sitalces was killed 


in a battle againſt the Triballi. His ne- 
phew Seuthes ſeized the kingdom, in pre- 
judice of his children: and hence became 


ſuſpected of being the cauſe of his death. 
Philip argues, from this ſuſpicion, as if it 


was an undoubted truth. „ 

[0] You granted the rights of your com- 
munity, c. What idea muſt we form of 
the ſplendor of that city, where even kings 
ſollicited for the rank of private citizens 
The other ftates of Greece affected the 
fame kind of grandeur. At a time, when 
ambaſſadors from Corinth were congratu- 
lating Alexander on his victories, they made 
him an offer of the freedom of their city, 
as the greateſt mark of honour poſſible. 
Alexander, now in the full ſplendor of his 


fortune, diſdained to return them any an- 


ſwer but a contemptous ſmile. This ſtung 


the ambaſſadors to the quick; and one of 
them was bold enough to ſay, Know, Sir, 


that the great Hercules, and you are the 
only perſons whom Corinth bas ever deigned 
to diſlinguiſh in this manner. This ſoftened 
the prince: he received them with all pof- 
ſible marks of reſpect, and accepted of a 
title which had been fo dignified. | 
Tour. 
[rj To Evageras of Cyprus, The Athe- 
nians erected a ſtatue to Evagoras, the 
elder of that name, and declared him a ci- 
tizen of Athens, for having aſſiſted Conon 


in reſtoring their liberty. He cauſed Sa- 


lamis to revolt from the Perſians, and ſub- 
dued moſt part of the ifland of Cyprus; but 
was afterwards reduced, and-fell by the 
hands of Nicocles. His ſon, Evagoras the 


younger, however, aſſerted his claim to the 


kingdom of Cyprus, and was ſupported by 
the Athenians againſt Protagoras, the ſuc- 
ceſſor of Nicocles. But his attempts were 
not ſucceſsful, Protagoras ſupplanted him 
at the court of Perſia, where he had been 
in full favour, He was cited to anſwer ta 
ſome heads of an accuſation z and, upon 
his juſtifying himſelf, he obtained a go- 
vernment in Aſia, well worth his little king- 
dom. But his bad conduct ſoon obliged 
him to abdicate, and fly into Cyprus ; where 


he periſhed wretchedly. Tops, 


have 
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have diſpoſſeſſed each of theſe to reſtore them to their dominions, 
and you ſhall recover from me [ ] all thoſe territories of Thrace, 
which Teres and Cerſobleptes commanded. But if you have no- 
thing to urge againſt thoſe who expelled thein, and yet are 
inceſſantly tormenting me, am not I juſtly warranted to oppoſe 


you ?—I might urge many other arguments upon this head ; but 
I chuſe to paſs them over. 


[z] The Cardians, I freely declare, I am determined to ſupport ; 
as my engagements to them are prior to our treaty; and as you 
refuſed to ſubmit your differences with them to an arbitration, 
though frequently urged by me: nor have they been wanting in 
the like ſollicitations. Should not I therefore be the baſeſt of 
mankind, to abandon my allies, and to ſhew greater-regard for 


you, my inveterate oppoſers, than for my conſtant and aſſured 
adherents ? 


Formerly (for I cannot paſs this in ſilence) you contented your- 
ſelves with remonſtrating upon the points above-mentioned. But 
lately, upon the bare complaint of the Peparethians, that they 
had been ſeverely treated by me, you proceeded to ſuch outrage, 
as to ſend orders to your general to revenge their quarrel, Yet 
the puniſhment which I inflicted was no way equal to the heinouſ- 
neſs of their crime: as they had, in time of peace, ſeized Halo- 
neſus, nor could be prevailed upon, by all my ſollicitations, to 
give up either the iſland or the garriſon. The injuries I received 
from the Peparethians were never thought of; but their puniſh- 
ment commanded all your attention, as it afforded a pretence for 
accuſing me; although I did not take the iſland either from them, 


[A] All thoſe territories of Thrace. inconſiderable) in the moſt contemptous 

In the original Tyy Ogazny, con, &. By light. Touk. 
the ironical pomp of this expreflion, he [R] The Cardians, &c. See the preface to 
ſets their dominions (which were really the oration on the ſtate of the Cherſoneſus. 
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or from you; but from the pirate Soſtratus. If then you con- 
feis that you delivered it to Soſtratus, you confeſs yourſelves guilty 
af ſending out pirates: if he ſeized it; without your conſent, how 
have I in jured you, by taking poſſeſſion of it, and by rendering 
it a ſecure harbour? Nay, fo great was my regard to your ſtate, 
that I offered to beſtow you this ifland : [s] but this was not agree- 
able to your orators: they would not have it accepted, but re- 
ſumed. So that, if I complied with their directions, I proclaimed 
myſelf an uſurper : if I ſtill kept poſſeſſion of the place, I became 
ſuſpected to the people. I ſaw through theſe artifices, and there- 
fore propoſed to bring our differences to a judicial determination; 
and, if fentence was given for me, to preſent you with the place; 
if in your favour, to reſtore it to the people. This I frequently 
defired : you would not hear it: the Peparethians ſeized the iffand. 
What then was I to do? ſhould J not puniſh the violators of oaths ? 
was I tamely to bear ſuch an audacious inſult ? If the iſtand was 
the property of the Peparethians, what right have the Athenians 
to demand it? if it be your's, why do you not reſent their uſur- 
pation? 8 | 


So far, in ſhort, have our animoſities been carried, that, when 
I had occaſion to difpatch ſome veſſels to the Helleſpont, I was 
obliged to ſend a body of forces thiough the Cherſoneſus, to de- 
fend them againſt your colonies, who are authoriſed to attack 
me [] by a decree of Polycrates, confirmed by the reſolutions of 
your council. Nay, your general has actually invited the By- 
zantines to join him, and has every-where publicly declared, that 


[s] But this was not agreeable ts your: or- 


ators : they, &c. Demoſthenes in particular 
oppoſed: their receiving a. reſtitution. under 
the-name of a preſent. 

['r] By a decree of Polycrates. 
orator had great credit at Athens, and on 


This 


many occaſions. favoured the deſigns: of 
Philip. Poſſibly he ated otherwiſe upon 
this occaſton, the: better to conceal his at- 
tachment; or that he might afterwards ſell 
his integrity at a dearer rate. Tour. 


he 
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he has your inſtructions to commence hoſtilities, at the firſt fa- 


vourable opportunity. All this could not prevail upon me to 


make any attempt upon your city, or your navy, of your terri- 
tories although I might have had ſucceſs in moſt, or even all 
of them. I choſe rather to continue my ſollicitations to have our 
complaints ſubmitted to proper umpires. And which, think ye, 
is the fitteſt deciſion; that of reaſon of of the ſword? Who are 
to be judges in your 'canſe, yourſelves or others? What can be 
more inconſiſtent, than that the people of Athens, [u] who com- 
pelled the Thaſſians and Maronites to bring their -pretenſions to 
the city of Sttyma to a judicial deciſion, ſhould yet refuſe to have 
their own difputes with me determined in the ſame manner? parti- 
cularly, as you are ſenſible, that, if the deeree be againſt you, ſtill 
you loſe nothing; if in your favour, it puts you in poſſeſſion of my 
conqueſts. i. 58 - a 


But what appears to me moſt unaccountable is this: when I 
ſent you ambaſſadors, choſen from all the confederated powers, on 
purpoſe, to be witneſſes of our tranſactions; when I diſcovered the 
ſincereſt intentions of entering into reaſonable and juſt engage- 
ments with you, in relation to the affairs of Greece ; you even 
refuſed to hear theſe ambaſſadors on that head. It was then in your 
power to remove all their apprehenſions, who ſuſpected any dan- 
ger from my deſigns; or to have openly convicted me of conſum- 
mate beſeneſs. This was the intereſt of the people; but the ora- 
tors could not find their account in it; for they are a ſett of men, 
to hoer K I may believe thoſe that are acquainted with your 


| ; v) Who compelled the Thaſſians and Ma- Herodotus; but, as it was in * neigh- 


ronites, c. The firſt of theſe people inha- bourhood of Maronea, probably the Ma- 


bited an iſland in the Egean ſea; the other, ronites had, in'quality pf protectors, or be- 
a maritime place in Thrace. The Thaſ- | n acquired ſome pretenſions to it. 
ſians had founded Stryma, according to Y e DER 
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polity) [x] peace is war, and war is peace ; as they are always ſure 
to make a property of the generals, either by aiding their deſigns, 
or by malicious proſecutions. Then they need but throw out 
ſome ſcandalous invectives againſt perſons of worth and eminence, 
citizens or foreigners, and they at once acquire the character of 
patriots, among the many. I could have eaſily filenced their cla- 
mours againſt me, by a little gold ; and even have converted them 
into praiſes : but I ſhould bluſh to purchaſe your friendſhip from 


ſuch wretches. To ſuch inſolence have they proceeded upon other 


occaſions, that they even dared to diſpute my title to Amphipolis 
which is founded, I preſume, upon reaſons beyond their power to 
invalidate : for, if it is to belong to thoſe who firſt conquered it, 
what can be juſter than our claim? [v] Alexander, our anceſtor, 
was the original ſovereign ; [z] as appears from the golden ſtatue 
which he erected at Delphos, from the firſt fruits of the Perſian 
ſpoils taken there. But if this admits of conteſt, and it is to con- 


tinue 


[x] Peace is war, and war is peace, &c. 
Ariſtotle, in his Rhetor. I. 3. c. 10, quotes 
this [nearly] as an example of an agreeable 
antitheſis : which, joined to the force, and, 
what is more, to the order of the argu- 
ments contained in this letter, inclines me 
to think that Ariſtotle was his ſecretary on 
this occaſion. But my conjecture, whe- 
ther well or ill founded, does not detrat 
ſrom Philip, in point of genius and fpirit. 
The true talent of a king is to know how 
to apply the talents of others to the beſt 
advantage. And we do not want other 
. proofs of Philip's abilities in writing; wit- 
neſs bis letter to Ariſtotle, on the birth of 
Alexander. Tous. 

[v] Alexander, our anceſtor, was the ori- 
ginal ſovereign, Philip aflerts boldly, with- 


founded it. 


out giving himſelf much trouble even to 


preſerve probability: for in the time of 
Alexander, the cotemporary of Xerxes, 


there was no city, nor any fortified poſt, 
in the place where Amphipolis was after- 
wards raiſed: nor was it till thirty years 
after the defeat of the Perſians that Agnon 


Tour. 
[z] 4s appears from the golden flatue, &c. 
Herodotus ſpeaks of this ſtatue, and places 


it near the coloſſal ſtatue, which the Greeks 


raiſed, according to cuſtom, out of the 


Perſian ſpoils. The proximity of theſe ſta- 


tues ſerves Philip as a foundation for giving 
his anceſtors an honour which really be- 
longed to the Greeks. ' Solinus mentions, 
that Alexander, a very rich prince, made an 
offering of a golden ſtatue of Apollo in the 


temple 


* 


* 
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tinue the property of thoſe who were laſt in poſſeſſion, it is mine 
by this title too; (for [A] I took it from the Lacedemonian inha- 
bitants, who had diſpoſſeſſed you:) and all cities are held either 
by hereditary right, or by the right of conqueſt. And yet you, 
who neither were the original poſſeſſors, nor are now in poſſeſſion, 
preſume to lay claim to this city, under pretence | of having held 
it for ſome ſhort time; and this, when you have yourſelves given 
the ſtrongeſt teſtimony in my favour : for I frequently wrote to you 
upon this head; and you as often acknowledged me the rightful 
ſovereign: and, by the articles of our late treaty, the poſſeſſion 
of Amphipolis, and your alliance were both ſecured to me. What 
title therefore can be better eſtabliſhed ? It deſcended to us from 
our anceſtors ; it is our's by conqueſt ; and, laſtly, you yourſelves 
have acknowledged the juſtice of our pretenſions; you who are 
wont to aſſert your claim, even when it is not ſupported by right. 


I have now laid before you the grounds of my complaints. 
Since you have been the firſt aggreſſors; ſince my gentleneſs, and 
fear of offending, have only ſerved to increaſe your injuſtice, and 
to animate you in your attempts to diſtreſs me; I muſt now take 
up arms; and I call the gods to witneſs to the juſtice of my cauſe, 


and the neceſſity of procuring for myſelf that redreſs which you 
deny me. | 


temple of Delphos, and another of Jupiter 
in the temple of Elis; but not that the 


declared, of 2 W for the Greeks. 


Perſian ſpoils were any part of theſe offer- 
ings.— This Alexander, ſurnamed Oανιονονν, 


friend of Greeks, had the reputation of an 


able politician, but not of a good ſoldier, or 
great commander. He ſerved the Perſians 


a long time, rather by force than inclina- 


tion; and, before the battle of Salamis, 


Tous, 

[A] I took it 1 the Lacedemonian inha- 
bitants, who had diſpoſſeſſed you, &c, Braſi- 
das, the Lacedemonian general, took Am- 
phipolis from the republic of Athens: and, 
by the aſſiſtance of Sparta, it afterwards 
maintained its independence, until it fell 
into the power of Philip. Torr, 


End of the LETTER. 
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then did he really attack the ſtate, under the concealment of 


It muſt be confeſſed, that this oration 
conſiſts almoſt wholly of repetitions. "This 
great man ſeems to have thought himſelf 
ſuperior to all vain criticiſms; and, only 
concerned for the ſafety of Athens, was in 
No pain about his private glory. He ſpeaks 
as an orator, whoſe end is to perſuade and 
convince; not as a declaimer, who ſeeks 
only to give pleaſure, and excite admira- 
tion. He therefore reſumes thoſe topics he 
had already made uſe of, and gives them 


E e 


r K . 


OW, Athenians! it is fully evident to you all, 
that Philip made no. real peace with us, but only 
deferred hoſtilities. 
Halus to the Pharſalians, when he completed the 
ruin of Phocis, [c] when he overturned all Thrace, 


[B] When he ſurrendered 


falſe 


new force, by the cloſe and lively manner 
in which he delivers them, Tour. 

[B] ben he ſurrendered Halus to the 
Pharſalians, &c. Halus was a town of 
Theſſaly, upon the river Amphryſus. Par- 
menio beſieged and took it: after which 
Philip put the people of Pharſalia in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, | Tour. 

[ce] When he overturned all Thrace, Cc. 
This is the language of an orator, who, 


to cepreſent Philip's outrages with the 
| greater 


THE OAATION 


falſe allegations and unjuſt pretences; but now he hath made 
a formal declaration of war, by this his letter. That we are 
not to look with horror upon his power; that, on the other 
hand, we are not to be remiſs in our oppoſition, but to engage 
our perſons, our treaſures, and our navies; in one word, our 
whole ſtrength, freely, in the common cauſe : theſe are the points 


I would eſtabliſh, 
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Firſt then, Athenians! the gods we may juſtly regard as our 
ſtrongeſt allies and aſſiſtants: fince, in this unjuſt violation of his 
treaty, he hath trampled upon religion, and deſpiſed the moſt 
ſolemn oaths. In the next place, thoſe ſecret practices to which 
his greatneſs hath hitherto been owing, all his arts of deceiving, 
all his magnificent promiſes, are now quite exhauſted. The 
Perinthians, and the Byzantines, [p] and their confederates, have 
at length diſcovered, that he intends to treat them as he formerly 
treated the Olynthians. The Theſſalians are no longer ignorant, 
that he affects to be the maſter, and not the leader of his allies. 
The Thebans begin to ſee danger in his ſtationing a garriſon 
[r] at Nicza, his aſſuming the rank of an Amphictyon, [y] his 


greater aggravation, takes the liberty of 
' ſpeaking of a part of that country as of 
the whole. Philip had indeed made himſelf 
maſter of the territories of Teres and Cer- 
ſodleptes, both kings in Thrace, and allies 
of the Athenians. But Pauſanias ob- 
ſerves, that, before the Romans, no one 
had ever made an intire conqueſt of 
Thrace. Tour, 

lo] And their confederates., The inha- 
bitants of Chios, Rhodes, and ſome other 
places, joined to defeat Philip's deſigns 
upon Perinthus and Byzantium, Tous, 


end to the ſacred war. 


bringing 


[E] A. Nicæa. This town was ſituated 
near T hermopylz, and was counted among 
the principal towns of the Loerians, (Epic- 
nemidit) the neighbours and allies of the 
Bœotians and Thebans. Philip made him- 
ſelf maſter of it at the time that he ſeized 
Thermopylæ, under pretence of putting an 
Toux. 

[Lr] His bringing into Macedon the em- 
baſſies from Peloponneſus, &c. Probably 
this was at the time when he interefted 
himſelf in the diſputes between Sparta and 
the Argians and Meſſenians, as mentioned 

in 


* 
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bringing into Macedon. the embaſſies from Peloponneſus, and 
his preventing them in ſeizing the advantage of an alliance with 
the people of that country. So that, of thoſe who have hitherto 
been his friends, ſome are now irreconcilably at war with him; 
others no longer ſerve him with zeal and ſincerity; and all have 
their ſuſpicions and complaints. Add to this, (and it is of no- 
ſmall moment) that the ſatraps of Aſia have juſt now forced 
him to raiſe the fiege of Perinthus, by throwing in a body of 
hired troops: and [o] as this muſt make him their enemy, and 
as they are immediately expoſed to danger, ſhould he become 
maſter of Byzantium, they will not only readily unite their force 
with our's, but prevail upon the king of Perſia to aſſiſt us with 
his treaſure; who, in this particular, far exceeds all other po- 
tentates; and whoſe influence in Greece is ſo great, that for- 
merly, when we were engaged in a war with Lacedemon, Fu] he. 
never failed to give the ſuperiority to that party which he eſpouſed :. 


21 


in the preface to the ſecond Philippic ora- 
tion. Strabo mentions an application 


[#] He never failed to give the ſupe· 
riarity to, c. Hiſtory repreſents the king 


of the Argians and Meſſenians to Philip 
to regulate a. conteſt between them and 
Lacedemon about their boundaries. And 
Pauſanias declaims againſt the pride of 
Gallus, a Roman ſenator, who thought 
it derogated from his dignity to decide the 


differences of Lacedemon and Argos; and 


diſdained to meddle with. a mediation, 
which Philip had formerly not only ac- 
cepted, but courted. Tour. 
[o] As this muſt make him their enemy: 
This proved an exact prediction of what 
happened ſome time after. Alexander, in 
his letter to Darius, alledges, as one of 
the principal ſubjects of their rupture, the 
powerful ſuccours which Perinthus received 
from the Perſian ſatraps. Arrian. L. 1. 
Tour, 


of: Petia as the ſupreme arbiter of the fate 
of Athens and Lacedemon, during the 
whole time of their quarrels. Darius- 
Nothus joined with the Lacedemonians ; 
and Lyſander, their general, deſtroyed 
Athens. Artaxerxes Mnemon protected: 


Conon, the Athenian general; and imme- 


diately Athens reſumed her former ſplendor.. 
Lacedemon afterwards joined in alliance- 
with the great king; and this intimi- 
dated the Athenians, and: oblized them to- 
ſeek for peace. Artaxerxes dictated the: 
articles of it, threatening to declare againſt 
thoſe who ſhould refuſe to ſubſcribe to» 


them. Athens inſtantly obeyed: Thus it. 


was that a foreign power lorded it over the 
Greeks, and by means of their diviſions had? 
the abſolute command of their fate, Tous.. 
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and now, when he unites with us, he will with caſe ſubdue the 
power of Philip. 


I ſhall not mention, as a balance to theſe ſo conſiderable 
advantages, that he hath taken the opportunity of the peace to 
make himſelf maſter of many of our territories, our ports and 
other like conveniencies. For it is obſervable, that where affection 
joins, and one common intereſt animates the confederating powers, 
there the alliance is never to be ſhaken; but where ſubtle fraud, 
and paſſions inſatiable, and perfidy, and violence have formed it, 
(and theſe are the means which he hath uſed) the leaſt pretence, 
the ſlighteſt accident, gives it the fatal ſhock, and, in an inſtant, 
it is utterly diſſolved. And, from repeated obſervations, I am 
convinced, Athenians ! that Philip not only wants the confidence 
and affection of his allies, but, even in his own kingdom, he is 
by no means happy in that well-eſtabliſhed regularity, and thoſe 
intimate attachments, which might be expected. The power of 
Macedon, indeed, as an ally, may have ſome effect; but, if left 
to itſelf, is inſufficient; and, when compared with his pompous 
enterpriſes, quite contemptible. And, then, his wars, his ex- 
peditions, all thoſe exploits which have given him this ſplendor, 
are the very means of rendering it yet weaker: for you are not 
to imagine, Athenians | that Philip and his ſubjects have the ſame 
deſires. He is poſſeſſed with the love of glory: they wiſh only 
for ſecurity. The object of his paſſlon muſt be attended with 
danger: and they but ill endure a baniſhment from their children, 


parents, wives; a life worn out with toils, and expoſed to con- 
tinual perils in his cauſe. 


Hence we may learn how his ſubjects in general are affected to 
their prince. But, then, his guards, and officers of his foreign 
troops: theſe you will find have ſome military reputation: yet 
they live in greater terrors than the obſcure and mean, Theſe 


are 
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are expoſed only to their avowed enemies: the others have more 
to fear from calumny and flattery, than in the field. The one, 
when engaged in battle, but ſhare the common danger: the others, 
beſides their part, and this not the leaſt of that danger, have alſo 
their private apprehenſions from the temper of their prince. 
Among the many, when one hath tranſgreſſed, his puniſhment 
is proportioned to his crime: the others, when they have moſt 
eminently diſtinguiſhed themſelves, are then, in open defiance of 
all decency, treated with the greateſt inſolence and diſdain. 


That theſe are inconteſtable truths, no reaſonable man can 
doubt: for they who have lived with him aſſure us, that his 
ambition is ſo inſatiable, that he will have the glory of every 
exploit aſcribed wholly to himſelf; and is much more incenſed 
againſt ſuch commanders as have performed any thing worthy of 
honour, than againſt thoſe whoſe miſconduct hath ruined his 
enterpriſes. But, if this be the caſe, how is it that they have 
perſevered ſo long in their attachment to his cauſe? It is for 
this reaſon, Athenians ! becauſe ſucceſs throws a ſhade on all his 
odious qualities (for nothing veils men's faults from obſervation 
ſo effectually as ſucceſs) : but let any accident happen, and they 
will all be perfectly diſcovered. Juſt as in our bodies; while we 
are in health, our inward defects lie concealed but, when we are 
attacked by a diſorder, then they are all ſenſible, in the veſſels, 
in the joints, or wherever we are affected: ſo in kingdoms and 
governments of every kind, while their arms are victorious, their 
diſorders eſcape the common obſervation; but a reverſe of for- 
tune (and this he muſt experience, as he hath taken up a burden 
much beyond his ſtrength) never fails to lay them open to 
every eye. | a 


If there be a man among you, (Athenians !) who regards 
Philip as a powerful and formidable enemy, on account of his 
good 
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good fortune, ſuch cautious foreſight beſpeaks a true prudent 
mind. Fortune, indeed, does greatly influence, or, rather, has the 
intire direction of all human affairs: but there are many reaſons 
to expect much more from the fortune of Athens, than that of 
Philip. We can boaſt an authority in Greece, derived from 
our anceſtors, not only before his days, but before any one prince 
of Macedon. They all were tributaries of Athens: Athens never 
paid that mark of ſubjection to any people. In the next place, 
the more inviolably we have adhered to piety and juſtice, the 
greater may be our confidence in the favour of the gods. But, 
if this be the caſe, how is it that in the late war his arms had 
ſuch ſuperior fortune? This is the cauſe (for I will ſpeak with 
undaunted freedom) : he takes the field himſelf ; endures it's toils, 
and ſhares it's dangers : no fayourable incident eſcapes him, no 
ſeaſon of the year retards him. While we (for the truth muſt 
not be concealed) are confined within our walls, in perfect in- 
activity, delaying, and voting, and wandering through the public 
places, in ſearch of news. Can any thing better deſerve the name 
of new, than that one ſprung from Macedon ſhould inſult Athens, 
and dare to fend ſuch letters as you have juſt heard recited ? that 
he ſhould have his atmies and his orators in pay? (Yes, I call 
Heaven to witneſs, there are thoſe among us, who do not wiſh to 
live for Philip, who have not ſenſe to perceive that they are ſelling 
all the intereſts of the ſtate, all their own real intereſts, for a 
trifling pittance !)—— While we never once think of preparing 
to oppoſe him ; are quite averſe to hiring troops, and want 
reſolution to take arms ourfelves. No wonder, therefore, that 
he had ſome advantage over us in the late war: On the contrary, 
it is really ſurpriſing that we, who are quite regardleſs of all that 
concerns our cauſe, ſhould expect to conquer him, who leaves 
no means omitted that may aſſure his ſucceſs, 


Let 
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Let theſe things be duly weighed, Athenians! and deeply im- 
preſſed upon your minds. Conſider, that it is not at your option, 
whether to profeſs peace or no; for he hath now made a decla- 

ration of war, and hoſtilities are commenced. Spare no expences, 
public or private : let a general ardour appear for taking arms : 
appoint abler commanders than you have hitherto choſen : for it 
muſt not be imagined, that the men who, from a ſtate of proſ- 
perity, have reduced us to theſe difficulties, will again ex- | 
tricate us, and reſtore us to our former ſplendor; nor is it to | 
be expected, that, if you continue thus ſupine, your cauſe will 

find other aſſertors. Think, how infamous it is, that you, whoſe 

anceſtors were expoſed to ſuch inceſſant toils, and fo great dangers, 

in the war with Lacedemon, ſhould refuſe to engage with re- 

ſolution in defence of that rightful power which they tranſmitted 

to us! how ſhameful, that this Macedonian ſhould have a foul | 
ſo daring, that, to enlarge his empire, his whole body is covered 
with wounds; and that the Athenians, they whoſe hereditary 

character it is to yield to none, but to give law to all their 

adverſaries, are now ſupine and enervated, inſenſible to the 

glory of their fathers, and regardleſs of the intereſt of their 

country | bs 


That I may not detain you, my ſentence is this: that we ſhould 
inſtantly prepare for war, and call upon the other ſtates of Greece 
to join in the common cauſe; not by words, but actions; for 
words, if not attended with actions, are of no force. Our pro- 
feſſions particularly have always had the leſs weight, as we are 
confeſſedly ſuperior to the reſt of Greece, in prompt addreſs, 
and excellence of ſpeaking. | 


End of the ORATION on the LETTER. 


CONCLUSION. 


AVING thus far traced the progreſs of Philip's attempts on 
Grete, it may be no improper concluſion to continue the account 
down to his final triumph over the liberty of that country. 


We have ſeen the Athenians at laſt exerting themſelves in a manner 
worthy of that renowned people. And Philip now returning from 
his Scythian expedition, in which be had engaged, when foiled in his 
attempts an Perintbus and Byzantium, found himſelf conſider ably 
diſtreſſed and harrafſed by the hoſtilities of Athens. To extricate 
himſelf from theſe difficulties, be formed a bold and ſubtle praject of 
entering Greece: and fo laid his ſcheme, as to make the Athenians 
themſelves the inſiruments of his defigns. 


By his intrigues be procured Aſchines to be ſent as their deputy 
to the council of Amphiftyons. This was in reality of the higheſt 
conſequence : for no ſooner had the deputy taken his ſeat, but a queſiton 

| 8 | Was 
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was moved, whether the Locrians of Amphiſſa had not been guilty 
of ſacrilege, in plowing the fields of Cirrha, contiguous to the temple 
of Delphos ? Sentiments were divided. Aſcbines propoſed a view : 
this was decreed : and, when the Amphiftyons came to take it, the 
Locrians, jealous of their property, and no doubt inflamed by thoſe 
who were in the ſecret of the whole defign, fell on thoſe venerable 
perſons, and obliged them to conſult their ſafety, by flight. Such an 
outrage was judged to demand the ſevereſt puniſhment : and it was 
decreed, that all Greece ſhould join in inflicting it. But, when the 
army came to the place of rendezvous, their appearance gave no great 
profſpett of ſucceſs. His agents and partiſans then aroſe, and by 
their artful repreſentations prevailed upon the Amphittyons to declare 
Philip general of the Grecian forces, and to invite him to execute their 
decrees. As the event was expetted, bis army was ready. He marched 
into Greece: but, inſtead of attacking the Locrians, he immediately 
ſeized Elatæa, a city of Phocis, of the utmoſt moment, as 1 awed 
Bæotia, and opened him a © paſſage into — 


This ſtep firuck Greece with. W Athens 8 
received the news with inexpreſſible confuſion; . The people ran 
diſmayed to an aſſembly, and called on their uſual counſellors to give 
their opinian in this critical juncture. Demojthenes aroſe; and his 
eloquence was exerted to animate their drooping courage; by his advice 
ambaſſadors were ſent through Greece, and particularly to Thebes, to 
engage the ſlates to riſe at once, to oppoſe the Macedonian torrent 
before it bore down all. Demoſthenes himſelf beaded the embaſſy to the 
Thebans. He found a powerful antagoniſt in Python, Philip's. agent: 
yet, in ſpight of his remonſtrances, he ſo fired that people, that they 
at once forgot all the favours Philip had conferred en them, and joined 
againſt him with the utmaſi cordial zeal, The confederates met at 
Eleufis. The Pythian priefleſs uttered the moſt terrible predictions, 
and threatened them with the ſevereſt fate ; but Demoſthenes took care 
to prevent the effect of this, by treating her oracles with contempt ; 
which 
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which he declared were dictated by Philip, and calculated to ſerve 
his intereſts. 


This prince now ſaw all his arts defeated; and therefore reſolved 
upon an engagement, as his laſt reſource. He advanced to Cheronaa, 
in the neighbourhood of which city the confederates were incamped, 
under the command of Chares and Lyficles, two Athenian generals, 
by no means worthy of commanding fo illuſtrious an army. The next 
day, by fun-riſe, both armies were in the field. Alexander, then 
but nineteen years old, ſurrounded by a number of experienced officers, 
commanded the left wing of the Macedonians. He began the onſet 
and was bravely oppoſed by the Sacred Band of the Thebans. On 
the right Philip himſelf commanded ; where the Athenians made their 
attack with ſuch vigour as obliged his ſoldiers to give ground. The 
advantage was purſued with the moſt imprudent and intemperate beat. 
But, "while the Athenians were ruſhing on without any order, Philip 
bore down upon them with his phalanx, and obtained an eaſy, though a 
bloody victory. At the ſame time, and with a like effuſion of blood, 
Alexander triumphed over the Thebans. 


Thus. were the confederates totally overthrown, and the liberty of 


Greece loft for ever. 
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was moved, whether the Locrians of Amphiſſa bad not been guilty 
of ſacrilege, in plowing the fields of Cirrha, contiguous to the temple 
of Delphos ? Sentiments were divided. Aſcbines propoſed a view: 
this was decreed: and, when the Ampbictyons came to take it, the 
Locrians, jealous of their property, and no doubt inflamed by thoſe 
who were in the ſecret of the whole deſign, fell on thoſe venerable 
perſons, and obliged them to conſult their ſafety, by flight. Such an 
outrage was judged to demand the ſevereſt puniſhment : and it was 
decreed, that all Greece ſhould join in inflicting it. But, when the 
army came to the place of rendezvous, their appearance gave no great 
preſpect of ſucceſs. His agents and partiſans then aroſe, and by 
their artful repreſentations prevailed upon the Ampbictyons to declare 
Philip general of the Grecian forces, and to invite him to execute their 
decrees. As the event was expected, bis army was ready. He marched 
into Greece: but, inflead of attacking the Locrians, he immediately 
ſeized Elatæa, a city of Phocts, of the utmoſt moment, as it awed 
Bæotia, and opened him a © paſſage into 42 


This ſtep flruck Greece with. aj. Athens 8 
received the news with inexpreſſible coꝶfiſſon. The people ran 
diſmayed to an afſembly, and called on their uſual counſellors to give 
their opinion in this critical juntture. Demojthenes aroſe; and his 
eloquence was exerted to animate their being courage; by his advice 
ambaſſadors were ſent through Greece, and particularly to Thebes, to 
engage the ſlates to riſe at once, to oppoſe the Macedonian torrent 
before it bore down all. Demoſthenes himſelf headed the embaſſy to the 
Thebans. He found a powerful antagoniſt in Python, Philip's. agent: 
yet, in ſpight of bis remonſtrances, he ſo fired that people, that they 
at once forgot all the favours Philip had conferred on them, and joined 
againſt him with the utmaſt cordial zeal. The confederates met at 
Eleufis. The Pythian priefleſs uttered the moſt terrible predictions, 
and threatened them with the ſevereſt fate ; but Demoſthenes took care 
to prevent the effect of this, by treating her oracles with contempt ; 
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which he declared were dictated by Philip, and calculated to ſerve 
his intereſts. 


This prince now ſaw all his arts defeated; and therefore reſolved 
upon an engagement, as his laſt reſource. He advanced to Cheronaa, 
in the neighbourhood of which city the confederates were incamped, 
under the command of Chares and Lyficles, two Athenian general, 

| by no means worthy of commanding ſo illuſtrious an army. The next 
day, by fun-riſe, both armies were in the field. Alexander, then 
but nineteen years old, ſurrounded by a number of experienced officers, 
commanded the left wing of the Macedonians. He began the onſet ; 1 
and was bravely oppoſed by the Sacred Band of the Thebans. On 
the right Philip himſelf commanded ; where the Athenians made their 
attack with ſuch vigour as obliged bis ſoldiers to give ground. The 

advantage was purſued with tbe moſt imprudent and intemperate heat. 
But, "while the Athenians were ruſhing on without any order, Philip 
bore down upon them with his phalanx, and obtained an eaſy, though a 
bloody victory. At the ſame time, and with a like effuſion of blood, 
Alexander triumphed over the Thebans. 


Thus were the confederates totally overthrown, and the liberty of 
Greece loft for ever. 
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O U ſee, ArhENIANSs! what forces are prepared, 
what numbers formed and arrayed, what ſoli- 
citing through the aſſembly, by a certain party; 
—and all this, to oppoſe the fair and ordinary 
courſe of juſtice in the ſtate. As to me, I ſtand 

here in firm reliance, firſt on the immortal gods, 

next on the laws, and you; convinced that faction never can have 
greater weight with you, than law and juſtice. 


It were to be wiſhed, indeed, that the preſidents of our ſenate, 
and of our popular aſſembly, would attend with due care to the 
order of their debates ; that the laws ordained by Solon to ſecure 
the decency of public ſpeaking might ſtill preſerve their force; 

| B that 
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that ſo, our elder citizens might firſt ariſe in due and decent-form, 
(as theſe laws direct) without tumult or confuſion; and each de- 
clare, in order, the ſalutary counſels of his ſage experience: that, 
after theſe, our other citizens who choſe to ſpeak, might ſeverally, 
and in order, according to their ages, propoſe their ſentiments oa 

every ſubject. Thus, in my opinion, would the courſe of govern- 
ment be more exactly regulated; and thus would our aſſemblies be 
leſs frequently engaged in trials. But now, when theſe inſtitu- 
tions, ſo confeſſedly excellent, have loſt their force; when men 
propoſe illegal reſolutions, without reſerve or ſcruple ; when others 
are found to put them to the vote, not regularly choſen to preſide 
in our aſſemblies, but men who have raiſed themſelves to this 
dignity by intrigue; when if any of the other ſenators on whom 
the lot of preſidency hath fairly fallen; ſhould diſcharge his office 
faithfully, and report your voices truly, there are men who 
threaten to impeach him, men who invade our rights, and regard 
the adminiſtration as their private property; who have ſecured 
their vaſſals, and raiſed themſelves to ſovereignty ; who have ſup- 
preſſed ſuch judicial procedures as are founded on eſtabliſhed laws, 
and in the deciſion of thoſe appointed by temporary decrees con- 
ſult their paſſions; now, I ſay, that moſt ſage and virtuous pro- 
clamation is no longer heard: Who 1s DISPOSED TO SPEAK, 
* OF THOSE ABOVE FIFTY YEARS OLD?” and then, Wno or 
© THE OTHER CITIZENS IN THEIR TURNS?” Nor is the in- 
decent licence of our ſpeakers any longer reſtrained by our laws, 


by our [A] magiſtrates; no, nor by the preſiding tribe, which con- 
tains a full tenth part of the community. 


If ſuch be our ſituation, ſuch the preſent circumſtances of the 
ſtate, and of this you ſeem convinced; one part alone of our po- 


[a] By our magiſtrates. In the original already given, in the introduction to the 
« by the PRYTANES, nor by the PROEDR1.” firſt Philippic Oration tranſlated. 
Of which officers ſome account hath been 


ty 
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lity remains; (as far as I may preſume to judge: ) [B] profecu- 
tions of thoſe who violate the laws. Should you ſuppreſs theſe; 
ſhould you permit them to be ſuppreſſed ; I freely pronounce your 
fate; that your government muſt be gradually and imperceptibly 
given up to the power of a few. You are not to be informed, 
ATHENIANS, that there are three different modes of government 

eſtabliſhed in the world; the monarchical, the government of the 
few, and the free republic. In the two former, the adminiſtration 
is directed by the pleaſure of the ruling powers; in free ſtates, it 
is regulated by eſtabliſhed laws. It is then a truth, of which none 
ſhould be ignorant, which every man ſhould impreſs deeply on his 
mind ; that when he enters the tribunal, to decide a caſe of viola- 
tion of the laws, he that day gives ſentence on his own liberties. 
Wiſely therefore hath our legiſlator preſcribed this, as the firſt 
clauſe in the oath of every judge: © I wilt Give MY voICE 
* AGREEARLY TO THE LAWsS;” well knowing, that when the 
laws are preſerved ſacred in every ſtate, the freedom of their 
conſtitution is moſt effectually ſecured. Let theſe things be ever 
kept in memory, that your indignation may be kindled againſt all 
thoſe whoſe decrees have been illegal. Let not any of their of- 
fences be deemed of little moment, but all of the greateſt impor- 
tance: nor ſuffer your rights to be wreſted from you, by any 
power; neither by the. combinations of your generals, who, by 


conſpiring with our public ſpeakers, have frequently involved the 93 


ſtate in danger; nor by the ſolicitations of foreigners, who have 


[B) Proſecutions, &c. Theſe any citizen 
might commence againſt the author of any 
decree or public reſolution, which he deem- 
cd of pernicious tendency, or repugnant 
to the eſtabliſhed Jaws, The mover of any 
new law was alſo liable to the like proſe- 
eution. And this was neceſſary in a con- 
ſtitution like that of Athens, where all 
deciſions were made in large and tumul- 


B 2 


tuous aſſemblies, Here, a few leaders 
might eaſily gain an abſolute authority, 
and prevail upon the giddy multitude to 
conſent to any propofition whatever, (if 
enforced by plauſible arguments) unleſs 
they were reſttained by the fear of being 
called to account for the motions they had 
made, and the reſolutions paſſed at their 
inſtances. | 


been 
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been brought up to ſcreen ſome men from juſtice, whoſe ad- 
miniſtration hath been notoriouſly illegal. But [o] as each man 
among you, would be aſhamed to deſert from his poſt in battle; 


ſo think it ſhameful to abandon the poſt this day aſſigned to you 
by the laws, that of guardians of the conſtitution. 


Let it alſo be remembered, that the whole body of our citizens 
hath now committed their ſtate, their liberties, into your hands. 
Some of them are preſent, awaiting the event of this trial : others 
are called away to attend on their private affairs. Shew the due 
reverence to theſe; remember your oaths and your laws: and if 
we convict Cteſtphon of having propoſed decrees illegal, falſe, and 
detrimental to the ſtate, reverſe theſe illegal decrees, afſert the 
freedom of your conſtitution, and puniſh thoſe who have adminiſ- 
tered your affairs in oppoſition to your laws, in contempt of your 
conſtitution, and in total diſregard of your intereſt. If, with thefe 
ſentiments impreſſed upon your minds, you attend to what is now 
to be propoſed, you muſt,. I am convinced, proceed to a decifion 
juſt and religious; a deciſion of the utmoſt advantage to yourſelves, 
and to the ſtate. 


As to the general nature of this proſecution, thus far have I pre- 
miſed, and, I truſt, without offence, Let me now requeſt your 
attention to a few words about the laws relative to perſons Ac- 
COUNTABLE to the public, which have been violated by the de- 
cree propoſed by Cteſiphon. 


In former times there were found magiſtrates of the moſt diſ-- 
tinguiſhed rank, and entruſted with the management of our re- 


[e] As each man, &c. To perceive the utmoſt weakneſs and cowardice z a matter 
whole force and artifice of this ſimilitude, of great triumph to his enemies, and a 
the reader is to recollect, that at the battle conſtant ſubject of their ridicule. 
of Chæronæa, Demoſthenes betrayed the 


venues, 
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venues, who in their ſeyeral ſtations were guilty of the baſeſt 
corruption, but who, by forming an intereſt with the ſpeakers in 
the ſenate, and in the popular afſembly, anticipated their accounts 
by public honours and declarations of applauſe. Thus when their 
conduct came to a formal examination, their accuſers were involved 
in great perplexity; their judges in ſtill greater. For many of 
the perſons thus ſubje& to examination, though convicted, on the 
cleareſt evidence, of having defrauded the public, were yet ſuf- 
fered to eſcape from juſtice; and no wonder. The judges were 
aſhamed that the ſame man, in the ſame city, poſſibly in the ſame 
year, ſhould be publicly honoured in our feſtivals, that proclama- 
tion ſhould be made, ** that the people had conferred a golden 
* crown upon him, on account of his integrity and virtue;” that 
the ſame man, I ſay, in a ſhort time after, when his conduct had 
been brought to an examination, ſhould depart from the tribunal, 
condemned of fraud. In their ſentence, therefore, the judges 


were neceſſarily obliged to attend, not to the nature of theſe of- 
fenc:s, but to the reputation of the ſtate, | 


Some of our [o] magiſtrates obſerving this, framed a law, (and 
its excellence is undeniable) expreſily forbidding any man to be 
honoured with a crown, whoſe conduct had not yet been ſubmitted 
to the legal examination. But, notwithſtanding all the precaution 
of the framers of this law, pretences were ſtill found of force 
ſufficient to defeat ifs intention. Of theſe you are to be informed, 
leſt you ſhould be unwarily betrayed into error, Some of thoſe 
who in defiance of the laws have moved, that men who yet ſtood 
accountable for their conduct, ſhould be crowned, are ſtill influ- 


enced by ſome degree of decency (if this can with propriety be ſaid 


Io] In the original; NOMO@ETHE found inconvenient, as well as ſuch new 
rig. i. e. One of thoſe who were appointed laws as the public intereſt ſeemed to de- 


to reviſe the laws, and to propoſe the mand. See note [r] on the ſecond Olyn- 
amendment or abrogation of ſuch as were thiac, | 


of 
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of men who propoſe reſolutions directly ſubverſive of the laws: ) 
they ſtill ſeek to caſt a kind of veil upon their ſhame. Hence are 
they ſometimes careful to expreſs their reſolutions in this manner, 
that the man whoſe conduct is not yet ſubmitted to examina- 
© tion, ſhall be honoured with a crown,” © when his accounts 
have firſt been examined, and approved.” But this is no leſs in- 
jurious to the ſtate; for by theſe crowns and public honours is his 
conduct prejudged, and his examination anticipated: while the 
author of ſuch reſolutions demonſtrates to his hearers, that his pro- 
poſal is a violation of the laws, and that he is aſhamed of his offence. 
But Cteſiphon (my countrymen) hath at once broken through the 
laws relative to the examination of our magiſtrates ; he hath ſcorned 
to recur to that ſubterfuge now explained : he hath moved you to 
confer a crown upon Demoſthenes, previous to any account, to 
any examination of his conduct: at the very time while he was 


yet employed in the diſcharge of his magiſtracy. 


But there is another evaſion of a different kind, to which they 
are to recur. Theſe offices, ſay they, to which a citizen is elect- 
ed by an occaſional decree, are by no means to be accounted ma- 
giftracies, but commiſſions or agencies. Thoſe alone are magiſtrates 
whom the [E] proper officers appoint by lot in the temple of 
Theſeus, or the people elect by ſuffrage in their ordinary aſſem- 
blies; ſuch as generals of the army, commanders of the cavalry, 
and ſuch-like: all others are but commiſſioners, who are but to 
execute a particular decree. To this their plea I ſhall oppoſe your 
own law, a law enacted from a firm conviction, that it muſt at 


once put an end to all ſuch evaſions. In this it is expreſſly de- 


clared, that all offices whatever, appointed by the voices of the 
people, ſhall be accounted magiſtracies. In one general term the 


[=] The proper efficers. In the original, neral name, while each of the three firſt 
the Theſmothetz, i. e. the ſix inferior had his peculiar title, | 
Archons, who were called by this ge- 


author* 


/ 
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author of this law hath included all. All hath he declared MA- 
SISTRATES, whom the voTEs or THE ASSEMBLY HAVE Ar- 
POIN TED: and particularly THE INSPECTORS OF PUBLIC WORRS.— 
No Demoſthenes inſpected the repair of our walls, the moſt im- 
portant of public works.—THrost WHO HAVE BEEN ENTRUSTED 
WITH ANY PUBLIC MONEY FOR MORE THAN THIRTY DAYS. 
THoSE WHO ARE INTITLED TO PRESIDE IN A TRIBUNAL,|[F|— 
But the inſpectors of works are intitled to this privilege. What 
then doth the law direct? That all ſuch ſhould aſſume, not their 
COMMISSION, but their MAGISTRACY, having firſt been judi- 
cially approved : (for even the magiſtrates appointed by lot are not 
exempted from this previous inquiry, but muſt be firſt *approved, 
before they aſſume their office.) Theſe are alſo directed by the law 
to ſubmit the accounts of their adminiſtration to the legal officers, 
as well as every other magiſtrate. And for the truth of what I now 
advance, to the laws themſelves do I appeal. Read 


Tus L AWS. 


Here then you find that what theſe men call commiſſions or agen- 
cies, are declared to be magiſtracies. It is your part to bear this 
in memory; to oppoſe the law to their preſumption; to convince 


Fr] There was ſcarcely any Athenian at “ Phcenician at his traffic, the Cilician 
all employed in public buſineſs, but had © robbing, the Spartan under the laſh, and 
ſome ſort of juriſdiction annexed to his of- * the ATHENIAN at his law-ſuit.”—And 
fice, Inferior ſuits and controverſies were this ſuggeſts the real value of that compli- + 
thus multiplied, and found perpetual em- ment which Virgil is ſuppoſed to pay this 
ployment for this lively meddling people: people, in that well known paſſage, Ora- 
who were trained from their youth, and bunt cauſas melius, &c. Critics have diſco- 
conſtantly exerciſed in the arts of managing vered in it di/hone/ly, affefted contempt of elo- 
and conducting ſuits at law, This was - quence, invidious detraction from the merit 
their favourite employment, and became of Cicero, &c. And yet it ſeems to amount 
the characteriſtic mark. of an Athenian. to no more than an acknowledgment of 
« I ſaw, faith Lucian (in Taro-Menip.) their ſuperior ſkill, in legal forms and 
« the Egyptian tilling his ground, the: pleadings, and the arts of litigation. 


— ñſ7C —— —  _ 
. 
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of men who propoſe reſolutions directly ſubverſive of the laws :) 
they ſtill ſeek to caſt a kind of veil upon their ſhame, Hence are 
they ſometimes careful to expreſs their reſolutions in this manner, 
that the man whoſe conduct is not yet ſubmitted to examina- 
© tion, ſhall be honoured with a crown,” © when his accounts 
have firſt been examined, and approved.” But this is no leſs in- 
jurious to the ſtate; for by theſe crowns and public honours is his 
conduct prejudged, and his examination anticipated: while the 
author of ſuch reſolutions demonſtrates to his hearers, that his pro- 
poſal is a violation of the laws, and that he is aſhamed of his offence. 
But Cteſiphon (my countrymen) hath at once broken through the 
laws relative to the examination of our magiſtrates ; he hath ſcorned 
to recur to that ſubterfuge now explained : he hath moved you to 
confer a crown upon Demoſthenes, previous to any account, to 
any examination of his conduct: at the very time while he was 
yet employed in the diſcharge of his magiſtracy. 


But there is another evaſion of a different kind, to which they 
are to recur. Theſe offices, ſay they, to which a citizen is elect- 
ed by an occaſional decree, are by no means to be accounted na- 
giftracies, but commiſſions or agencies. Thoſe alone are magiſtrates 
whom the [E] proper officers appoint by lot in the temple of 
Theſeus, or the people elect by ſuffrage in their ordinary aſſem- 
blies; ſuch as generals of the army, commanders of the cavalry, 
and ſuch-like: all others are but commiſſioners, who are but to 
execute a particular decree. To this their plea I ſhall oppoſe your 
own law, a law enacted from a firm conviction, that it muſt at 
once put an end to all ſuch evaſions. In this it is expreſſly de- 
clared, that all offices whatever, appointed by the voices of the 
people, ſhall be accounted magiſtracies. In one general term the 


[=] The proper efficers. In the original, neral name, while each of the three firſt 
the Theſmothetz, i. e. the fix inferior had his peculiar title, 
Archons, who were called by this ge- 


author* 
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author of this law hath included all. All hath he declared MA- 
SISTRATES, whom the voTEs OF THE ASSEMBLY HAVE Ar- 
POIN TED: and particularly THE INSPECTORS OF PUBLIC WORKS.— 
Now Demoſthenes inſpected the repair of our walls, the moſt im- 
portant of public works. — TRHOSE WHO HAVE BEEN ENTRUSTED 
WITH ANY PUBLIC MONEY FOR MORE THAN THIRTY DAYS. 
THOSE WHO ARE INTITLED TO PRESIDE IN A TRIBUNAL.|[F]— 
But the inſpectors of works are intitled to this privilege. What 
then doth the law direct? That all ſuch ſhould aſſume, not their 
COMMISSION, but their MAGISTRACY, having firſt been judi- 
cially approved: (for even the magiſtrates appointed by lot are not 
exempted from this previous inquiry, but muſt be firſt *approved, 
before they aſſume their office.) Theſe are alſo directed by the law 
to ſubmit the accounts of their adminiſtration to the legal officers, 
as well as every other magiſtrate. And for the truth of what I now 
advance, to the laws themſelves do I appeal.—Read— 


Taz L AWS. 


Here then you find that what theſe men call commiſſions or agen- 
cies, are declared to be magiſtracies. It is your part to bear this 
in memory; to oppoſe the law to their preſumption; to convince 


Ir] There was ſcarcely any Athenian at Phoenician at his traffic, the Cilician 


all employed in public buſineſs, but had 
ſome ſort of juriſdiction annexed to his of- 
\ fice, Inferior ſuits and controverſies were 
thus multiplied, and found perpetual em- 
ployment for this lively meddling people : 
who were trained from their youth, and 
conſtantly exerciſed in the arts of managing 
and conducting ſuits at law, This was 
their favourite employment, and became 
the characteriſtic mark. of an Athenian, 
« I ſaw, faith Lucian (in Laro-Menip.) 


« the Egyptian tilling his ground, the 


&* robbing, the Spartan under the laſh, and 
de the ATHENIAN at his Jaw-ſuit.”—And 
this ſuggeſts the real value of that compli- + 
ment which Virgil is ſuppoſed to pay this 
people, in that well known paſſage, Ora- 
bunt cauſas melins, &c. Critics have diſco- 
vered in it di/hone/ly, aſfected contempt of elo- 


- quence, invidious detraction from the merit 


of Cicero, &c. And yet it ſeems to amount 
to no' more than an acknowledgment of 
their ſuperior ſkill, in legal forms and 
pleadings, and the arts of litigation. 

| | them 
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them that you are not to be influenced by the wretched, 'ſophiſtical 
artifice, that would defeat the force of laws by words; and that the 
greater their addreſs in defending their illegal proceedings, the more 
ſeverely muſt they feel your reſentment. For the public ſpeaker 
ſhould ever uſe the ſame language with the law. Should he at any 
time ſpeak in one-language, and the law pronounce another, to the 
juſt authority of law, ſhould you grant your voices, not to the 
ſhameleſs preſumption of the ſpeaker. 


To that argument on which Demoſthenes relies, as utterly un- 
anſwerable, I would now briefly ſpeak.— This man will ſay, I 
t am director of the fortifications, I confeſs it. But I have ex- 
«© pended of my own money, for the public ſervice, an additional 
© ſum of one hundred minz, and enlarged the work beyond my 
_..* inſtructions; for what then, am I to account? Unleſs a man is 
to be made accountable for his own beneficence. To this eva- 
fion you ſhall hear a juſt and good reply. In this city of fo 
'antient an eſtabliſhment, and a circuit ſo extenſive, there is not a 
man exempted from account, who has the ſmalleſt part in the 
affairs of ſtate. This I ſhall ſhew, firſt in inſtances ſcarcely cre- 
dible. Thus, the prieſts and prieſteſſes are by the laws obliged to 
account for the diſcharge of their office: all in general, and each 
in particular; although they have received no more than an hono- 
rary penſion, and have had no other duty but of offering up their 
prayers for us to the Gods. And this is not the caſe of ſingle per- 
ſons only, but of whole tribes, as the [6] Eumolpide, the Ceryces, 
and all the others. Again, the Trierarchs [u] are by the law made 
accountable for their conduct: although no public money hath 
been committed to their charge; although they have not em- 
bezzled large portions of your revenue, and accounted but for 2 


[G] The Eumolpide, &0. Families 0 3 ha had. an belag right 11 
called from their founders Eumolpus and +: prieſthood. | 


{H] The Trierarchs. See note [K] on Philipp. I. „ 
| | ſmull 
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ſmall part; although they have not affected to confer bounties on 
you, while they really but reſtored your own property; no; they 
confeſſedly expended their paternal fortunes to approve their zea- 
lous affection for your ſervice; and not our Trierarchs alone, but 
the greateſt aſſemblies in the ſtate, are bound to ſubmit to the 
ſentence of our tribugals. Firſt, the law directs, that the council 
of the Areopagus ſhall ſtand accountable to the proper officers, and 
ſubmit their auguſt tranſactions to a legal examination: thus our 
greateſt judicial body ſtands in perpetual dependence upon your de- 
ciſions. Shall the members of this council then be precluded 
from the honour of a crown? Such has been the ordinance from 
times the moſt remote.—And have they no regard to public ho- 
nour ?—So ſcrupulous is their regard, that it is not deemed ſuffi- 
cient, - that their conduct ſhould not be notoriouſly criminal, their 
leaſt irregularity is ſeverely puniſhed ; a diſcipline too rigorous for 
our delicate orators. Again, our lawgiver directs, that- the ſenate 
of five hundred ſhall be bound to account for their conduct; and 
ſo great diffidence doth he expreſs of thoſe who have not yet ren- 
dered ſuch account, that in the very beginning of the law it is 
ordained, * that no magiſtrate, who hath not yet paſſed through 
« the oridnary examination, ſhall be permitted to go abroad.” — 

But here a man may exclaim, What! In the name pf heaven, 
« am I, becauſe I have been in office, to be confined to the 
city?“ Tes, and with good reaſon ; leſt, when you have ſe- 
creted the public money, and betrayed your truſt, you might enjoy 
your perfidy by flight. Again, the laws forbid the man who hath 
not yet accounted to the ſtate, to dedicate any part of his effects 
to religious purpoſes, to depoſit any offering in a temple, to 
accept of an adoption into any family, to make any alienation 
of his property: and to many other inſtances is the prohibi- 
tion extended. In one word, our lawgiver hath provided that the 
_ fortunes of ſuch perſons ſhall be ſecured as a pledge to the com- 

munity, until their accounts are fairly examined and approved. 


C E Nay, 
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Nay, further, ſuppoſe there be a man who hath neither received 


nor expended any part of the public money, but hath only been 
concerned in ſome affairs relative to the ſtate. Even ſuch a one 


is bound to ſubmit his accounts to the proper officers. —** But 
* how can the man, who hath neither received nor expended, 
% paſs ſuch accounts?“ — The law hath obviated this difficulty, 
and expreſſly preſcribed the form of his accounts. It dire&s that 
it ſhall conſiſt of this declaration: “I have not received, neither 
, have I diſpoſed of any public money.” To confirm the truth 
of this, hear the laws themſelves. 


THERE L AW 8. 


When Demoſthenes therefore ſhall exult in his evaſion, and 
inſiſt that he is not to be accountable for the additional ſum 
which he beſtowed freely on the ſtate, preſs him with this reply: 
« It was then your duty, Demoſthenes, to have permitted the 
* uſual and legal proclamation to be made: Wo 1s DisrosED 
« TO PROSECUTE?” and to have given an opportunity to every 
« citizen that pleaſed to have urged on his part, that you beſtow- 
* ed no ſuch additional ſum : but that, on the contrary, having 
« been entruſted with ten talents for the repair of our fortifica- 
* tions, you really expended but a ſmall part of this great ſum. 
«© Do not aſſume an honour to which you have no pretenſions : 
« do not wreſt their ſuffrages from your judges : do not act in 
« preſumptuous contempt of the laws, but with due ſubmiſſion 
« yield to their guidance. Such is the conduct that muſt ſecure 
the freedom of our conſtitution.” 


As to the evaſions on which theſe men rely, I truſt that I 
have ſpoken ſufficiently. That Demoſthenes really ſtood account- 
able to the ſtate, at the time when this man propoſed his decree ; 
that he was really a magiſtrate, as manager of the theatrical funds ; 

a magi- 
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a magiſtrate, as inſpector of the fortifications ; that his conduct 
in either of theſe offices had not been examined, had not obtained 
the legal approbation, I ſhall now endeavour to demonſtrate from 
the public records. Read, in whoſe Archonſhip, in what month, 
on what day, in what aſſembly, Demoſthenes was choſen into 
the office of manager of the theatrical funds. So ſhall it appear 
that, during the execution of this. office, the decree was made, 
which conferred this crown upon him.—Read— 


Tue CoMPUTATION OF oy TI M E S. 


If then I ſhould here reſt my cauſe, without proceeding further, 
Cteſiphon muſt. ſtand convicted; convicted, not by the arguments 
of his accuſer, but by the public records. In former times, Athe- 
nians, it was the cuſtom that the ſtate ſhould ele& a comptroller, 
who, in every preſidency of each tribe, was to return to the people 
an exact ſtate of the finances. But by the implicit confidence 
which you repoſed in Eubulus, the men who were choſen to the 
management of the theatrical money, executed this office of comp- 
troller, (I mean before the law of Hegemon was enacted) together 
with the offices of receiver, and of inſpector of our naval affairs: 
they were charged with the building of our arſenals, with the re- 
pair of our roads; in a word, they were entruſted with the con- 
duct of almoſt all our public buſineſs. I ſay not this to impeach 
their conduct, or to arraign their integrity; I mean but to con- 
vince you, that our laws have expreſſly directed, that no man yet 
accountable for his conduct in any one office, even of the ſmalleſt 
conſequence, ſhall be intitled to the honour of a crown, until his 
accounts have been regularly examined and approved: and that 
Cteſiphon hath yet preſumed to confer this honour on Demoſt- 
henes, when engaged in every kind of public magiſtracy.. At the 
time of this decree, he was a magiſtrate as inſpector of the forti- 
n, a magiſtrate as entruſted with public money, and, like 
C 2 other 
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other officers of the ſtate, impoſed fines, and preſided in tribu- 
nals. Theſe things I ſhall prove by the teſtimony of Demoſthenes 
and Cteſiphon themſelves. For in the Archonſhip of Chærondas, 
on the 22d of the month Thargelion, was a popular aſſembly held, 
in which Demoſthenes obtained a decree, appointing a convention 
of the tribes on the ad of the ſucceeding month; and on the 
third his decree directed ſtill further, that ſuperviſors ſhould be - 
choſen, and treaſurers, from each tribe, for conducting the repairs 
of our fortifications. And juſtly did he thus direct; that the 
public might - have the ſecurity of good and reſponſible citizens, 
who might return a fair account of all diſburſements. Read 
theſe decrees. {a 
* 


Tus DECREES. 


Ves. But you will hear it urged in anſwer, that to this office of 
inſpector of the works he was not appointed in the general afſembly, 
either by lot or ſuffrage. This is an argument on which De- 
moſthenes and Cteſiphon will dwell with the utmoſt confidence. 
My anſwer ſhall be eaſy, plain, and brief; but firſt I would pre- 
miſe a few things on this ſubject. Obſerve, Athenians! Of ma- 
giſtracy there are three kinds. Firſt, thoſe appointed by lot or by 
election. Secondly, the men who have managed public money for 
more than thirty days, or have inſpected public works. To theſe 
the law adds another ſpecies, and expreſily declares, that all ſuch 
perſons as, in conſequence of a regular appointment, have enjoyed 
the right of juriſdiction, ſhall, when approved, be accounted ma- 
giſtrates. So that, ſhould we take away the magiſtrates appointed 
by lot or ſuffrage, there yet remains the laſt kind, of thoſe ap- 
pointed by the tribes, or the thirds of tribes, or by particular 
diſtricts, to manage public money, all which are declared to be 
magiſtrates from the time of. their appointment. And this hap- 
pens in caſes like that before us, where it is a direction to the 


tribes 


TY 
tribes to make canals, or to build ſhips of war. For the truth of 
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this, I appeal to the laws themſelves Read 


| Tas L A W.- 


Let it be remembered, that, as I have already obſerved, the ſen- 
tence bf the law is this, that all thoſe appointed to any office by 
their tribes ſhall act as magiſtrates, when firſt judicially approved. 
But the Pandionian tribe hath made Demoſthenes a magiſtrate, by 
appointing him an inſpector of the works; and for this purpoſe he 
hath been entruſted with public money to the amount of near ten 
| talents. Again, another law expreſlly forbids any magiſtrate, who 
yet ſtands accountable for his conduct, to be . honoured with a 
crown. You have ſworn to give ſentence according to the laws. 
Here is a ſpeaker who hath brought in a decree for granting. a 
crown to a man yet accountable for his conduct. Nor hath he 
added that ſaving clauſe, when his accounts have firſt been paſſed.” 
I have proved the point of illegality from the teſtimony of your 
laws, from the teſtimony of your, decrees, and from that of the op- 


polite parties. How then can any man ſupport a proſecution of this 
nature with greater force and clearneſs ? 


But further, I ſhall now demonſtrate that this decree is. alſo a 
violation of the law; by the manner in which it directs that this 
crown ſhall be proclaimed, The laws declare in terms, the moſt 
explicit, that, if any man receives a crown from the ſenate, the 
proclamation ſhall be made in the ſenate houſe ; if by the people, 
in the aſſembly : never in any other place. Read this law. 


1 Tux L A W. 
And this inſtitution is juſt and excellent. The author of this 


law ſeems to have been perſuaded, that a public ſpeaker ſhould 
not 
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not oſtentatiouſly diſplay his merits before foreigners ; that he ſhould | 
be contented: with the approbation of this city, of theſe his fellow- 


citizens; without practiſing vile arts to procure a public honour. 


So thought our lawgiver. What are the ſentiments of Cteſiphon ? 
Read his decree. 


Tus D E C RE E. 
. You have heard, Athenians, that the law direRs, in every caſe 


where a crown is granted by the people, that the proclamation ſhall 


be made in preſence of the people, in the Pnyx, in full aſſembly: 
never in any other place. Yet Cteſiphon hath appointed procla- 
mation to be made in the threatre; not contented that the act itſelf 
ſhould violate our laws, he hath preſumed to change the ſcene of 
it. He confers this honour, not while the people are afſembled, 
but while the new tragedies are exhibiting ; not in the preſence of 
the people, but of the Greeks; that they too may know, on what 
kind of man our honours are conferred. 


And now when the illegal nature of this decree is fo inconteſtably 


eſtabliſhed, the author, aſſiſted by his confederate Demoſthenes, 
hath yet recourſe to) ſubtleties, in order to evade the force of 
juſtice, Theſe I muſt explain; I muſt fo guard you againſt them, 
that you may not be ſurpriſed by their pernicious influence. 


Theſe men can by no means deny, that our laws expreſſly direct; : 
that a crown conferred on any citizen by the people ſhall be pro- 
claimed in the aſſembly, and in no other place. But, to defend 


their conduct, they produce a law relative to our feſtivals: of this 
they but quote a part, that they may more effectually deceive you: 


and thus recur to an ordinance by no means applicable to the caſe . 


before us. Accordingly they will tell you, there are in this ſtate 
two laws enacted relative to proclamations. One is, that which 
I have now produced, N forbidding the proclamation of a 

crown 


1 


'$ 
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crown granted by the people to be iſſued in any other place, dut 
the aſſembly. The other, ſay they, is contrary to this: it allows 
the liberty of proclaiming a crown ſo conferred, in the theatre, 
when the tragedies are exhibited, PROVIDED ALWAYS, THAT THE 
PEOPLE SHALL SO DETERMINE BY THEIR VOICEs, On this law 
it is (thus will they plead) that CTzs1pHox has founded his de- 
cree. To this artifice I ſhall oppoſe your own laws, my [1] aſſiſt- 
ants, my conſtant reliance, through the whole courſe of this profe- 
cution. If this be ſo; if ſuch a cuſtom hath been admitted into 
our government; that laws repealed are ſtill allowed to hold their 
place amidſt thoſe in full force; that two, directly contradictory 
to each other, are enacted on the ſame ſubje& ; what ſhall we pro- 
nounce on that polity, where the laws command and forbid the 
very ſame things? But this is by no means the caſe: and never 
may your public acts be expoſed to ſuch diſorder! The great 
lawgiver, to whom we owe our conſtitution, was not inattentive 
to guard againſt ſuch dangers. It is his expreſs direction, that, in 
every year, our body of laws ſhall be adjuſted by the legal inſpec- 
tors, in the popular aſſembly ; and if, after due examination and 
inſpection, it ſhall appear, that a law hath been enacted contra- 
dictory to a former law; or that any one, when repealed, ſhall 
ſtill hold its place among thoſe actually in force; or that any more 
than one have been enacted on the fame ſubject; that, in all ſuch 
_ caſes, the laws ſhall be tranſcribed and fixed up in public on the 
ſtatues of our heroes; that the preſidents ſhall convene the afſem- 
bly, ſhall ſpecify the authors of theſe ſeveral laws, and that the 
proper officer ſhall propoſe the queſtion to the people, that they 
may by their voices repeal ſome, and eſtabliſh others; that ſo one 


[1] My aſſiſiants. The firit import of ſupporting the cauſe of Æſchines, pleading 
the original expreſſion is my council, or my on his ſide, detecting the fallacy and pre- 
advocate. So that, by a bold figure, the varication of his adverſary. ; 

Laws are repreſented, as perſonally preſent, | 'ToURREIL.. 


fingle 
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ſingle law, al no more, may remain in force on. one ſubjeRt. To 
prove this, —Read the laws 


4 


Tux L AW S. 


If then the allegations of theſe men were juſt; and that in reality 
there were two different laws relative to proclamations; it ſeems 
impoſſible but that the inſpectors muſt have detected this; the pre- 
ſidents of the aſſembly muſt have returned them to their reſpective 
authors; and the one or other muſt have been repealed, either that 
which grants the power of proclaiming, or that which denies it. 
But ſince nothing of all this appears, theſe men muſt ſtand con- 
victed of aſſerting what is not only falſe, but abſolutely impoſſible. 


The ſource, from whence they derive this falſchood, I ſhall here 
explain; when firſt I have premiſed, on what occaſions theſe laws 
were enacted relative to proclamations in the theatre. It hath 
been the cuſtom in this city, during the performance of the trage- 
dies, that certain perſons made proclamation, not of an act ordained 
of the people, but ſome, of a crown conferred upon them by their 
tribe, or ſometimes by their diſtrict; of others it was thus notified, 
that they granted freedom to their ſlaves, to which they called on 
the Greeks as witneſſes, and (which was the maſt invigious caſe) 
ſome perſons who had obtained the honours of hvſpitable reception 
in foreign ſtates, uſed their intereſt to gain a proclamation, im- 
porting that ſuch a community, as that of Rhodes for inſtance, or 
of Chios, conferred a crown upon them, on account of their virtue 
and magnanimity. And this they did, not as men honoured by 
the ſenate or by the people, in conſequence of your conceſſion, 
by virtue of your ſuffrage, and with a due acknowledgment of 
your favour, but merely on their own authority, without any de- 
cree of your's. By theſe means it happened, that the audience, 
and the ge and the performers, were diſturbed: and the 


men 
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men who obtained proclamations in the theatre, were really more 
honoured than thoſe on whom the people conferred crowns. Theſe 
had a place aſſigned for receiving theſe honours, the aſſembly; in 
no other place could proclamation be made: the others diſplayed 

their honours in the preſence of all the Greeks. The one obtained 
their crowns from your decree, by your permiſſion: the others, 
without any decree. One of our ſtateſmen, obſerving this, eſtab- 
liſhed a law by no means interfering with that which reſpects per- 
ſons crowned by the people; by no means tending to render this 
invalid: for it was not the aſſembly that was diſturbed, but the 
theatre: nor was it his intention to contradict laws already eſtabliſhed : 
our conſtitution forbids this. No; the law I mean ſolely regards 
thoſe who are crowned, without a decree of the people, by their 
tribe or diſtrit; thoſe who give freedom to their ſlaves ; thoſe who 
receive crowns from foreigners; and it expreſſly provides, that no 
perſons ſhall make their ſlaves free in the theatre; no perſons ſhall 
be proclaimed as honoured with a crown by their tribe, by their 
diſtri, or by any other people whatſoever (theſe are the words of 
this law) on pain of infamy to the herald who ſhall make ſuch pro- 


clamation. 


Since then it is provided that thoſe crowned by the ſenate ſhall 
be proclaimed in the ſenate-houſe, thoſe by the people, in the aſ- 
ſembly ; ſince it is expreſſly forbidden that men crowned by their 
diſtricts, or by their tribes, ſhall have proclamation made in the 
theatre; that no man may indulge an idle vanity, by public honours 
thus clandeſtinely procured. Since the law directs {till further, that 
no proclamation ſhall be made by any others, but by the ſenate, by 
the people, by the tribes, or by the diſtricts, reſpectively; if we 
deduct all theſe caſes, what will remain but crowns conferred by 
foreigners? That I ſpeak with truth, the law itſelf affords a power- 
ful argument, It directs that the golden crown, conferred by pro- 
clamation in the theatre, ſhall be taken from the perſon thus hon- 


D oured, 


* 
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and conſecrated to Minerva. But who ſhall preſume to impute ſo 
illiberal a procedure to the community of Athens? Can the ſtate, 
or can a private perſon be ſuſpected of a ſpirit fo ſordid, that, when 
they themſelves have granted a crown, when it hath been juſt pro- 
claimed, they ſhould take it back again and dedicate it? No. I ap- 
prehend that ſuch dedication is made, becauſe the crown is con- 
ferred by foreigners, that no man, by valuing the affection of ſtran- 
gers at a higher rate than that of his country, may ſuffer corruption 
to ſteal into his heart. But when a crown hath been proclaimed 
in the aſſembly, is the perſon honoured bound to dedicate it? No, 
he is allowed to poſſeſs it, that not he alone, but his poſterity may 
retain ſuch a memorial in their family, and never ſuffer their affec- 
tions to be alienated from their country. Hence hath the author of 
the law further provided, that no proclamation ſhall be made in the 
theatre of any foreign crown, unleſs the people ſhall ſo direct by 
their decree ; ſo the community, which is deſirous of granting a 
crown to any of our citizens, may be obliged to ſend ambaſſadors 
and ſolicit your permiſſion, and the perſon crowned ſhall owe leſs 
gratitude to thoſe who confer this honour, than to you, by whoſe 


permiſſion it is proclaimed. For the truth of this, conſult the laws 
themſelves. | 


TI LANS 
When theſe men therefore infidiouſly alledge, that the law hath 


declared it allowable to confer a crown, by virtue of a decree of 
the afſembly, remember to make this reply: True; if ſuch a 
< crown be offered by any other ſtate : but if it be the gift of the 
« Athenian people, the place of conferring it is determined. No 
««. proclamation is to be made but in the aſſembly.” Wreſt and tor- 
ture this clauſe, ** AND IN NO OTHER PLACE WHATEVER,” to 
the utmoſt ; ſtill you can never prove, that your decree hath not 
violated the laws. 


There 
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There remains a part of this my accuſation, on which I muſt en- 
large with the greateſt care, that which reſpects the pretence on 
which he hath pronounced this man worthy of the crown. Theſe 
are the words of his decree: ANDY THE HERALD SHALL MAKE 
* PROCLAMATION IN THE THEATRE, IN PRESENCE OF THE 
GREEEKS, THAT THE COMMUNITY of ATHENS HATH CROWN. 
ED HIM, ON ACCOUNT OP HIS VIRTUE AND MAGNANIMITY ; 
anD (what is ſtill ſtronger) rox His CONSTANT AND INVIOL= 
ABLE ATTACHMENT TO THE. INTEREST OF THE STATE, 
THROUGH THE COURSE OF ALL HIS COUNSELS AND ADMINI- 
„ $TRATION.” And, from hence forward, I have but to lay be- 
fore you a plain ſimple detail: ſuch as can give you no trouble-in 
forming your determination. For it is my part, as the proſecutor, 
to ſatisfy you in this ſingle point, that the praiſes here beſtowed on 
Demoſthenes are falſe : that there never was a time in which he 
C enced a faithful counſellor, far from perſevering in any courſe 
of conduct advantageous to the ſtate. If this be proved, Cteſiphon 
mult at once ſtand juſtly condemned ; for all-our laws declare, that 
no man is to inſert any falſehood in the public decrees. On the 
other hand, it is incumbent on the defendant to prove the contrary. 


You are to determine on our ſeveral allegations. Thus then I 
proceed. 


46 
«c 
cc 
6 


To enter into a minute examination of the life of Demoſthenes, 
I fear might lead me into a detail-too tedious. And why ſhould I 
inſiſt on ſuch points, as the circumſtances of the indictment for his 
wound, brought before the Areopagus, againſt Demomeles his 
kinſman, and the gaſhes he inflicted on his own head? Or why 
ſhould I ſpeak of the expedition under Cephiſodotus, and the ſailing 
of our fleet to the Helleſpont, when Demoſthenes acted as a 
Trierarch ; entertained the admiral on board his ſhip; made him 
partaker of his table, of his ſacrifices and religious rites; confeſſed 
his juſt right to all thoſe inſtances of affection, as an hereditary 

| D 2 friend; 
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friend; and yet, when an impeachment had been brought againſt 
him which affected his life, appeared as his accuſer? Why, again, 
ſhould I take notice of his affair with Midias; of the blows which 
he received in his office of director of the entertainments; or, how, 
for the ſum of thirty minz, he compounded this inſult, as well as 
the ſentence which the people pronounced againſt Midias in the 
theatre? Theſe and the like particulars I determine to paſs over; 


not that I would betray the cauſe of juſtice ; not that I would re- 


commend myſelf to favour by an affected tenderneſs ; but leſt it 
ſhould be objected, that I produce facts true indeed, but long ſince 


acknowledged and notorious. Say then, Cteſiphon; when the moſt 


heinous inſtances of this man's baſeneſs, are ſo inconteſtably evident, 
that his accuſer expoſes himſelf to the cenſure not of advancing 
falſhoods, but of recurring to facts ſo long acknowledged and no- 
torious; is he to be publicly honoured, or to be branded with in- 
famy? And ſhall you, who have preſumed to form decrees equally 
contrary to truth and to the laws, inſolently bid defiance to the tri- 
bunal, or feel the weight of public juſtice? 


My objections to his public conduct ſhall be more explicit. 1 
am informed that Demoſthenes, when admitted to his defence, 
means to enumerate four different periods, in which he was engaged 
in the adminiſtration of affairs. One, and the firſt of theſe (as I 
am aſſured) he accounts, that time in which we were at war with 


Philip for Amphipolis[x]. And this period he cloſes with the 


peace and alliance which we concluded, in conſequence of the 


decree propoſed by Philocrates, in -which Demoſthenes had equal 


ſhare, as I ſhall immediately demonſtrate. The ſecond period he 


[x] Of theſe feveral periods, and in- Reign of Philip. To attempt to illuſtrate 


| deed all the political conduct of theſe con- the hiſtorical tranfaRtions here mentioned 


tending ſtateſmen, the Tranflator hath or alluded to, by large Notes, would only 
already given the beſt account in his power, be to repeat what he hath already laid be- 
particularly in the Hiſtory of the Life and fore the public, 


com- 
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computes from the time in which we enjoyed this peace, down to 
that day when he put an end to a treaty, that had, till then, ſub- 
ſiſted, and, himſelf, propoſed the decree for war. The third, 
from the time when hoſtilities were commenced, down to the 
fatal battle of Chæronæa. The fourth, is this preſent time. 


After this particular ſpecification, as I am informed, he means 
to call upon me, and to demand explicitly, on which of theſe four 
periods I found my proſecution : and at what particular time I ob- 
ject to his adminiſtration, as inconſiſtent with the public intereſt. 
Should I refuſe to anſwer, ſhould I attempt the leaſt evaſion or re- 
treat, he boaſts that he will purſue me, and tear off my diſguiſe ; 
that he will haul me to the tribunal, and compel me to reply. That 
I may then at once confound this preſumption, and guard you 
againſt ſuch artifice, I thus explicitly reply ; before theſe your 
judges, before the other citizens ſpectators of this trial, before all 
the Greeks who have been ſolicitous to hear the event of this cauſe 
(and of theſe I ſee no ſmall number, but rather more than ever 
yet were known to attend on any public trial) I thus reply, I ſay, 
that on every one of theſe four periods, which you have thus diſtin- 
guiſhed, is my accuſation founded. And if the Gods vouchſafe me 
their aſſiſtance ; if the judges grant me an impartial hearing; and 
if my memory ſhall faithfully recal the ſeveral inſtances of your 
guilt; I am fully confident that I ſhall demonſtrate to this tribunal, 
that the preſervation of the ſtate is to be aſcribed to the Gods, and 
to thoſe citizens who have conducted our affairs with a truly patriot 
and well-tempered zeal ; and that all our calamities are to be im- 
puted to Demoſthenes as their real author. And, in this charge, 
I ſhall obſerve the very ſame method, which, as I am informed, he 
intends to uſe. I ſhall begin with ſpeaking of his firſt period; then 
proceed to the ſecond and the third in order: and conclude with ob- 
ſervations on preſent affairs. To that peace then I now go back, of 
which you Demoſthenes and Philocrates were the firſt movers 


You 
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You had the faireſt opportunity (Athenians) of concluding this 
firſt peace in conjunction with the general aſſembly of the Greeks, 
had certain perſons ſuffered-you to wait the return of our ambaſſa- 
dors, at that time, ſent through Greece to invite the ſtates to join 
in the general confederacy againſt Philip: and, in the progreſs 
of theſe negotiations, the Greeks would have freely acknowledged 
you the leading ſtate. Of theſe advantages were you deprived by 
Demoſthenes and Philocrates, and by the tribes which they received 
in traiterous conſpiracy againſt your government. If, at firſt view, 
this aſſertion ſhould ſeem incredible to any in this tribunal, let 
ſuch attend to what is now to be advanced, juſt as men fit down 
to the accounts of money a long time ſince expended. We ſome- 
times come from home, poſſeſſed with falſe opinions of the ſtate 
of ſuch accounts. But, when the ſeveral ſums have been exactly 
collected, there is no man of a temper ſo obſtinate, as to diſſemble, 
or to refuſe his aſſent to the truth of that which the account itſelf 
exhibits. Hear me in the preſent cauſe, with diſpoſitions of the 
ſame kind. And if, with reſpe& to paſt tranſactions, any one 


among you hath come hither poſſeſſed with an opinion, that De- 


moſthenes never yet appeared as advocate for the intereſts of Philip, 
in dark confederacy with Philocrates; if any man, I ſay, be fo per- 
ſuaded, let him ſuſpend his judgment, and neither affent nor deny, 
until he hath heard; (for juſtice requires this.) And if I ſhall 


obtain your attention to a brief recital of theſe periods, and to the 


decree which Demoſthenes and Philocrates jointly propoſed ; if 
the fair ſtate of truth itſelf ſhall convict Demoſthenes of having 
propoſed many decrees in concert with Philocrates jointly propoſed ; 
if the fair ſtate of truth itſelf ſhall convict Demoſthenes of having 
propoſed many decrees in concert with Philocrates relative to the 
former peace and alliance; of having flattered Philip and his am- 
baſſadors with a moſt abandoned and ſhameleſs ſervility; of having 
precipitated our negotiations without waiting the return of our de- 
puties; and forced the people into a ſeparate peace, without the 


COnN= 
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concurrence of the general convention of the Greeks ; of having 
betrayed Cerſobleptes king of Thrace, the friend and ally of this 
ſtate, into the hands of Philip; if I ſhall clearly prove theſe points, 
I make but this reaſonable requeſt, that, in the name of Heaven, 
| you would concur with me, that, during the firſt of theſe four 
periods, his adminiſtration hath been by no means excellent. I 
ſhall proceed in ſuch a manner, that you may accompany me with- 
out any difficulty. 


Philocrates propoſed a decree, by which Philip was admitted to 
ſend hither his heralds and ambaſſadors to treat about a peace and 
an alliance. This decree was accuſed as a violation of the law : the 
time of trial came: Lycinus, who had firſt moved for this trial, now 
appeared as proſecutor : Philocrates entered on his defence; in this 
he was aſſiſted by Demoſthenes; and Philocrates eſcaped. Then 
came the time in which Themiſtocles was Archon. During his 
magiſtracy, Demoſthenes obtains a ſeat in the ſenate as a member 
of that body; [L] without any immediate right, or any reverſionary 
title, but by intrigue and bribery; and this, in order to ſupport Phi- 
locrates with all his power and intereſt, as the event itſelf diſcovered. 
For Philocrates prevailed ſtill further, ſo as to obtain another decree, 
by which it was reſolved to chuſe ten deputies, who ſhould repair 
to Philip, and require him to ſend hither ambaſſadors with full 
powers to conclude a peace. Of theſe Demoſthenes was one. At 
his return to the city, he applauded the treaty ; his report was 
exactly conſonant with that of the other deputies ; and he alone, of 
all the ſenators, moved that we ſhould proceed to a ſolemn ratifica- 
tion of the treaty with Philip's miniſters. 


[L] Without any, &c. i. e. Not choſen who might die, or whoſe character might 
by lot into the office of a ſenator, nor ap- not be approved upon the ſcrutiny previouſly 
pointed conditionally, to fill the place of neceſſary to a citizen's entering into any 
another on whom the lot had fallen, but public office or ſtation. 


Thus 
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Thus did .he compleat the work which Philocrates began: 
The one allows theſe miniſters to repair to Athens: the other ra- 
tifies the negotiation.—What I am now to obſerve, demands your 
utmoſt attention. Through the courſe of this treaty, the other 
deputies (who upon a change of affairs were expoſed to all the 
malignity of Demoſthenes) had ſcarcely any tranſactions with the 
miniſters of Macedon. The great agents were Demoſthenes and 
Philocrates, and with good reaſon : for they had not only acted as 
deputies, but had alſo been authags of the decrees, which ſecured 
theſe important points, firſt, that you ſhould not wait the return 
of the ambaſſadors ſent to unite the Greeks againſt Philip; that 
you ſhould conclude this treaty ſeparately, and not in conjunction 
with the Greeks: ſecondly, that you ſhould reſolve not only to 
conclude a peace but an alliance with Philip; that, if any of the 
ſtates preſerved a regard for us, they might at once be confounded 
with deſpair, when, at the very time that you -were prompting 
them to war, they found you not only concluding a peace, but 
entering into a ſtrict alliance with the enemy: and laſtly, that 
Cerſobleptes ſhould be excluded from the treaty ; that he ſhould be 
denied a ſhare in this alliance and this peace, at the very time 
when his kingdom was threatened with an immediate invaſion. 


The prince, whoſe gold purchaſed thoſe important points, is by 
no means to be accuſed. Before the treaty was concluded, and 
previouſly to his ſolemn engagements, we cannot impute it as a 
crime that he purſued his own intereſts. But the men who traiter- 
ouſly reſigned into his hands the ſtrength and ſecurity of the ſtate, 
ſhould juſtly feel the ſevereſt effects of your reſentment. He then, 
who now declares himſelf the enemy of Alexander; Demoſthenes, 
who at that time was the enemy of Philip; he who objects to me 
my connexions of friendſhip with Alexander, propoſed a decree 
_ utterly ſubverſive of the regular and gradual courſe of public buſi- 
neſs, by which the magiſtrates were to convene an aſſembly on the 


eighth 
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eighth of the month Elaphebolion, a day deſtined to the ſacrifices 
and religious ceremonies in honour of Eſculapius, when the rites 
were juſt preparing. And what was the pretence for chuſing this 
ſolemn feſtival, on which no aſſembly hath ever been remembered? 
% In order,” ſaith he, that, if ambaſſadors ſhould arrive from 
% Macedon, the people may as ſoon as poſſible deliberate on ſending 
% their deputies to Philip.” Thus before the ambaſſadors had yet 
appeared, an aſſembly was ſecured to favour them; you were at once 
precluded from all the advantages which time might produce; and 
your tranſactions fatally precipitated, that you might conclude this 
treaty,. ſeparately; not in conjunction with the Greeks, on the re- 
turn of your ambaſſadors. After this, the miniſters of Philip ar- 
rived at Athens; our's were ſtill abroad, labouring to ſtir up the 
Greeks againſt Macedon. Then did Demoſthenes obtain another 
decree, by which it was reſolved, that you ſhould take into conſi- 
deration, not. only a peace, but an alliance; and this (without 
waiting for the return of your ambaſſadors) immediately after the 
feſtival of Bacchus, on the 18th day of the month. For the truth 
of this I 1 to the decrees. 


Tu D E C R E E 8. 


After theſe feſtivals, our aſſemblies were accordingly convened. 
In the firſt was the general reſolution of our allies publicly read; 
the heads of which I ſhall here briefly recite. They in the firſt 
place reſolved, as their opinion, that you ſhould proceed to deli- 
berate only about a peace. Of an alliance not one word was men- 
tioned, and this not from inattention, but becauſe they deemed even 
a peace itſelf rather neceſſary than honourable. In the next place, 
they wiſely provided againſt the fatal conſequences of the corrup- 
tion of Demoſthenes ; for they expreſſly reſolved ſtill further, that, 
it ſhall and | may be lawful for any of the Grecian ſtates what- 

| E | „ ever, 
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« ever, within the ſpace of three months, to accede in due form 


to this treaty, to join in the ſame ſolemn engagements, and to 


* be included in the ſame ſtipulations,” Thus were two moſt im- 
portant points ſecured. Firſt, an interval of three months was pro- 
vided for the Greeks, a time ſufficient to prepare their deputations : 
and, then, the whole collected body of the nation ſtood well af- 
fected and attached to Athens; that, if at any time the treaty ſhould 
be violated, we might not be involved in war fingle and unſup- 
ported. Theſe reſolutions are themſelves the ampleſt AY to 
the truth of my aſſertions. 


TE Wer OP THE ALLI E 8. 


To theſe reſolutions, I confeſs that I gave my voice, as did all 
the ſpeakers in the firſt aſſembly. And the people in general roſe 
with a firm perſuaſion, that a peace indeed ſhould be concluded;. 
but that, as to an alliance, it would be moſt expedient to poſtpone 


the conſideration of this, on account of the invitations ſent through 


Greece, as this ſhould be the a& of the whole nation. Night in- 


tervened; and the next morning we were again aſſembled. But 


now Demoſthenes had taken care to. ſecure the gallery, and to ex- 
clude all thoſe who might ſpeak againſt his meaſures: he declared, 
that all the proceedings of the day before mult be utterly ineffectual, 


unleſs the Macedonian miniſters could be perſuaded to concur ; that 


he, on his part, had no conception of a peace diſtinct from an alli- 
ance z we ought not, ſaid he, (I well remember his expreſſion, 
which the odiouſneſs, both of the ſpeaker and of the term itſelf, 
hath impreſſed deeply upon my mind) we ought not to REND the 
alliance from the peace: we ought not to wait the dilatory pro- 
ceedings of the Greeks; but at once determine either to ſupport 
the war alone, or to make a ſeparate peace. He concluded with 
calling up Antipater to the gallery ; he propoſed ſome queſtions to- 
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him which had been previouſly concerted between them, and to 
which he inſtructed him in ſuch a reply, as might effectually defeat 
the intereſt of the ſtate. Thus the deliberation ended, in the full 
eſtabliſhment of thoſe meaſures to which the importunity of De- 


moſthenes extorted your conſent, and which were confirmed in form 
by the decree of Philocrates. 


Nothing now remained, but to make an abſolute reſignation of 
Cerſobleptes and the Thracian territories. And this they effected 
on the 26th of the ſame month, before that Demoſthenes had pro- 

ceeded on the ſecond embaſſy appointed for the ſolemn ratification 
of the treaty. For this hater of Alexander, this foe to Philip, this 
your public ſpeaker, went twice on an embaſſy to Macedon, al- 
though he needed not have once accepted of this charge : he who 
now urges you to ſpurn with contempt at the Macedonians ; he, I 
ſay, having taken his place in the aſſembly, I mean, that which 
was convened on the 26th ;* he, whoſe intrigues procured him the 
dignity of a ſenator, betrayed Cerſobleptes into the hands of 
Philip, with the aſſiſtance of his confederate Philocrates. For this 

 Philocrates ſurreptitioufly inſerted in his decree, that decree which 
Demoſthenes propoſed in form, the following clauſe among many 
others; © that the ſeveral repreſentatives of the allies ſhall be bound 
eto enter into ſolemn ratifications of the peace with the miniſters 
* of Philip on THIS VERY DAY.” But Cerſobleptes had no repre- 

ſentatives then preſent; and therefore he who moved that the re- 
preſentatives ſhould then ſwear to the treaty, by dire& conſequence 
excluded Cerſobleptes from the treaty, who had not been at all re- 
preſented in this aſſembly. To prove the truth of this, read the 
authors of this decree, and the name of the preſident who pro- 
poſed it. | | 
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Ts DECREE E. 
Tut PRESIDENT. 


A noble inſtitution this, a truly noble inftitution, Athenians, 
this exact preſervation of our public records. Thus they remain 
unalterable, and never change from one to the other party, with 
our variable politicians; but, whenever we are pleaſed to reſort 
to them, afford us ample ſatisfaction as to the real characters of 
thoſe who, after a long courſe of baſenefs, affect to be thought 
men of worth and excellence, on any change of circumſtances. 


It remains, that I produce ſome inſtances of his abandoned flat- 
tery. For one whole year, did Demoſthenes enjoy the honour of 
a ſenator; and yet in all that time it never appears that he moved 
to grant precedency to any miniſters: for the firſt, the only time, 
he conferred this diſtinction on the miniſters of Philip; he ſer- 
vilely attended to accommodate them with his cuſhions and his 
carpets; by the dawn of day he conducted them to the theatre; 
and, by his indecent and abandoned adulation, raifed an univerſal 
uproar of derifion. When they were on their departure towards 
Thebes, he hired three teams of mules, and conducted them in 
ſtate into that city. Thus did he expoſe his country to ridicule. 
But, that I may confine myſelf to facts, read the decree relative to 
the grant of precedency. 


Tas D E CRE E. 


u] And yet this abject, this enormous flatterer, when he 
had been the firſt that received advice of Philip's death, from the 


emiſſaries 
[mM] And yet this, &c. The reader account of this tranſaction from Plutarch, to- 


may not be diſpleaſed with the following gether with the reflections of the biographer: 
« Demoſthenes 


by 
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emiſſaries of Charidemus, pretended a divine viſion, and, with a 
ſhameleſs lye, declared that this intelligence had been conveyed to 
him, not by Charidemus, but by Jupiter and Minerva. Thus 
he dared to boaſt, that theſe divinities, by whom he had ſworn 
falſely in the day, had condeſcended to hold communication with 
him in the night, and to inform him of futurity. Seven days 
had now ſcarcely elapſed, fince the death of his daughter, when 
this wretch, before he had performed the uſual. rites of mourning, 
before he had duly paid her funeral honours, crowned his head 
with a chaplet, put on his white robe, made a ſolemn ſacrifice in 
deſpight of law and decency; and this when he had loſt his 
child, the firſt, the only child that had ever called him by the 
tender name of father. I ſay not this to inſult his misfortunes ; I 
mean but to diſplay his real character. For he who hates his 
children, he who is a bad parent, cannot poſhbly prove a good 


« Demoſthenes, having received private * bility, he objects to him that he bore his 
« information of Philip's death, in order * misfortune with compoſure. I do not ſay 
« to inſpirit his countrymen, appeared in that it was right to wear chaplets and to 
« the ſenate with an air of gaiety, pre- © offer ſacrifices, upon the death of a prince 
« tending to have ſeen a viſion, which «© who has uſed his good fortune with fo 
« promiſed ſome good fortune to the Athe= © much moderation. It was rather baſe 
« nians. Immediately after arrives an ex, and ungenerous to pay him honours, and 
« preſs with the full account of this event, © to enroll him among their citizens, when 
« The people in a tranſport of joy facri- © alive; and, when he had been killed, to 
« fice to the Gods, for the good tidings, „ break out into ſuch extravagancies, to 
„and decree a crown to Pauſanias. On © inſult over his dead body, and to ſing 
« this occaſion Demoſthenes appeared in © hymns of joy, as if they themſelves had 
« public, with a chaplet on his head, and © performed ſome great exploit. But I 
« in ſplendid attire, although it was but “ can by no means condemn Demoſthenes, 
« the ſeventh day from the death of his © for leaving it to the women to mourn 
« daughter, as Æſchines obſerves, who „ over the misfortune of his family, and 
« diſcovers his own want of firmneſs and «© exerting himſelf in what he deemed the 
« elevation, by reproaching him on this * ſervice of his country upon this emer- * 
„account as devoid of natural affection. « gency.“ | 


« As if tears and lamentations were the PLuT. IN Vir. DEMOST. 
« infallible figns of tenderneſs and ſenſi- | 


miniſter. 
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miniſter, He who is inſenſible to that natural affection which 
ſhould engage his heart to thoſe who are moſt intimate and near 
to him, can never feel a greater regard to your welfare, than to 
that of ſtrangers. He who acts wickedly in private life, cannot 
prove excellent in his public conduct: he who is baſe at home, 
can never acquit himſelf with honour when ſent to a ſtrange 


country in a public character. For it is not the man, but the 
ſcene that changes. 


By what fortunate revolution he hath been inabled to aſſume 
a new character ; (for I now come to the ſecond period) whence it 
is, that Philocrates, for the ſame conduct in which he was equally 
concerned, hath been impeached and condemned to exile, while 
Demoſthenes ſupports his ſtation, and maintains the power of im- 
peaching others; and by what means this abandoned wretch hath 
been inabled to plunge you into ſuch calamities; theſe are points 
which merit your peculiar attention. 


When Philip, then, had poſſeſſed himſelf of Thermopylæ by 
ſurprize ; when, contrary to all expectation, he had ſubverted the 
cities of the Phocians ; when he had raiſed the ſtate of Thebes 
to a degree of power too great (as we then thought) for the times, 
or for our intereſt ; when we were in ſuch conſternation that our 
effects were all collected from the country, and depoſited within 
theſe walls, the ſevereſt indignation was expreſſed againſt the de- 
puties in general, who had been employed in the negotiation of 
the peace, but principally and above all others againſt Philocrates 
and Demoſthenes ; becauſe they had not only been concerned in 
the deputation, but were the firſt movers and authors of the de- 
cree for peace. It happened, at this juncture, that a difference 
aroſe between Demoſthenes and Philocrates, nearly on the ſame 
occaſion which you yourſelves ſuſpected muſt produce animoſities 
between them. The ferment which aroſe from hence, together 


\ with 
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with the natural diſtemper of his mind, produced ſuch counſels, 
as nothing but an abject terror could dictate, together with a ma- 
lignant jealouſy of the advantages which Philocrates derived from 
his corruption. He concluded, that by inveighing againſt his 
collegues, and againſt Philip, Philocrates muſt inevitably fall; that 
the other deputies muſt be in danger; that he himſelf muſt gain 
reputation; and, notwithſtanding his baſeneſs and treachery to 
his friends, he muſt acquire the character of a conſummate patriot. 
The enemies of our tranquillity perceived his deſigns : they at 
once invited him to the gallery, and extolled him as the only man 
who diſdained to betray the public intereſt for a bribe. The 
moment he appeared, he kindled up the flame of war and con- 
fuſion, He it was, Athenians, who firſt found out the Serrian 
fort, and Doriſcum, and Ergiſke, and Murgiſke, and Ganos and 
Ganides, places whoſe very names were hitherto utterly unknown : 
and ſuch was his power in perverting and perplexing, that, if 
Philip declined to ſend his miniſters to Athens, he repreſented it 
as a contemptuous inſult on the ſtate; if he did ſend them, they 
were ſpies and not miniſters ; if he inclined to ſubmit his diſputes 
with us to ſome impartial mediating ſtate, no equal umpire could 
de found, he ſaid, between us and Philip. This prince gave us 
up the Haloneſus. But he inſiſted that we ſhould not receive it, 
unleſs it was declared not that he regned, but reſtored: thus cavil- 
ing about ſyllables. And to crown all his conduct; by paying 
public honours to thoſe who had carried their arms into Theſſaly 
and Magneſia, under the command of Ariſtodemus, in direct vio- 


lation of the treaty, he diſſolved the ro, and prepared the way 
for . and war. 


Ves, but by the alliance of the Eubceans and the Thebans, did 


he (for thus he boaſts) ſurround our city with walls of braſs and 


adamant. But the truth is, Athenians, that in theſe tranſactions. 
he committed no leſs than three moſt enormous offences, of which 


vo 
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you are utterly uninformed. ' Although I am impatient to come to 
that grand article, the alliance of the Thebans, yet, for the ſake of 
order, I muſt begin with that of the Eubceans. 


You, my countrymen! had received many and great injuries from 
Mneſarchus the Chalcidian, the Yather of Callias and Tauroſthenes 
(the man whom he hath now preſumed, for the ſake of a wretched 
bribe, to enroll among the citizens of Athens) and alſo from The- 
miſan the Eretrian, who, in time of profound peace, wreſted Oro- 
pus from you. Yet you conſented to bury all this in oblivion ; and, 
when the Thebans had invaded Eubcea, in order to inſlave the 
cities, within five days, you appeared in their defence, with a power- 
ful. armament ; and, before thirty days had yet elapſed, you obliged 
the Thebans to capitulate, and to evacuate the iſland. Thus ab- 
ſolute maſters of Eubcea, you reinſtated its cities and communities 
in all their privileges; you generouſly and equitably relied on their 
faith, and thought it highly unjuſt to retain the memory of antient 
animoſities, when they implicitly reſigned themſelves to your hon- 
our. Yet to theſe important obligations the people of Chalcis did 
by no means make the due returns. On the contrary, when you 
had paſſed into Eubcea, to aſſiſt Plutarch, at firſt indeed you were 
received with all the appearances of friendſhip ; but when once we 
had advanced beyond Tamynas, and paſſed the eminence named 
Cotylæum, Callias now perceiving that we had incamped in a dan- 
gerous ſituation, from whence it was impoſſible to diſengage them- 
ſelves but by a victory ; and where we could receive no reinforce- 
ment either by ſea or land ; this Callias, I fay, on whom Demoſt- 
henes, having received his bribes, ſo freely laviſhes his applauſe, 
collected an army from all quarters of Eubœa, which he rein- 
forced with a detachment ſent in by Philip : while his brother 
Tauroſthenes, he who ſo graciouſly ſalutes and ſmiles upon every 
citizen, brought down his band of mercenaries from Phocis, and 
both advanced with a firm purpoſe to deſtroy us. And, had not 


ſome 


* 
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ſome deity graciouſly interpoſed to fave our army, and had not all 
our forces, both infantry and cavalry, performed extraordinary acts 
of valour at the Hippodrome of Tamynas, and after a compleat 
victory obliged the enemy to lay down their arms, the ſtate muſt 
have been expoſed to a defeat the moſt diſgraceful. For a defeat is 
not of itſelf the greateſt of calamities: but, when that defeat is the 


conſequence of an engagement with diſhonourable enemies, then 
the calamity is doubled. 


Vet, notwithſtanding this treatment, you were again reconciled | | 
to theſe people. And Callias, now reſtored to your favour, pre- 
ſerved appearances for a little time, but ſoon returned with extraor- 
dinary violence to his natural diſpoſitions. His pretence was, to 
form a convention of the Eubcean ſtates at Chalcis ; his real deſign, 
to fortify the iſland againſt us, and to ſecure to himſelf a ſovereignty 
of peculiar importance. And, hoping to prevail on Philip to aſſiſt 
him in this deſign, he went over to Macedon ; was conſtantly in 
Philip's train; and came to be regarded as one of thoſe who are 
ſtyled his companions. But, having forfeited this prince's favour 
by his offences, he was obliged to fly ; and, having rendered him- 
ſelf obnoxious at Thebes, he retired from that city alſo; and thus 
his courſe of conduct, more uncertain and variable than the Euri- 
pus that flows by his native habitation, involved him in the reſent- 
ment both of the Thebans and of Philip. In the midſt of his con- 
fuſion and perplexity, when an army was actually preparing to 
march againſt him, he ſaw but one reſource left, and this was to 
prevail on the Athenians, by acknowledging him as their confede- 
rate, to enter into ſolemn engagements to defend him, if attacked 
by any enemy: and it was evident that he muſt be attacked, unleſs 
you were to prevent it. Poſſeſſed with this deſign, he ſent hither 
his deputies, Glaucetes, Empedon, and Diodorus ſo diſtinguiſhed 

F in 
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in the race [n], who came, with airy hopes, for the people, but 
with money for Demoſthenes and his aſſociates. And three mate- 
rial points there were, for all of which he then bargained: firſt, 

that he ſhould not be diſappointed of our alliance; for if the Athe- 
nians were to remember his former offences, and to reject him as a 
confederate, he had but one melancholy alternative, either to fly 
from Chalcis, or to ſuffer himſelf to be taken and put to death: 
with ſuch formidable powers were both Philip and the Thebans 
now preparing to ſurround him. In the ſecond place, the manager 
and mover of this alliance was to contrive (and for this gold was 
liberally beſtowed) that the Chalcidians ſhould not be obliged to 
attend the convention held at Athens. The third point was, that 
they ſhould be excuſed from paying their contributions. Nor was: 
Callias defeated in any one of theſe ſchemes. [o] No. This De- 
moſthenes, this foe to tyrants, as he calls himſelf, this man whom 
Cteſiphon declares a faithful miniſter, betrayed the moſt critical 
Intereſts of the ſtate, and by his decree obliged us to take up arms, 
on every occaſion, in defence of the Chalcidians. This was the 
purport, though not the formal ſtyle, of the decree: to ſecure his 
point in the moſt delicate and leaſt offenſive manner, he artfully 
changed a ſingle phraſe, and ordained that the Chalcidians ſhould 
take up arms, if on any occaſion the Athenians ſhould be attacked. 
But as to the acknowledgement of our ſuperiority in the general 
convention; as to obliging the confederates to pay their ſubſidies, 


[x] In the race. In the original, the run- 625 feet. Some times the racers returned 
ner in the long race, And, whatever air of back again, performing what was called 
ridicule the ſpeaker affects to throw upon Fiavxas or the double courſes But the 
this accompliſhment, the foot-race, it is JoxxoTpoues (as Diodorus is here ſtyled) 
well known, held a diſtinguiſhed rank was the man who could continue his caries 
among the athletic exerciſes of Greece. for twelve ſtadia or more. 

The common courſe was a ſtadium or 


' [0] See Hiſtory of the Life of Philip, b. 4. ſect. 2. 
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the great ſupport of war; "theſe articles he entirely gave up: he 
who diſguiſes the baſeſt actions by the moſt honourable names : 
whoſe importunity obliged you to declare, that you were reſolved 
to ſend aſſiſtance to any of the Greeks, that needed it: but that 
you muſt ſuſpend all farther engagements of alliance ; which ſhould 
be formed only with thoſe whoſe good offices you had firſt expe- 
rienced. To prove the truth of my aſſertions, I produce the in- 
ſtrument of Callias, the treaty of alliance, and the decree. 


Tun DECREE. 


Nor is it his moſt heinous offence, that he hath ſold our intereſts, 
our righ's of precedency, and our ſubſidies ; What I have now to 
produce muſt be acknowledged ſtill more enormous. For to ſuch. 
a pitch of inſolence and extravagance” did Callias proceed, and to 
ſuch ſordid corruption did Detnoſthenes deſcend, he whom Cteſi- 
phon hath thus applauded, that they contrived, in your preſence, in 
your view, in the midſt of your attention, to defraud you of the 
contributions from Oreum, and of thoſe from Eretria, to the 
amount of ten talents. And, when the repreſentatives of theſe 
ſtates had appeared in Athens, they ſent them back to Chalcis, to 
aſſiſt in what was called the convention of Eubea. By what 


means, and by what iniquitous practices, they effected this, will 
deſerve your ſerious regard. 


I am then to en you, that Callias was now no longer ſatisfied 
to negotiate with us by his emiſſaries: he appeared in perſon : he 
roſe up and addreſſed himſelf to the aſſembly, in a ſpeech concerted 
by Demoſthenes. He told us, that he was juſt arrived from Pelo- 
ponneſus, where he had been lately employed in ſettling the ſubſi- 
dies, which each city was to pay, in order to ſupport a war againſt 
Philip; the whole amounting to an hundred talents. He diſtin- 
guiſhed the ſums to be paid by each ſtate. The contributions of 
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all the Achæans and Megarzans he rated at fixty, thoſe of the 
cities of Eubcea at forty talents, a ſum, as he obſerved, fufhcient 
to maintain a formidable armament, both by fea and land. Many 
other Grecian ſtates were ready to join in this ſupply, ſo that there 
would be no deficiency either in money or in forces. Theſe were 
the effects of his public negotiations: but he had beſides carried on 
ſome ſecret tranſactions which were not to be explained: of theſe 
ſome of our own citizens were witneſſes: and then he called on 
Demoſthenes by name, and required him to confirm this by his 
teſtimony. With a face of gravity and importance, Demofthenes 
then aroſe; beſtowed the moſt extravagant applauſe on Callias; and 
pretended to be well acquainted with his ſecret tranfaftions. He 
declared himſelf ready to report the ſucceſs of his own embaſly to 
Peloponneſus, and of that to Acarnania, The ſum of all was this, 


that, by his means, the whole body of the Peloponneſians and all 


the Acarnanians were ready to march | againſt Philip: that the 
amount of their ſeveral contributions would be ſufficient to compleat 


an armament of one hundred ſhips of war, ten thouſand infantry, 


and one thouſand horſe: that to theſe were to be added the do- 
meſtic forces of each ſtate; from Peloponneſus more than two thou- 
fand heavy-armed foot, and from Acarnania the ſame number : that 
alt theſe ſtates had freely reſigned the chief command to you; and 
that their preparations were not fixed to ſome diſtant time, but 
were to be compleated by the 16th of the month Antheſterion, as, 
by his direction and appointment, the ſtates were to hold their con- 
vention at Athens, at the time of full moon. For in theſe caſes 
the man acts a diſtinguiſhing and peculiar part. Other boaſters, 
when they advance their falſchoods, are careful to expreſs them- 
ſelves in vague and obſcure terms, from a juſt dread of being de- 


tected. But Demoſthenes, when he would obtrude his impoſtures, 


firſt adds an oath to his lye, and imprecates all the vengeance of 
heaven on his own head. And then, if he is to aſſure us of events, 
which 
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which he knows will never be, he has the hardineſs to aſſign their 
particular times; if to perſuade us, that he has negotiated with 
thoſe he neyer ſaw, he enters into a diſtin& detail of their names; 
thus inſinuating himſelf into your confidence, and imitating the 
natural and explicit manner of thoſe who ſpeak truth : ſo that he 
is doubly an object of deteſtation, as he is baſe and falſe, and as he 
would confound all the marks of truth and honeſty. 


When he had finiſhed, he preſented a decree to the ſecretary, 
longer than the Iliad,” more frivolous than the ſpeeches which he 
uſually delivers, or than the life which he hath led ; filled with 
hopes never to be gratified, and with armaments never to be raiſed. 
And while he diverted your attention from his fraud, while he 
kept you in ſuſpence by his flattering aſſurances, he ſeized the fa- 
vourable moment to make his grand attack, and moved, that am- 
baſſadors ſhould be ſent to Eretria, who ſhould intreat the Eretrians 
(becauſe ſuch intreaties were mighty neceſſary) not to ſend their 
contribution of five talents to Athens, but to entruſt it to Callias : 
again he ordained, that ambaſſadors ſhould be appointed to repair 
to Oreum, and to prevail on that ſtate to unite with Athens in ſtrict 
confederacy. And now it appeared, that through this whole tran- 
ſation he had been influenced by a traiterous motive: for theſe 
ambaſſadors were directed to ſollicit the people of Oreum alſo, to 
pay their five talents, not to you, but to Callias. To prove the 
truth of this, read the decree, — not all the pompous preamble, the 
magnificent account of navies, the parade and oſtentation; but con- 

fine yourſelf to the point of fraud and circumvention, which were 
| practiſed with too much ſucceſs by this impious and abandoned 
wretch, whom the decree of Cteſiphon declares to have perſevered, 


through the courſe of all his public conduct, in an inviolable attach- 
ment to the ſtate. 


TRE 
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Tus DE CR E E. 


Here is a grand account of ſhips and of levies, of the full moon, 


and of conventions. Thus were you amuſed by words; while, 


in fact, you loſt the contributions of your allies, you were de- 
frauded of ten talents. 


It N that I inform you of the real motive which prompted 
Demoſthenes to procure this decree : and that was a bribe of three 
talents ; one received from Chalcis by the hands of Callias, another 
from Eretria by Clitarchus the ſovereign of this ſtate : the third paid 
by Oreum : by which means the ſtipulation was diſcovered ; for, as 
Oreum is a free ſtate, all things are there tranſated by a public 
decree. And as the people of this city had been quite exhauſted in 
the war with Philip, and reduced to the utmoſt indigence, they ſent 
over Gnoſidemus, who had once been their ſovereign, to intreat 
Demoſthenes to remit the talent ; promiſing, on this condition, to 
honour him with a ſtatue of bronze to be erected. in their city. 
He anſwered their deputy, that he had not the leaſt occaſion for 
their paltry braſs; that he inſiſted on his ſtipulation, which Callias 


ſhould proſecute. The people of Oreum, thus preſſed by their cre- 


ditor, and not prepared to ſatisfy him, mortgaged their public re- 
venues to Demoſthenes for this talent, and paid him intereſt [y] at 
the rate of one drachma a month, for each mina, until they were 
inabled to diſcharge the principal. And, to prove this, I produce 
the decree of the Oreitans. Read. | 


| 


[r] At the rate of one drachma, &c. i. e. at the rate of about twelve nor cent, per. ann. 
See Life of Philip, b. 4. ſect. 2. 
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Tun DECREE E. 
Here is a decree, Athenians, ſcandalous to our country. It is no 
fmall indication of the general conduct of Demoſthenes, and it is 
an evidence of the moſt flagrant kind, which muſt condemn Cteſi- 
phon at once. For it is not poſſible, that he who hath deſcended 


to ſuch ſordid bribery, can be that man of conſummate virtue, 
which Cteſiphon hath preſumed to repreſent him in his decree. 


[i] And now I proceed to the third of theſe periods; which was 

indeed the fatal period, diſtinguiſhed by the calamities in which 
Demoſthenes involved all Greece as well as his own city, by his 
impious profanation of the Delphian temple, and by the iniquitous 
and oppreſſive treaty, in which he engaged us with the Thebans. 
But firſt I muſt ſpeak of his offences towards the Gods. 


There is a plain, Athenians, well known by the name of Cyrra, 
and a port, now called the devated and accurſed. This tract the 
Cyrrhens and Acragallidz inhabited, a lawleſs people, whoſe ſacri- 
legious violence profaned the ſhrine of Delphi and the offerings 
there depoſited, and who preſumed to rebel againſt the Amphic- 
tyonic council. The Amphictyons in general, and your anceſtors 
in particular, (as tradition hath informed us) conceived the juſteſt 
reſentment, and addreſſed themſelves to the oracle, in order to be 
informed by what puniſhment they might ſuppreſs theſe outrages. 
The prieſteſs pronounced her anſwer, that they were to wage per- 
petual war againſt the Cyrrhæans and Acragallidz, without the 
leaſt intermiſſion either by day or night ; that they were to lay waſte 
their lands, and to reduce their perſons to ſlavery ; that their poſ- 


[Q] The reader will find a detail of this of Greece, in the fifth book and firſt ſection 

whole important tranſaction, and of its of the hiſtory above-mentioned. . 

momentous conſequences on the intereſts A 
ſeſſions 
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ſeſſions were to be ſet apart from all worldly purpoſes, and dedi- 
cated to the Pythian Apollo, to Diana, to Latona, and to Minerva; 

and that they were not to cultivate their lands, nor to ſuffer them 

to be cultivated. In conſequence of this oracle, the Amphictyons 

decreed, and Solon the Athenian' was the firſt mover of this decree, 

(the man fo eminent for making laws, and ſo converſant in the arts 
of poeſy and philoſophy) that they ſhould: take up arms againſt 
theſe impious men; in obedience to the divine commands of the 
oracle. A ſufficient force being accordingly raiſed by the Amphic- 

tyons, they reduced theſe men to ſlavery, demoliſhed their harbour, 
razed their city, and conſecrated their diſtri, as the oracle directed. 

And, to confirm theſe proceedings, they bound themſelves by an 
oath, that they would never cultivate this conſecrated land, nor 
ſuffer others to cultivate it ; but that they would ſupport the rights 
of the God, and defend this diftrit thus conſecrated, with their 
perſons and- all their power. Nor were they contented to bind 
themſelves by an oath conceived in the uſual form ; they inforced 
it by the addition of a moſt tremendous imprecation. 'Thus it was 
expreſſed : ** If any ſhall violate this engagement, whether city or 
«« private perſon, or community, may ſuch violaters be devoted to 
* the vengeance of Apollo, of Diana, of Latona, and of Minerva: 
« may their lands never yield their fruits ; may their women never 
« bring forth children of the human form, but hideous monſters ; 
© may their herds be accurſed with unnatural barrenneſs ; may all 
re their attempts in war, all their tranſactions in peace, be ever un- 
« ſucceſsful! may total ruin for ever purſue them, their families, 
and their deſcendants! and may they never (theſe are the very 
«« terms) appeaſe the offended Deities, either Apollo, or Diana, or 
« Latona, or Minerva: but may all their ſacrifices be for ever re- 
« jected ] To confirm the truth of this, let the oracle be read: 
liſten to the imprecations, and recal to mind the oath by which 
your anceſtors were engaged, in conjunction with the other Am- 
phictyons. 
Tur 
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Still ſhalb theſe tow'rs their antient pride maintain; 
Nor force nor valour, er, that rampart gain; 
Till Amphitritè, queen of azure waves, 
The hallow'd lands of ſovereign Phcebus laves ; 
Till, round his ſeat, her threat ning ſurges roar, 
- And burſt tumult'ous on the ſacred ſhore. 


Tux O A T H. 
THe IMPRECATION. 


Yet, notwithſtanding theſe imprecations, notwithſtanding the 
folemn oath, and the oracle, which to this day remain upon record, 
did the Locrians and the Amphiſſæans, or, to ſpeak more properly, 
their magiſtrates, lawleſs and abandoned men, once more cultivate 
this diſtrict, reſtore the devoted and accurſed harbour, erect buildings 
there, exact taxes from all ſhips that put into this harbour, and by 
their bribes corrupt ſome of the Pylagorz who had been ſent to 
Delphi, of which number Demoſthenes was one. For, being choſen 
into this office, he received a thouſand drachmæ from the Amphiſ- 
ſeans, to take no notice of their tranſactions in the Amphictyonie 
council. And it was ſtipulated ſtill farther, that, for the time to 
come, they ſhould pay him at Athens an annual ſum of twenty 
mine, out of their accurſed and devoted revenues; for which he 
was to uſe his utmoſt efforts on every occaſion, to ſupport the in- 
tereſt of the Amphiſſæans in this city. A tranſaction which ſerved 
but to give ſtill further evidence to this melancholy truth, that, 
whenever he hath formed connexions with any people, any private 
perſons, any ſovereign magiſtrates, or any free communities, he 
hath never failed to involve them in calamities the moſt deplorable. 

G. LA For. 
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For, now, behold how heaven and fortune aſſerted their ſuperior 
power againſt this impiety of. the Amphiſſzans |. | 


In the archonſhip of Theophraſtus, when Diognetus was LErom- 
nemon, you choſe, for Pylagoræ. Midias (that man who on many 
accounts I wiſh were ſtill alive) and Thraſycles; and with theſe was 
I joined in commiſſion. On our arrival at Delphi, it happened, 
that the IEromnemon Diognetus was inſtantly ſeized with a fever, 
and that Midias alſa ſhared the ſame misfortune. . The other Am- 
phictyons aſſembled : when ſome perſons who wiſhed to approve 
themſelves the zealous friends of this ſtate, informed us, that the 
Amphiſſzans, now expoſed to the power of the 'Thebans, and ſtudi- 
ous to pay them the moſt ſervile adulation, had introduced a decree 
againſt this city, by which a fine of fifty talents was to be impoſed 
on the community of Athens, becauſe we had depoſited ſome 
golden ſhields in the new temple, before it had been compleatly 
finiſhed, which bore the following and a very mop 3 : 


By THE An * TAKEN FROM AHR Ms AND 
TuzBANs, WHEN THEY FOUGHT, AGAINST PHE een 15 
| The Nennen ſent for me, and defired Pcs I ſhould W to 
the Amphictyons, and ſpeak in defence of the city, which I had 
myſelf determined to do. But ſcarcely had I began to ſpeak, on 
my firſt appearance in the aſſembly, (where I roſe with ſome 
warmth, as the abſence of the other deputies increaſed my ſolici- 
tude) when I was interrupted by the clamours of an Amphiſſzan, 
a a man of outrageous inſolence, who ſeemed a total ſtranger to polite- 
neſs, and was perhaps driven to this extravagance by ſome evit ge- 
nius. He began thus: “ Ye Greeks, were ye poſſeſſed with the 
& leaſt degree of wiſdom, ye would not ſuffer the name of the 
ay Athenians to be; mentioned at this time; ye would driye. them 
* rom, *. temple, as the objects of divine wrath.” He then 


proceeded 
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proceeded to take notice of our alliance with the Phocians, which 
the decree of Crobylus had formed, and loaded the ſtate with many 
other odious imputations, which I then could not hear with temper, 
and which I cannot now recolle&, but with pain. His ſpeech in- 
flamed me to a degree of paſſion, greater than I had ever felt 
through my whole life. Among other particulars, on which I ſhall 
not now enlarge, it occurred to me to take notice of the impiety of 
the Amphiſſæans with reſpect to the conſecrated land? which I 
pointed out to the Amphictyons from the place where I then ſtood, 
as the temple roſe above the Cirrhzan plain, and commanded the 
whole proſpe& of that diſtrict. *4* You ſee,” ſaid I, ye Am- 
«© phictyons, how this tract hath been occupied by the people of 
*Amphiſſa: you ſee the houſes and factories they have there erected. 
«© Your own eyes are witneſſes, that this accurſed and devoted har- 
<< bour is compleatly furniſhed with buildings. You yourſelves 
«© know and need not any teſtimony,” that they have exacted duties, 
„ and raiſed large ſums of wealth from this harbour.” I then pro- 
duced the oracle, the oath of our anceſtors, and the imprecation 
by which it was confirmed ; and made a ſolemn declaration, that, 
* for the people of Athens, for myſelf, for my children, and for 
«« my family, I would ſupport the rights of the God, and maintain 
* the.conſecrated land, with all my might and power; and thus 
„ reſcue my country from the guilt of ſictilege. Do you, ye 
„ Greeks,” thus did I proceed, „determine for yourſelves, as ye 
judge proper. Your ſacred rites are now prepared; your vic- 
«« tims ſtand before the altars; you are ready to offer up your 
, ſolemn prayers for bleſſings on yourſelves and on your coun- 
1 tries but, O, conſider, with what voice, with what front, with 
** what confidence, can you breathe out your petitions, if ye fuffer 
* theſe facrilegious men, thus devoted and accurſed, to efcape with 
% impunity. The imprecation is not conceived in dark or doubt- 
* ful terms. No: the curſe extends not only to theſe impious 
*« profaners, but to all thoſe who ſuffer their profanation to paſk 

* G 2 unre- 
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46 unrevenged. Theſe are the very words, with which the awefut 
« and affecting form is cloſed : May they who- permit them ts. 
« eſcape unpuniſhed, never offer up an acceptable facrifice to 
©: Apollo, or to Diana, or to Latona, or to Minerva, but may all 
* their devotions be rejected and abhorred.” 


When I had urged theſe and many other particulars, I retired 
from the aſſembly : when, a conſiderable clamour and tumult 
aroſe among the Amphictyons: and the debate was now no longer 
about the ſhields which we had dedicated, but about the puniſh- 
ment due to the Amphiſſæans. Thus was a conſiderable part of 
that day waſted, when at length a herald aroſe, and. made pro- 
clamation, 'Fhat all the inhabitants of Delphi, above the age of 
ſixteen, both ſlaves and freemen, ſhould. the next morning, by 
ſan-riſe, aſſemble in the adjoining plain, called the plain of wittims, 
with ſpades and mattocks: and by another proclamation it was 
ordained, that the repreſentatives of the ſeveral ſtates: ſhould repair 
to the ſame place to ſupport the rights of the God, and the con- 
ſecrated land; and that, if any repreſentatives ſhould diſobey this 
ſummons, their ſtate. was to be excluded from the temple, as 
ſharing in the ſacrilege, and involved in the imprecation, The 
next day we accordingly repaired to the place appointed, from 
whence we went down. to. the Cyrrhæan plain; and, having there 
demoliſhed the harbour, and ſet fire to the buildings, we retired. 
During theſe tranſactions, the Locrians. of Amphiſſa, who are 
ſettled at the diſtance of ſixty ſtadia from Delphi, aſſembled in 
arms, and fell upon us with their whole force; and, had we not 
with difficulty gained the town, by a precipitate flight, we muſt 
have been in danger of total deſtruction. On the ſucceeding day, 
Cattyphus, who acted as preſident of the council, ſummoned a 
convention of the Amphictyons: ſo they call an aſſembly formed 
not only of the ordinary repreſentatives, but of all who come to 
- offer lacrifice, or / conſult the — In this convention, many 
accuſa- 
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accuſations were urged againſt the Amphiſſæans, and much ap- 
plauſe beſtowed on our ſtate. The whole debate was cloſed with 
a reſolution, by which the Itromnemons were directed to repair to 
Thermopylæ, at a time appointed, previous to the next ordinary 
aſſembly, with a deeree prepared for inflicting the due puniſhment 
on the Amphiſſæans, for their ſacrilegious offences againſt the 
God, and the conſecrated land, and for their outrage on the Am- 


phictyons. To prove the truth of this, I produce the Reſo- 
lution itſelf. | 


Tur RESOLUTION: 

And when at our return we reported this reſolution, firſt in the 
ſenate, and then in the aflembly of the people; when we had 
made a full relation of all our tranſactions to the people, and the 
whole ſtate determined to act agreeably to the dictates of piety; 
when Demoſthenes, from his private connexions with Amphiſſa, 
laboured to defeat this purpoſe, and his iniquitous practices were 
by me clearly detected, in your preſence ;. when he found it im- 
_ poſſible to defeat the intereſts of his country, by a public oppo- 
ſition, he had recourſe to ſecret management in the ſenate. There 
having firſt taken care to exclude all. private citizens, he gained a 
reſolution (by taking advantage of his in-experience who moved 
it) which he produced to the popular aſſembly: and this reſo- 
lution he contrived/to be confirmed by the voices of the people, 
and to be made their decree, at a time when the aſſembly was 
actually adjourned, when I was abſent (elſe I never ſhould have 
ſuffered it) and when the people were diſmiſſed. from their atten- 
dance. The purport. of the. reſolution , was this: That the 
« Itromnemon and Pylagoræ who. ſhould at any time be deputed 
by the Athenians | to execute theſe. offices, ſhould. repair to 
« 'Thermopylz/and to Delphi, at the times appointed by our an- 
*« ceſtors,” This was ſpeciouſſy expreſſed, but it concealed the 
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baſeſt purpoſe, which was, to prevent our deputies from attending 
the extraordinary council at Thermopylæ, open to be held 
before the next ſtated day of Fey 


But there was another clauſe in this reſolution, ſtill plainer and 
more virulent. It directed that the Itromnemon and Pylagorz, 
who ſhould at any time be appointed by the Athenians, were to 
have no ſort of intercourſe with this extraordinary council, either - 
in word, or deed, or decree, or any tranſaction whatever. To 
«© have no ſort of intercourſe. What is the intent of this? 
Shall I declare the truth, or ſhall I ſpeak to pleaſe you? The 
truth by all means : for by conſulting only your gratification,” in 
all that is here delivered, hath the ſtate been reduced to its preſent 
condition. The real purpoſe therefore of this clauſe is, that we 
ſhould renounce all regard to the oath, by which our anceſtors 


were engaged, to the aweful imprecation, and to the oracles of 
the God, 


Agreeably to this reſolution, we ſtaid at home, while all the 
other deputies aſſembled at Thermopylæ, except thoſe of one 
people whoſe name I cannot bear to mention; (and never may 
any Grecian ſtate ſuffer calamities in the leaſt like their's !) In this 
aſſembly, it was refolved to undertake a war againſt the Amphiſ- 
ſæans; and Cattyphus the Pharſalian, who then prefided in the 
aſſembly, was appointed general. Nor was Philip at this time 
in Macedon, no, nor in any part of Greece, but removed as far 
as Scythia; he who, Demoſthenes preſumes to ſay, was by. me 
brought down upon the Greeks. In the firſt expedition, when 
the Amphiſſzans were at their mercy, they treated them with the 
utmoſt moderation : and, for their moſt heinous offences, they 
only impoſed a fine, which was to be paid to the God by a time 
appointed; removed the moſt notoriouſſy criminal, and principal 


authors of the ſacrilege and reſtored thoſe who had been ba- 
niſhed 
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niſhed on account of their ſcrupulous regard to religion. But when 
this fine was not diſcharged, when the principal offenders were 
recalled home; and the innocent and religious men, whom the 
Amphictyons had reſtored, were once more expelled; then was 
the ſecond expedition made againſt the Amphiſſæans, a conſider- 
able time after, when Philip was on his return from the Scythian 
expedition. And now, when the Gods preſented you with the 
ſovereign command in this holy war, by the corruption of De- 
moſthenes, were you deprived of that honour. 


And did not the Gods warn us of our danger; did they not urge 
the neceſſity of vigilance, in a language ſcarcely leſs explicit than 
that of man? Surely, never was a ſtate more evidently protected by 
the Gods, and more notoriouſly ruined by it's popular leaders. Were 
we not ſufficiently alarmed by that portentous incident in themyſte- 
ries, the ſudden death of the initiated? Did not Amyniades till 
further warn us of our danger, and urge us to ſend deputies to 
Delphi to conſult the God? And did not Demoſthenes oppoſe this 
deſign, did he not ſay the Pythian prieſteſs [x] was inſpired by 
Philip, rude. and brutal as he is; inſolently preſuming on that full 
power, to which your favour raiſed him? And did he not at laſt, 
without one propitious ſacrifice, one favourable omen, to aſſure us 
of ſucceſs, ſend out our armies to manifeſt and inevitable danger ? 


Yet, he lately preſumed to ſay, that Philip did not venture to march 


into our territories, for this very reaſon, becauſe his ſacrifices had 
not been propitious. What puniſhment therefore is due to thy 


offences, thou peſt of Greece? If the conqueror was prevented from 


invading the territories of the vanquiſhed by unpropitious ſacrifices, 
thouldſt thou, who, without the leaſt attention to futurity, without 
ane favourable omen, haſt fent our armies to the field, ſhouldſt 
thou be honoured with a crown for thoſe calamities in which 


(A) Mas inſpired, &c. Demoſthenes expreſſed this by an artificial phraſe (the Prieſteſs 
PHIILIPPIZED) on which the adverſary founds his charge of rudeneſs and brutality, . 


* thou 
* — 


* 


* 
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thou haſt involved the ſtate, or driven from our borders with 
n ? 


And what can be conceived ſurpriſing or extraordinary, that we 
have not experienced? Our lives have not paſſed on in the uſual 
and natural courſe of human affairs: no, we were born to be an 
object of aſtoniſhment to poſterity. Do we not ſee the king of 
Perſia, he who opened a paſſage for his navy through mount Athos, 
who ſtretched his bridge acroſs the Helleſpont, who demanded 
earth and water from the Greeks; he who in his letters preſumed 
to ſtile himſelf ſovereign of mankind from the riſing to the ſetting 
ſun; now no longer contending to be lord over others, but to 
ſecure his perſonal ſafety? Do we not ſee thoſe crowned with 
honour, and ennobled with the command of the war againſt Perſia, 
who reſcued the Delphian temple from facrilegious hands? Hath 
not Thebes, our neighbouring ſtate, been in one day torn from 
the midſt of Greece? And, although this calamity may juſtly be 
imputed to her own pernicious councils, yet we are not to aſcribe 
ſuch infatuation to any natural cauſes, but tb the fatal influence 
of ſome evil genius. Are not the Lacedzmonians, thoſe wretched 
men, who had but once lightly interfered in the ſacrilegious 
_ outrage on the temple, who in their day of power aſpired to the 
ſovereignty of Greece, now reduced to diſplay their wretchednefs 
to the world by ſending hoſtages to Alexander; ready to ſubmit 
to that fate which he ſhall pronounce upon themſelves and on 
their country; to thoſe terms which a conqueror, and an incenſed 
conqueror, ſhall vouchſafe to grant? And is not this our ſtate, the 
common refuge of the Greeks, once the great reſort of all the 
ambaſſadors from the ſeveral cities, ſent to implore our protec- 
tion, as their ſure reſource, now obliged to contend, not for 
ſovereign authority, but for our native land? And to theſe circum- 
ſtances have we been gradually reduced, from . that time when 


Demoſthenes firſt aſſumed the adminiſtration. Well doth the 
poet 
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poet Heſiod pronounce on ſuch men, in one part of his works, 
where he points out the duty of citizens, and warns all ſocieties to 
guard effectually againſt evil miniſters. I ſhall repeat his words: 
for I preſume we treaſured up the ſayings of poets in our memory 


when young, that in our riper n we ** apply them to ad- 
: vantage. 


| When one man's crimes the wrath of Heav'n provoke, 
Oft hath a nation felt the fatal ſtroke. . 
Contagion's blaſt deſtroys, at Jove's command, 

And waſteful famine deſolates the land. 

Or, in the field of war, her boaſted pow'rs 

Are loſt: and earth receives her proſtrate tow'rs. 

n vain in gorgeous ſtate her navies ride; 

Daſh'd, wreck'd, and bury'd in the boiſt'rous tide: 


. Take away the meaſure of theſe —_— confider only the ſenti- 
ment, and you will fancy that you hear, not ſome part of Heſiod, 

but a prophecy of the adminiſtration of Demoſthenes ; for true it is, 
that both fleets and armies, and whole cities, have been compleatly 
deſtroyed by his adminiſtration : and, in my opinion, neither Phry- 
rondas, nor Eurybatus, nor any of thoſe moſt diſtinguiſhed by their 
villianies in former times, have been equal to this man in the arts 
of impoſture and deceit : this man, who (hear it O earth, hear it 
all ye Gods, and all of human race, who have the leaſt regard to 
truth!) dares to meet the eyes of his fellow-citizens, and ſhameleſſly 
aſſert, that the Thebans were induced to the confederacy with us, 
not by the conjuncture of their affairs, not by the terror which poſ- 
ſeſſed them, nor yet by our reputation; but by the negotiations of 
Demoſthenes. True it is, that before this time we ſent many am- 
baſſadors to Thebes, all of them united with that ſtate in the ſtricteſt 
connexions. Firſt, we ſent our general Thraſybulus, a man higheſt 
above all others in the confidence of the Thebans: after him, 


H 2 Thee, 
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Thraſo, on whom the Thebans conferred the honours of hoſpitality : 
then again, Leodamas, nothing inferior to Demoſthenes in the 
powers of eloquence, and in my opinion a much more pleaſing ' 
{ſpeaker : Archidemus, another powerful ſpeaker, whoſe attachment 
to Thebes had expoſed. him to conſiderable danger: Ariſtophon, 
the popular leader, who had long incurred the cenſure of being in 
his heart a Bœotian. Add to theſe, Pyrandrus, the public ſpeaker, 
who is yet alive. And yet not one of theſe was ever able to pre- 
vail on them to unite in alliance with our ſtate. I know the cauſe : 
but I muſt not inſult their calamities. The truth is, (as I con- 
ceive) that when Philip had wreſted Nicza from them, and de- 
livered it to the Theffalians; when he had transferred the war 
from Phocis to the very walls of Thebes, that war which he had 
before repelled from the territories of Bœotia; and when, to crown 
all, he had ſeized, and fortified, and fixed his garrifon in Elatza, 
then did their fears of approaching ruin force them to apply to 
Athens: and then did you march out and appear at Thebes, with 
all your power, both of infantry and cavalry, before Demoſthenes 
had ever propoſed one ſyllable about an alliance. For it was the 
times, the preſent terror, and the neceſſity of uniting with you, 
which then brought you to Thebes ; not Demoſthenes. 


And let it be obſerved, that in theſe his negotiations he committed 
three capital offences againſt the ſtate. In the firſt place, when 
Philip made war on us, only in name, but in reality pointed all his 
reſentment againſt Thebes (as appears ſufficiently from the event, 
and needs not any further evidence) he inſidiouſly concealed this, 
of which it ſo highly concerned us to be informed; and pretending 
that the alliance now propoſed was not the effect of the preſent 
conjuncture, but of his negotiations, he firſt prevailed on the people 
not to debate about conditions, but to be ſatisfied that the alliance 
was formed on any terms: and, having ſecured this point, he gave 
vp all Bœotia to the power of Thebes, by inſerting this clauſe in 

the 
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the decree, that, if any city ſhould revolt from the Thebans, 
the Athenians would grant their aſſiſtance to ſuch of the Bœotians 

only as ſhould be reſident in Thebes: thus concealing his fraudu- 
| lent deſigns in ſpecious terms, and betraying us into his real pur- 
poſes, according to his uſual practice: as if the Bœotians, who had 
really laboured under the moſt grievous oppreſſion, were to be fully 
fatisfied with the fine periods of Demoſthenes, and to forget all re- 
ſentment of the wrongs which they had ſuffered. Then, as to 
the expences of the war, two thirds of theſe he .impoſed on us 
who were the furtheſt removed from danger, and one third only on 
the Thebans ; for which, as well as all his other meaſures, he was 
amply bribed. And, with reſpe& to the command, that of the fleet 
he indeed divided between us; the expence he impoſed intirely on 
Athens, and that of the land forces (if I am to ſpeak ſeriouſly, I 
muſt infiſt upon it) he abſolutely transferred to the Thebans : fo 
that, during this whole war, our general Stratocles had not fo 
much authority as might enable him to provide for the ſecurity of 
his ſoldiers. And here I do not urge offences too trivial for the 
regard of other men. No. I ſpeak them freely ; all mankind con- 
demns them; and you yourſelves are conſcious of them; yet will 
not be rouſed to reſentment. For ſo compleatly hath Demoſthenes 
habituated you to his offences, that you now hear them without 
emotion or ſurpriſe. But this ſhould not be: they ſhould excite 
your inmoſt indignation, and meet their juſt puniſhment, if you 
would preſerve thoſe remains of fortune which are ſtill left to 
Athens. 


A ſecond and a much more grievous offence did he commit, in 
clandeſtinely taking away all authority of our ſenate, all the juriſ- 
diction of our popular aſſembly, and transferring them from Athens 
to the citadel of Thebes, by virtue of that clauſe which gave the 
magiſtrates of Bœotia a ſhare in all councils and tranſactions. And 
ſuch an uncontrouled power did he aſſume, that he roſe publicly in 
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the aſſembly, and declared that he would go as ambaſſador, whither 
he himſelf thought proper, although not authoriſed by your com- 
miſſion; and, if any of the generals ſhould attempt to controul 
him, he declared (as a warning to our magiſtrates to acknowledge 
his ſovereign power, and as a means of accuſtoming them to im- 
plicit ſubmiſſion)” that he would commence a ſuit for eſtabliſhing the 
pre- eminence of the ſpeaker's gallery over the general's pavilion ; for 
that the ſtate had derived more advantages from him, in this gallery, 
than ever it had gained from the generals, in their pavilions. Then, 
by his falſe muſters in the contra& for the foreign troops, he was 
inabled to ſecrete large ſums of the money deſtined to the military 
ſervice. And by hiring 10,000 of theſe troops to the Amphiſſæans, 
in ſpite of all my remonſtrances, all my earneſt ſolicitations in the 
aſſembly, he involved the ſtate in the moſt perilous difficulties, at 
a time when the loſs of theſe foreign troops had left us unprovided 
to encounter dangers. What think you. was at this time the object 
of Philip's moſt ardent wiſhes? Was it not that he might attack our 
domeſtic forces, ſeparately, and our foreign troops at Amphiſſa, 
ſeparately, and thus take advantage of the general deſpair, into 
whichthe Greeks muſt fink, at ſuch an important blow? And now 
Demoſthenes, the great author of theſe evils, is not contented that 
he eſcapes from juſtice, but, if he be denied the honour of a crown, 
expreſſes the higheſt indignation ; nor is he ſatisfied that this crown 
ſhould be proclaimed in your preſence ; but, unleſs all Greece be 
made witneſs of his honours, he complains of the grievous injury. 
And thus we find, that, when a diſpoſition naturally baſe hath ob- 


tained any conſiderable ſhare of power, it never fails to work the 
ruin of a ſtate. 


I am now to fpeak of a third offence, and this ſtill more heinous 
than the others. Philip by no means deſpiſed the Greeks ; was 
by no means ignorant, (for he was not devoid of all ſenſe) that 
by a general engagement he muſt ſet his whole power to the 


hazard 
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hazard of a day; he was well inclined to treat about an accom- 
modation, and was on the -point of ſending deputies for this 
purpoſe, while the Theban magiſtrates, on their parts, were 
alarmed at the approaching danger, with good reaſon. For it was 
not a daſtardly ſpeaker who fled from his poſt in battle, that 
preſented it to their thoughts, but the Phocian war, that dreadful 
conteſt of ten years, which taught them a leſſon never to be for- 
gotten. Such was the ſtate of affairs, and Demoſthenes perceived 
it: he ſuſpeted that the Bœotian chiefs were on the point of 
making a ſeparate peace, and would receive Philip's gold without 
admitting him to a ſhare: and deeming it. worſe than death, to 
be thus excluded from any ſcheme of corruption, he ſtarted up 
in the aſſembly, before any man had declared his opinion, that a 
peace ſhould, or ſhould not, be concluded with Philip, but with 
an intent of warning the Bœotian chiefs, by a kind of public pro- 
clamation, that they were to allow him his portion of their bribes : 
he ſwore by Minerva (whom it ſeems Phidias made for the uſe of 
Demoſthenes, in his vile trade of fraud and perjury) that, if any 
man ſhould utter one word of making peace with Philip, he him- 
ſelf, with his own hands, would drag him by the hair to priſon : 
imitating in this the conduct of Cleophon, who in the war with 
Lacedemon, as we are informed, brought deſtruction upon the 
ſtate [s]. But when the magiſtrates of Thebes paid him no at- 
tention, but on the contrary had countermanded their troops when 
on their march, and propoſed to you to conſult about a peace, 
then was he abſolutely frantic: he roſe up in the aſſembly; he 


Ls] Deftruftion upon the flate. After the the people's vanity by a magnificent diſplay 
battle of Cyzicum, the Spartans offered of their late ſucceſs, (as if fortune, ſaith 
to conclude a peace with Athens. Their Diodorus, had, contrary to her uſual courſe, 
Ambaſſador propoſed fair and equitable determined to confine her favours to one 
terms; and the moderate part of the ſtate party.) And thus the majority were pre- 
inclined to an accommodation. But the vailed upon to declare for war. And the 
violent and factious leaders, among whom event proved fatal. 
this Cleophon was diſtinguiſhed, inflamed 
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called the Bœotian chiefs traitors to Greece; and declared that he 
himſelf would move (he who never dared to meet the face of an 
enemy) that you ſhould ſend ambaſſadors to the Thebans, to de- 
mand a paſſage through their territory, for your forces, in their 
march againſt Philip. And thus through ſhame, and fearing that 
they might really be thought to have betrayed Greece, were the 


magiſtrates of Thebes diverted from all thoughts of peace, and 
hurried at once to the field of battle. [T] 


And here let us recal to mind thoſe gallant men, whom he 
forced out to manifeſt deſtruction, without one ſacred rite happily 
performed, one propitious omen to aſſure them of ſucceſs; and 
yet, when they had fallen in battle, preſumed to aſcend their 
monument with thoſe coward feet, that fled from their poſt ; and 
pronounced his encomiums on their merit. But O thou, who, 
on every occaſion of great and important action, haſt proved of all 
mankind the moſt worthleſs, in the inſolence of language, the 
moſt aſtoniſhing, canſt thou attempt, in the face of theſe thy 
fellow-citizens, to claim the honour of a crown, for the misfor- 
tunes in which thou haſt plunged thy city? Or, ſhould he claim it, 
can you reſtrain your indignation, and hath the memory of your 
ſlaughtered countrymen periſhed with them? Indulge me for a 
moment, and imagine that you are now not in this tribunal, but 
in the theatre; imagine that you ſee the herald approaching, and 
the proclamation, preſcribed in this decree, on the point of being 
delivered: and then conſider, whether will the friends of the 
deceaſed ſhed more tears at the tragedies, at the pathetic ſtories 
of the great characters to be preſented on the ſtage; or at the 
inſenſibility of their country? What inhabitant of Greece, what 
human creature, who hath imbibed the leaſt ſhare of liberal ſen- 
timents, muſt not feel the deepeſt ſorrow, when he reflects on 
one tranſaction which he muſt have ſeen in the theatre; when 


Ir] See Hiſtory of Philip, b. 5. ſect. 2. page 2633 
he 
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he remembers, if he remembers nothing elſe, that on feſtivals 
like theſe, when the tragedies were to. be preſented, in thoſe 
times when the ſtate was well governed, and directed by faithful 
miniſters; a herald appeared, and introducing thoſe orphans whoſe 
fathers had died in battle, now arrived at maturity, and dreſſed in 
compleat armour, made a proclamation the moſt noble, and the 
moſt effectual to excite the mind to glorious actions: That 
„ theſe youths, whoſe fathers loſt their lives in fighting bravely 
« for their country, the people had maintained to this their age of 
„ maturity. That now, having furniſhed them with compleat 
*« ſuits of armour, they diſmiſs them (with prayers for their proſ- 


„ perity) to attend to their reſpective affairs; and invite them to 
e aſpire to the higheſt offices of the ſtate.” 


Such were the proclamations in old times. But ſuch are not 
heard now. And, were the herald to introduce the perſon who 
had made theſe children orphans, what could he ſay, or what 
could he proclaim ? Should h Peak in the form preſcribed in 
this decree, yet the odious truth would till force itſelf upon you, 
it would ſeem to ſtrike your ears with a language different from 
that of the herald. It would tell you, that the Athenian people 
* crowned this man, who ſcarcely deſerves the name-of man, on 
* account of his virtue, though a wretch the moſt abandoned ; 
and on gccount of his magnanimity, thongh a coward and de- 
“ ſerter of his poſt.” Do not, Athenians, I conjure you by all the 
powers of heaven, do not erect a trophy in your theatre, to perpe- 
tuate your own diſgrace : do not expoſe the weak conduct of your 
country, in the preſence of the Greeks: do not recal all their 
grievous and deſperate misfortunes to the minds of the wretched 
Thebans-; who, when driven from their habitations by this man, 
were received within theſe walls: whoſe temples, whoſe chil- 
dren, whoſe ſepulchral monuments were deſtroyed by the cor- 


ruption of Demoſthenes, and the Macedonian gold. 


Since 
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called the Bœotian chiefs traitors to Greece; and declared that he 
himſelf would move (he who never dared to meet the face of an 
enemy) that you ſhould ſend ambaſſadors to the Thebans, to de- 
mand a paſlage through their territory, for your forces, in their 
march againſt Philip. And thus through ſhame, and fearing that 
they might really be thought to have betrayed Greece, were the 
magiſtrates of Thebes diverted from all thoughts of peace, and 
hurried at once to the field of battle. [T] 


And here let us recal to mind thoſe gallant men, whom he 
forced out to manifeſt deſtruction, without one ſacred rite happily 
performed, one propitious omen to aſſure them of ſucceſs; and 
yet, when they had fallen in battle, preſumed to aſcend their 
monument with thoſe coward feet, that fled from their poſt ; and 
pronounced his encomiums on their merit. But O thou, who, 
on every occaſion of great and important action, haſt proved of all 
mankind the moſt worthleſs, in the inſolence of language, the 
moſt aſtoniſhing, canſt thou attempt, in the face of theſe thy 
fellow-citizens, to claim the honour of a crown, for the misfor- 
tunes in which thou haſt plunged thy city? Or, ſhould he claim it, 
can you reſtrain your indignation, and hath the memory of your 
ſlaughtered countrymen periſhed with them? Indulge me for a 
moment, and imagine that you are now not in this tribunal, but 
in the theatre; imagine that you ſee the herald approaching, and 
the proclamation, preſcribed in this decree, on the point of being 
delivered: and then conſider, whether will the friends of the 
deceaſed ſhed more tears at the tragedies, at the pathetic ſtories 
of the great characters to be preſented on the ſtage; or at the 
inſenſibility of their country ? What inhabitant of Greece, what 
human creature, who hath imbibed the leaſt ſhare of liberal ſen- 
timents, muſt not feel the deepeſt ſorrow, when he xeflfects on 
one tranſaction which he muſt have ſeen in the theatre; when 


[T] See Hiſtory of Philip, b. 5. ſect. 2. page 2633 
he 
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he remembers, if he remembers nothing elſe, that on feſtivals 
like theſe, when the tragedies were to. be preſented, in thoſe 
times when the ſtate was well governed, and directed by faithful 
miniſters; a herald appeared, and introducing thoſe orphans whoſe 
fathers had died in battle, now arrived at maturity, and dreſſed in 
compleat armour, made a proclamation the moſt noble, and the 
moſt effectual to excite the mind to glorious actions: That 
„ theſe youths, whoſe fathers loſt their lives in fighting bravely 
« for their country, the people had maintained to this their age of 
maturity. That now, having furniſhed them with compleat 
„ ſuits of armour, they diſmiſs them (with .prayers for their proſ- 
„ perity) to attend to their reſpective affairs; and invite them to 
„ aſpire to the higheſt offices of the ſtate.” 


Such were the proclamations in old times. But ſuch are not 
heard now. And, were the herald to introduce the perſon who 
had made theſe children orphans, what could he ſay, or what 

could he proclaim ? Should he ſpeak in. the form preſcribed in 
| this decree, yet the odious truth would ſtill force itſelf upon you, 
it would ſeem to ſtrike your ears with a language different from 
that of the herald. It would tell you, that the Athenian people 
* crowned this man, who ſcarcely deſerves the name of man, on 
« account of his virtue, though a wretch the moſt abandoned ; 
„ and on account of his magnanimity, though a coward and de- 
« ſerter of his poſt.” Do not, Athenians, I conjure you by all the 
powers of heaven, do not erect a trophy in your theatre, to perpe- 
tuate your own diſgrace : do not expoſe the weak conduct of your 
country, in the preſence of the Greeks: do not recal all their 
grievous and deſperate misfortunes to the minds of the wretched 
Thebans;; who, when driven from their habitations by this man, 
were received within theſe walls: whoſe temples, whoſe chil- 
dren, whoſe ſepulchral monuments were deſtroyed by the cor- 
ruption of Demoſthenes, and the Macedonian gold. 
Since 
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Since you were not perſonal ſpectators of their calamities, re- 
preſent them to your imaginations; think that you behold their 
city ſtormed, their walls-levelled with the ground, their houſes 
in flames, their wives and children dragged to ſlavery ; their hoary 
citizens, their antient matrons, unlearning liberty in their old age, 
pouring out their tears, and crying to you for pity; expreſſing 
their reſentment, not againſt the inſtruments, but the real authors 
of their calamities; importuning you by no means to grant a 
crown to this peſt of Greece, but rather to guard againſt that 
curſe, that fatal genius which evermore purſues him. For never 
did any ſtate, never did any private perſons, conduct their affairs 
to an happy iflue, that were guided by the counſels of Demoſt- 
henes. And is it not ſhameful, my countrymen, that, in the cafe 
of thoſe mariners who tranſport men over to Salamis, it ſhould 
be enacted by a law, that whoever ſhall overſet his veſſel in this 
paſſage, even inadvertently, ſhall never be again admitted to the 
ſame employment, (ſo that no one may be ſuffered to expoſe the 
perſons of the Greeks to careleſs hazard) and yet, that this man 
who hath quite overſet all Greece, as well as this ſtate, ſhould be 
{till intruſted with the helm of government? 


That I may now ſpeak of the fourth period, and thus proceed 
to the preſent times, I muſt recal one particular to your thoughts: 
that Demoſthenes not only deſerted from his poſt in battle, but 
| fled from his duty in the city, under the pretence of employing 
ſome of our ſhips in collecting contributions from the Greeks. 
But when, contrary to expectation, the public dangers ſeemed to 
vaniſh, he again returned. At firſt he appeared a timorous and 
dejected creature; he roſe in the aſſembly, ſcarcely half alive, 
and deſired to be appointed a commiſſioner for ſettling and eſta- 
bliſhing the treaty. But, during the firſt progreſs of theſe tranſ- 
actions, you did not even allow the name of Demoſthenes to be 
| ſubſcribed to your decrees, but appointed Nauſicles your principal 


agent, 
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57 
agent,—Yet now he has the preſumption. to demand a crown.— 
When Philip died, and Alexander ſucceeded to the kingdom, then 
did he once more practiſe his impoſtures. He raiſed altars to Pau- 
ſanias, and loaded the ſanate with the odium of offering facrifices 


and public thankſgivings' upon this occaſion. He called Alexander 
a [UI MAROITESs, and had the preſumption to aſſert that he would 
never ſtir from Macedon ; for that he would be ſatisfied with pa- 
rading through his capital, and there tearing up his victims in 
ſearch of happy omens. And this, ſaid he, I declare not from con- 
jecture, but from a clear conviction of this great truth, that glory 
is not to be purchaſed but by blood: the wretch ! whoſe veins have 
no blood : who judged of Alexander, not from the temper of 
Alexander, but from his own e foul. 


But EVER the Theſſalians had taken up arms againſt us, and the 
young prince at firſt expreſſed the warmeſt reſentment, and not 
without reaſon-: when an army had actually inveſted Thebes, then 
was he choſen our ambaſſador ; but, when he had proceeded as far 
as Cithzron, he turned and ran back to Athens. Thus hath he 
proved. equally worthleſs, both in peace and in war. But, what is 
moſt provoking, you refuſed to give him up to juſtice ; nor would 
you ſuffer him to be tried in the general council of the Greeks. 
And, if that be true which is reported, he hath now repaid your 
indulgence: by an act of dire& treaſon, For the mariners of the 
Paralian galley, and the ambaſſadors ſent to Alexander, report (and 
with great appearance of truth) that there is one Ariſtion, a Platzan, 
the ſon of Ariftobulus the apothecary : (if any of you know the 


01 A W 8 3 
idiot. Immediately after the death of 
Philip, faith Plutarch, the ſtates began to 


form a confederacy, at the inftigation of 


Demoſthenes. The Thebans, whom he 
ſupplied with arms, attacked the Macedo- 
man garriſon, and cut off numbers of them. 


— p 


| Thebes. 


The. Athenians prepared to join with 
Their aſſemblies were directed 


ſolely by Demoſthenes, who ſent diſpatches 
to the king's lieutenants in Aſia, to prevail 
upon them to riſe againſt Alexander, whom 
he called a Boy, and a MaRGiITEs. 

Pl ur. IN DEMOST. . 
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man.) This youth, who was diſtinguiſhed by the beauty of his 
perſon, lived a long time in the houſe of Demoſthenes. How he 
was there employed, or to what purpoſes he ſerved, is a matter of 
doubt, and which it might not be decent to explain particularly. 
And, as I am informed, he afterwards contrived (as his birth and 
courſe of life were a ſecret to the world) to inſinuate himſelf into 
the favour of Alexander, with whom he lived in ſome intimacy. 
This man Demoſthenes employed to deliver letters to Alexander, 
which ſerved in ſome ſort to diſpel his fears, and effected his recon- 
ciliation with the prince; which he laboured to confirm by the moſt 
abandoned flattery. | 


And now obſerve how exactly this account agrees with the facto 
which I alledge againſt him. For if Demoſthenes had been ſincere 
in his profeſſions; had he really been that mortal foe to Alexander; 
there were three moſt fortunate occaſions for an oppoſition, not 
one of which he appears to have improved. The firſt was, when 
this prince had but juſt aſcended the throne; and, before his own 
affairs were duly ſettled, paſſed over into Aſia; when the king of 
Perſia was in the height of all his power, amply furniſhed with 
ſhips, with money, and with forces, and extremely defirous of ad- 
mitting us to his alliance, on account of the danger which then 
threatened his dominions. Did you, then, utter one word, De- 
moſthenes ? Did you riſe up to move for any one reſolution ?—Am 
I to impute your ſilence to terror; to the influence of your natural 
timidity ?—But the intereſts of the ſtate cannot wait the timidity 
of a public ſpeaker.— Again, when Darius had taken the field with 
all his forces; when Alexander was ſhut up in the defiles of Cilicia, 
and, as you pretended, deſtitute of all neceſſaries; when he was 
upon the point of being trampled down by the Perſian cavalry, 
(this was your language) when your inſolence was inſupportable to 
the whole city ; when you marched about in ſtate with your letters 
in your hands, pointing me out to your creatures as a trembling and 
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deſponding wretch, calling me the gilded victim, and declaring that 
I was to be crowned for ſacrifice, if any accident ſhould happen to 
Alexander; ſtill were you totally inactive; ſtill you reſerved your- 
ſelf for ſome fairer occaſion. But to paſs over all theſe things, 
and to come to late tranſactions. The Lacedemonians, in conjunc- 
tion with their foreign troops, had gained a victory, and cut to 
pieces the Macedonian forces near Corragus; the Eleans had gone 
over to their party, and all the Achzans, except the people of Pel- 
lene ; all Arcadia alſo, except the great city; and this was beſieged, 
and every day expected to be. taken. Alexander was at a diſtance 
further than the pole; almoſt beyond the limits of the habitable 
world; Antipater had been long employed in collecting his forces; 
and the event was utterly uncertain. In this juncture, ſay, Demoſt- 
henes, what were your actions; what were your ſpeeches ? If you 
pleaſe, I will come down, and give you an opportunity of informing 
us. But you are ſilent. Well then: I will ſhew ſome tenderneſs 
to your heſitation, and I myſelf will tell the aſſembly how you then 
ſpoke.———And. do you not remember his ſtrange and monſtrous 
expreſſions ? Which you (O aſtoniſhing inſenſibility l) could ye en- 
dure to hear. He roſe up and cried, Some men are pruning the 
city: they are lapping the tendrils of the ſtate : they cut through the 
finews of our affairs: we are packed up and matted: they thread 
us like needles. Thou abandoned wretch | What language is this? 
Is it natural or monſtrous ?—Again, you writhed and twiſted your 
body round in the gallery ; and cried out, as if you really exerted 
all your zeal againſt Alexander, I confeſs that I prevailed on the 
« Lacedemonians to revolt; that I brought over the Theſſalians 
« and Perribzans.” Influence the Theſflalians ! Could you influence 
a ſingle village, you who in time of danger never venture to ſtir 

from this city; no; not from your own houſe ? Indeed, where any 
money is to be obtained, there you are ever ready to ſeize your 
prey; but utterly incapable of any action worthy of a man. If for- 
tune favours us with ſome inſtance of ſucceſs, then, indeed, he 


I 2 aſſumes 
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aſſumes the merit to himſelf ; he aſcribes it to his own addreſs; if 
- ſome danger alarms us, he flies; if our fears are quieted, he demands 
rewards, he expects golden crowns. 


« But all this is granted. Yet he is a zealous friend to our free 
* conſtitution.”-—If you conſider only his fair and plauſible diſ- 
courſes, you may be deceived in this, as you have been in other 
inſtances. But look into his real nature and character, and you 
cannot be deceived.” Hence it is that you are to form your judg- 
ment. And here I ſhall recount the ſeveral particulars neceflary to 
form the character of a faithful citizen and an uſeful friend to 
liberty. On the other hand, I ſhall deſcribe the man who is likely 
to prove a bad member of ſociety, and a- favourer of the arbitrary 
power of a few. Do you apply theſe two deſcriptions to him, and 
conſider not what he alledges, but what he really is. 


I preſume, then, it muſt be univerſally acknowledged, that theſe 

are the characteriſtics of a friend to our free conſtitution. Firſt, 
he muſt be of a liberal deſcent, both by father and mother, leſt the 
misfortune of his birth ſhould inſpire him with a prejudice againſt 
the laws, which ſecure our freedom. Secondly, he muſt be de- 
ſcended from ſuch anceſtors as have done ſervice to the people, at 
leaſt, from ſuch as have not lived in enmity with them: this is in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary, leſt he ſhould be prompted to do the ſtate 
ſome injury, in order to revenge the quarrel of his anceſtors. 
Thirdly, he muſt be diſcreet and temperate in his courſe of life, 
leſt a luxurious diſſipation of his fortune might tempt him to receive 
a bribe in order to betray his country. Fourthly, he muſt have in- 
tegrity united with a powerful elocution : for it is the perfection of 
a ſtateſman to poſſeſs that goodneſs of mind, which may ever direct 
him to the moſt ſalutary meaſures, together with a ſkill and power 
of ſpeaking, which may effectually recommend them to his hearers. 


Yet, of the two, integrity is to be preferred to eloquence. Fifthly, 
| he 
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he muſt have a manly ſpirit, that in war and danger he may not 
deſert his country. It may be ſufficient to ſay, without farther 
repetition, that a friend to the arbitrary power of a few is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the characteriſtics directly oppoſite to theſe. 


And now conſider which of them agree to Demoſthenes. Let us 
ſtate the account with the moſt. ſcrupulous regard to juſtice. This 
man's father was Demoſthenes of the Pæanian tribe, a citizen of 
| repute, (for I ſhall adhere ſtrictly to truth.) But how he ſtands as 
to family, with reſpect to his mother and her father, I muſt now 
explain, There was once in Athens a man called Gylon ; who by 
betraying Nymphæum in Pontus to the enemy, a city then poſſeſſed 
by us, was obliged to fly from his country in order to eſcape the 
ſentence of death denounced againſt him ; and ſettled on the Boſ- 
phorus, where he obtained, from the neighbouring princes, a tract 
of land called tbe Gardens; and married a woman, who indeed 

brought him a conſiderable fortune, but was by birth a Scythian. 
| By her he had two daughters, whom he ſent hither with a great 
quantity of wealth; one of them he ſettled, [w] I ſhall not men- 
tion with whom, that I may not provoke the reſentment of too 
many ; the other, Demoſthenes the Pzanian married in defiance of 
our laws, and from her is the preſent Demoſthenes ſprung ; our 
turbulent and malicious informer. So that by his grandfather, in 
the female line, he is an enemy to the ſtate, for this grandfather 
was condemned to death by your anceſtors. And by his mother he 
is a Scythian, one who aſſumes the language of Greece, but whoſe 
abandoned principles betray his barbarous deſcent. 


[w] 7 fall not mention, Sc, The name, to this Gylon, and that her ſiſter married 
which Eſchines ſuppreſſes from motives of DEMOCHAREs. This paſſage muſt have 


policy, Demoſthenes hath himſelf diſcover- eſcaped Plutarch: as he expreſſes a doubt 
ed in his oration againſt Aphobus. Where whether the account here given of the family 
he declares that his mother was daughter of Demoſthenes be true or falſe. 

| ToukREIL. 


And 
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And what hath been his courſe of life?—He firſt aſſumed the 
office of a Trierarch: and, having exhauſted his paternal fortune 
by this ridiculous vanity, he deſcended to the profeſſion of an 
hired advocate: but having loſt all credit in this employment, by 
betraying the ſecrets of his clients to their antagoniſts, he forced 
his way into the gallery, and appeared a popular ſpeaker. When 
thoſe vaſt ſums, of which he had defrauded-the public, were juſt 
diſſipated, a ſudden tide of Perſian gold poured into his exhauſted 
coffers; nor was all this ſufficient ; for no fund whatever can prove 
ſufficient for the profligate and corrupt. In a word, he ſupported 
himſelf, not by a fortune of his own, but by your perils, But 
how doth he appear with reſpect to integrity, and force of elo- 
cution? Powerful in ſpeaking; abandoned in his manners. Of 
ſuch unnatural depravity in his ſenſual gratifications, that I cannot 
deſcribe his practices; I cannot offend that delicacy to which ſuch 
ſhocking deſcriptions are always odious. And how hath he ſerved 
the public? His ſpeeches have been plauſible; his actions traiterous. 


As to his courage; I need fay but little on that head. Did he 
| himſelf deny that he is a coward; were you not ſenſible of it, 
I ſhould think it neceſſary to detain you by a formal courſe of evi- 
dence. But as he hath publicly . confeſſed it in our aſſemblies, 
and as you have been witneſſes of it, it remains only, that I re- 
mind you of the laws enacted againſt ſuch crimes. It was the de- 
termination of Solon, our old legiſlator, that he who evaded his 
duty in the field, or left his poſt in battle, ſhould be ſubje& to 
the ſame penalties with the man directly convicted of cowardice. 
For there are laws enacted againſt cowardice., It may perhaps ſeem 
wonderful, that the law ſhould take cognizance of a natural infir- 
mity. But ſuch is the fact. And why? That every one of us 
may dread the puniſhment denounced by law, more than the 
enemy; and thus prove the better ſoldier in the cauſe of his coun- 
try. The man, then, who declines the ſervice of the field, the 


coward, 
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coward, and he who leaves his poſt in battle, are, by our law- 
giver, excluded [x] from all ſhare in public deliberations, ren- 
dered incapable of receiving the honour of a crown, and denied 
admiſſion to the religious rites performed by the public. But 
you direct us to crown a perſon, whom the laws declare to be 
incapable of receiving a crown; and by your decree you introduce 
a man into the theatre, who is diſqualified from appearing there ; 
you call him into a place ſacred to Bacchus, who by his cow- 
ardice hath betrayed all our ſacred places. — But, that I may not 
divert you from the great point, remember this. When Demoſt- 
henes tells you that he is a friend to liberty, examine not his 
ſpeeches, but his actions; and conſider, not what he profeſſes to 
be, but what he really is. 


And now that I have mentioned crowns and public honours, 
while it yet reſts upon my mind, let me recommend this precau- 
tion. It muſt be your part, Athenians, to put an end to this fre- 
quency of public honours, theſe precipitate grants of crowns ; elſe, 
they who obtain them will owe you no acknowledgment, nor ſhall 
the ſtate receive the leaſt advantage : for. you never can make bad 
men better; and thoſe of real merit muſt be caſt into the utmoſt 
dejection. Of this truth I ſhall convince you by the moſt power- 
ful arguments. Suppoſe a man ſhould aſk at what time this ſtate 
ſupported the moſt illuſtrious reputation,. in the preſent days, or 
in thoſe of our anceſtors ? With one voice you would reply, *in the 

days of our anceſtors.” At what time, did our citizens diſplay - 


[x] FROM ALL SHARE, &c, The ori- they are at this day applied in Popiſh 


ginal expreflion imports FROM THE LUS- 
TRAL VESSELS OF OUR PUBLIC PLACE 
OF ASSEMBLING. Theſe veſſels of ballow- 
ed water were placed at the entrance of 
their temples, and the avenues of their 
forum, for the ſame purpoſe to which 


Churches. And it was a part of the re- 
ligious ceremonies performed in their pub- 
lic aſſemblies, previous to all deliberation, 

to ſprinkle the place, and the people, from 
thoſe veſſels. 


the 
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the greateſt merit? Then, or now? They were then eminent; now, 
much leſs diſtinguiſnhed. At what time were rewards, crowns, 
proclamations, and public honours of every kind moſt frequent? 
Then, or now? Then they were rare, and truly valuable; then 
the name of merit bore the higheſt luſtre: but now it is tarniſhed 
and effaced; while your honours are conferred 3 courſe and cuſtom, 
not with judgment and diſtinction. | 


It may poſſibly ſeem unaccountable, that rewards are now more 
frequent, yet that public affairs were then more flouriſhing ; that 
our citizens are now leſs worthy, but were then of real eminence. 
This is a difficulty which I ſhall endeavour to obviate. Do you 
imagine, Athenians, that any man whatever would engage in the 
games held on our feſtivals, or in any others, where the victors re- 
ceive a crown, in the exerciſes of wreſtling, or in any of the ſeveral 
athletic conteſts, if the crown was to be conferred, not on the moſt 
worthy, but on the man of greateſt intereſt? Surely no man would 
engage. But now, as the reward of ſuch their victory is rare, hardly 
to be obtained, truly honourable, and never to be forgotten : there 
are champions found, ready to ſubmit to the ſevereſt preparatory 
diſcipline, and to encounter all the dangers of the conteſt. Imagine 
then that political merit is a kind of game, which you are appointed 
to direct; and conſider, that if you grant the prizes to a few, and 
thoſe the moſt worthy, and on ſuch conditions as the laws preſcribe, 
you will have many champions in this conteſt of merit. But if you 
gratify any man that pleaſes, or thoſe who can ſecure: the ſtrongeſt 


intereſt, you will be the means of corrupting the very beſt natural 
diſpoſitions. 


That you may conceive the force of what I here advance, I muſt 
explain myſelf {till more clearly. Which think ye was the more 
worthy citizen ; Themiſtocles, who commanded your fleet, when 
you defeated the Perſian in the ſea-fight at Salamis; or this De- 


moſthenes, 
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moſthenes, who deſerted from his poſt? Miltiades, who conquered- 
the Barbarians at Marathon, or this man ? The chiefs who led back 
the people from Phylè [Iv]? Ariſtides, ſurnamed the Juſt, a titls 
quite different from that of Demoſthenes?—No ; by the powers of 
heaven, I deem the names of theſe heroes too noble to be men- 
tioned in the ſame day with that of this ſavage. And let Demoſt- 
henes ſhew, when he comes to his reply, if ever a decree was made 
for granting a golden crown to them. Was then the ſtate ungrate- 
ful? No: but ſhe thought highly of her own dignity. And theſe 
citizens, who were not thus honoured, appear to have been truly 
worthy of ſuch a ftate : for they imagined that they were not to be 
honoured by public records, but by the memories of thoſe they had 
obliged : and their honours have there remained, from that time, 
down to this day, in characters indelible and immortal. There 
were citizens in thoſe days, who, being ſtationed at the river Stry- 
mon, there patiently endured a long ſeries of toils and dangers, and 
at length gained a victory over the Medes. At their return, they 
petitioned the people for a reward ; and a reward was conferred 
upon them (then deemed of great importance) by erecting three 
Mercuries of ſtone in the uſual portico, on which, however, their 
names were not inſcribed, leſt this might ſeem a monument erected 
to the honour of the commanders, not to that of the people. For 


the truth of this, I appeal to the inſcriptions, That on the firſt 


ſtatue was expreſſed thus : 
2 


Great ſouls! who fought near ir Strymon' > rapid tide ; 
And brav'd th' invader's arm, and quell'd nis pride. 
. - -Eion's high tow'rs confeſs'd the glorious deed : 
And ſaw dire famine waſte the vanquiſh'd MEpe. 
Such was our vengeance on the barb'rous hoſt ; 
And ſuch the gen'rous toils our heroes boaſt. 


, 5 | | | : | 
[v] From Phyle, i, e. When Thraſybulus had expelled the thirty tyrants eſtabliſhed by 
the Lacedemonians in Athens, at the concluſion of the Peloponneſian war. | 
K This - 7 
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This was the inſcription on the ſecond : 

This, the reward which greateful Athens gives ! 
Here, ſtill the patriot and the hero lives? 
Here let the riſing age with rapture gaze, 
And emulate the glorious deeds they praiſe. 


On the third was the inſcription; thus: 
Meneſtheus, hence, led forth his choſen. train, 
And pour'd the war er hapleſs. Ilion's plain. 

*T was his (fo ſpeaks the bard's immortal lay) 
To form th imbody'd hoſt in firm array. | 
Such were our ſons |——Nor yet ſhall Ar RTAS yield 
The firſt bright honours of the ſanguine field. 
Still, nurſe of heroes! Still the praiſe is thine, 
Of ev'ry glorious: toil, of ev'ry A. 


In theſe do we find the name of the general? No; but that of 
the people. Fancy yourſelves tranſported to the grand portico: 
for, in this your place of aſſembling, the monuments of all great 
actions are erected full in view. There we find a picture of the 
battle of Marathon. Who was the general in this battle? To this 
queſtion you would all anſwer, Miltiades. And yet his name is 
not inſcribed. How? Did he not petition for ſuch an honour? 
He did petition : but the people refuſed to grant it. Inſtead of in- 
ſcribing his name, they conſented that he ſhould be drawn in the 
foreground, encouraging his ſoldiers. In like manner in the temple 
of the great Mother adjoining to the ſenate-houſe, you may ſee the 
honours paid to thoſe who brought our exiles back from Phylè. 
The decree for theſe honours was ſolicited and obtained by Archi- 
nes, one of thoſe whom they reſtored to the citizens. And this 
decree directs firſt, that a thouſand drachmæ ſhall be given to them, 

| for 
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for ſacrifices and offerings; a fam which allowed not quite ten 
drachmæ to each. In the next place it ordains, that each ſhall be 
crowned with a wreath of olive, not of gold, For crowns of olive 
were then deemed highly honourable; now, thoſe of gold are re- 
garded with contempt. Nor was even this to be granted precipi- 
tately, but after an exact previous examination by the ſenate into 
the numbers of thoſe who had maintained their poſt at Phylè, when 
the Lacedemonians and the thirty had marched to attack them; not 
of thoſe who had fled from their poſt at Chæronæa, on the firſt ap- 


pearance of an enemy. And for the truth of this let the decree 
be read. 


Tre Dzecats FOR HONOURING THOSE WHO HAD BEEN AT 
IE, PuvLE. 


Compare this with the decree propoſed by Cteſiphon in favour of 
Demoſthenes, the author of our moſt grievous calamities.—Read 


Tux Dzcazs of CTESIPH ON. 


By this Jevres are the honouts granted to thoſe who reſtored our 
exiles utterly effaced. If to confer the one was laudable, to grant 
the other muſt be ſcandalous. If they were worthy of their public 
hvnours, he muſt be utterly unworthy of this crown.—But it is his 
purpoſe to alledge (as Iam informed) that I proceed without candour 
or juſtice, in comparing his actions with thoſe of our anceſtors. In 
the Olympic games, faith he, Philamon is not crowned becauſe he 
hath excelled Glaucus the antient wreſtler, but becauſe he hath 
conquered his own antagoniſts, As if you did not know that, in 


theſe games, the conteſt is between the immediate combatants; 
but, where political merit is to be honoured, the conteſt is with 
merit itſelf; nor can the herald at all deviate from truth, when he 
is to make proclamation in the preſence of the Greeks. Do nat 
then pretend to ſay you have. ſerved the ſtate better than Patzciong 

K 2 prove 
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prove that you have attained to true and perfect excellence; and 
then demand honours from the people. But, that I may not lead 
you too far from the ſubject, let the ſecretary read the inſcription in 
honour of thoſe who brought back the people from Phyle. 


Tus INSCRIPTION. 


Theſe wreaths ATHENIAN gratitude beſtows 

On the brave chiefs, who firſt, for freedom, roſe, 
Drove the proud TyYRanTs from their lawleſs ſtate, 

And bad the reſcu'd land again be grear. 


That they had overturned a government repugnant to the laws : 
this is the very reaſon here aſſigned for their public honours. For 
ſuch was the univerſal reverence for the laws, at that time, that 
men's ears were perpetually ringing with this maxim, that, by de- 
feating impeachments againſt illegal practices, our conſtitution was 
inſtantly ſubverted. So have I been informed by my father, who 
died at the age of ninety-five, after ſharing all the diſtreſſes of his 
country. Such were the principles he repeatedly inculcated, in his 
hours of diſengagement. By him have I been aſſured that, at the 
time when our freedom was juſt reſtored, the man who ſtood ar- 
raigned for any violation of the laws received the puniſhment due 
to his offence, without reſpite or mercy. And what offence can be 
conceived 'more impious than an infringement of the laws either by 
word or action? — At that time, ſaid he, ſuch cauſes were not heard 
in the ſame manner as at preſent. The judges exerted more ſeverity 
againſt thoſe who ſtood impeached, than even the proſecutor. It 
was then uſual for them to interrupt the ſecretary, to oblige him 
again to read the laws, and to compare them with the decree im- 
peached: and to pronounce their ſentence of condemnation, not on 
thoſe only who had been convicted of violating the whole tenor of 
the laws, but even on thoſe who had deviated from them, in one 
Angle particle. But the preſent courſe of procedure is even ridicu- 
lous. 


— 
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lous. The officer reads the indictment; but as if it was an idle 


ſong, or ſome trivial matter of no concernment to them, the judges 


turn their attention to ſome other ſubject. And thus, ſeduced by 
the wiles of Demoſthenes, you have admitted a ſhameful practice 


into your tribunals ; and public juſtice is perverted: the proſecutor 
is obliged'to appear as the defendant; while the perſon accuſed com- 
mences proſecutor: the judges ſometimes forget the points to 
which their right of judicature extends; and are forced to give ſen- 
tence on matters not fairly cognizable on their tribunals : and, if 
the impeached party ever deigns to enter on his defence, his plea is 
not that he is innocent of the charge, but that ſome other perſon, 
equally guilty, hath on ſome former occaſion been ſuffered to eſcape. 


And on this plea Cteſiphon relies with greateſt confidence, as 1 


am informed. 


Your citizen Ariſtophon once dared to boaſt that fifty-five times 
had he been proſecuted for illegal decrees, and as many times had 
he eſcaped. Not ſo Cephalus our old miniſter, he whom we 
deemed the moſt zealouſly attached to the conſtitution. He on 
the contrary accounted it his. greateſt glory, that, although he had 
propoſed more decrees than any other citizen, yet had he been 
not once obliged to defend himſelf againſt an impeachment. And 
this was really matter of. triumph; for, in his days, proſecutions 
were commenced, not by the partizans of oppoſite factions, againſt 
each other, but by friends againſt friends, in every caſe in which 
the ſtate was injured. To produce an inſtance of this. Archimus 
commenced, a proſecution againſt Thraſybulus, on account of a 
_decree for crowning one of thoſe who had returned from Phyle, 
which in ſome circumſtances was repugnant to the laws: and, not- 


withſtanding his late important ſervices, ſentence was pronounced 


againſt him. Theſe were not at all regarded by the judges. It 
was their principle, that, as Thrafybulus had once reſtored our 
exiles, ſo he in effect drove his fellow - citizens into exile, by pro- 


poſing 
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poſing any one act repugnant to the laws, But now we have quite 
different ſentiments. Now our generals of character, our citizens 
whoſe ſervices have been rewarded [z] by public maintenance, 
exert their intereſt to ſappreſs impeachments; and in this they 
muft be deemed guilty of the utmoſt ingratitnde. For the man 
who hath been honoured by the ſtate, a ſtate which. owes it's being 
only to the Gods and to the laws, and yet preſumes to ſapport thoſe 
who violate the laws, in effe& ſubverts that government * which 
his honours were conferred. 


Here FE I ſhall explain, how far a citizen may honeſtly and 
regularly proceed in pleading for an offender. —- When an im- 
peachment for illegal practices is to be tried in the tribunal, the 
day of hearing is divided into three parts; the firſt part is aſſigned 
to the proſecutor, to the laws, and to the conſtitution ; the ſecond 
is granted to the accuſed and to his aſſiſtants. If then ſentence of 
acquittal be not paſſed, on the firſt queſtion; a third portion is 
afligned for the conſideration of the fine, and for adjuſting the 
degree of your reſentment. He then who petitions for your vote, 
when the fine is to be. conſidered, petitions only againſt the ri- 
gour of your reſentment. But he who petitions for your vote 
upon the firſt queſtion, petitions you to give up your oath, to give 
up the law, to give up the conſtitution : a favour which it is im- 
pious to aſk, which, if aſked, it is impious to grant. Tell theſe 
intetceders then, that they are to leave-you-at full liberty to decide 
the firſt queſtion agreeably to the laws: let them reſerve their elo- 
quence for the queſtion relative to the fine. 


Upon the whole, Athenians, I am almoſt tempted to beclas, 
that a law ſhould be enacted ſolely reſpecting impeachments for 


[z] By public maintenance. In the ori- a citizen could reccve fot his public ſor- 
ginal, ſome of thoſe who have their table in vices. Such perſons then had a nature) au- 
4be ee, The greateſt honour which thority and influence in public aſſembles, 

illegal 


— 
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Mega proceedings; that neither the proſecutor, nor the accuſes, 
thould ever be allowed the affiſtance of advocates: for the merits 
of ſuch: cauſes. are not vague and undetermined. No; they are ac- 
curately deſined by your laws. As in arehitecture, when we would 
be aſſured whether any part ſtand upright or no, we apply the rule 
by which it is afcertained; ſo in theſe impeachments we have a rule 
provided. in the record of the proſecution, in the deeree impeached, 
and in the laws with which it is compared. Shew then, in the 
preſent. caſo, that theſe laſt are conſonant to each other, and you 
are at once acquitted, What need you. call upon Demoſthenes? 
But, if you evade the equitable method of defence, and call to 
your aſſiſtance a man practiſed in craft, in all the wiles of ſpeak- 


ing, you: then abuſe the attention of your judges, you injure the 
Nuts, * ſubvert the conſtitution. 


le muſt; be my part effectually to . you againſt ſuch eva- 
flon. When Cteſiphon riſes up, and begins with repeating the 
fine introduction compoſed for him: when he winds through his 
ſolemn, periods, without ever coming to the great point of his de- 
fence; then remind him calmly and quietly to take up the record: 
of his impeachment, and to compare his decree with the laws. 
Should he pretend not to hear you, do you too refuſe to hear. 
him: for you are here convened to attend, not to thoſe who would. 
evade the juſt methods of defence, but to the men who defend. 
their cauſe fairly and regularly. And ſhould he ſtill decline the 
legal and equitable defence, and call on Demoſthenes to. plead for 
him, my firſt requeſt is, that you would not at all admit an in- 
ſidious advocate, who thinks to ſubvert the laws by his harangues : 
that, when Cteſiphon aſks whether he ſhall call Demoſthenes, no 
man ſhould eſteem it meritorious to be the firſt to cry, “call him, 
«. call him.” If you call him, againſt yourſelves you. call him, 
againſt the laws you call him, againſt the conſtitution. you call. 
him. Or, if you reſolve to hear him, I then. requeſt that De- 
.48..˙ | moſthenes: 
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moſthenes may 'be confined to the ſame method in his defence, 
which I have purſued in this my charge. And what method have 
I purſued? That I may aſſiſt your memories, obſerve, that I have 
not began with the private life of Demoſthenes; that I have not 
introduced 'my proſecution with a detail of miſdemeanors in his 
public conduct; although I could not want various and number- 
leſs inſtances to urge, unleſs I were totally inexperienced in affairs. 
Inſtead of this, I firſt produced the laws, which directly forbid 
any man to be crowned, whoſe accounts are not yet paſſed : I then 
proved that Cteſiphon had propoſed a decree for granting a crown 
to Demoſthenes, while his accounts yet remained to be paſſed; 
without any qualifying clauſe, or any ſuch addition, as, © WHEN 
6 HIS ACCOUNTS SHALL FIRST HAVE BEEN APPROVED: but 
in open and avowed contempt of you and of the laws. I men- 
tioned alſo the pretences to be alledged for this procedure ; and 
then recited the laws relat ve to proclamations, in which it is di- 
rectly enacted, that no crown ſhall be proclaimed in any other 
place but in the aſſembly only. So that the defendant has not only 
propoſed a decree repugnant in general to the laws, but has tranſ- 


greſſed in the circumſtances of time and place, by directing the 


proclamation to be made not in the afſembly but in the theatre ; 


'not when the people were convened, but when the tragedies were 
to be preſented. From theſe points I proceeded to take ' ſome 


notice of his private life: but chiefly I infiſt upon his public 
offences. | by on 


It is your part to oblige Demoſthenes to the ſame method in his 
defence. Firſt, let him ſpeak of the laws relative to magiſtrates 
yet accountable to the public; then of thoſe which regard procla- 
mations: and thirdly, which is the point of greateſt moment; let 
him prove that he is worthy of this honour. And ſhould he ſup- 
plicate to be allowed his own method; and (ſhould he promiſe to 
conclude his defence with obviating the charge of illegality ; grant 


him 
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him not this indulgence; know that in this he means to engage in 
a trial of ſkill with his tribunal. It is not his intention to return 
at any time to this great point: but, as it is a point he can by 
no means obviate by any equitable plea, he would divert your at- 
tention to other matters, that ſo you may forget the grand ar- 
ticle of this impeachment, But, as in athletic conteſts you ſee the 
wreſtlers ſtruggling with each other for the advantage of ſituation, 
ſo in this conteſt for the ſtate, and for the method of his pleading, 
exert the moſt inceſſant and obſtinate efforts. Suffer him not to 
wander from the great article of z//egality ; confine him, watch 
him, drive him to the point in queſtion ; and be ſtrictly guarded 
againſt the evaſive windings of his harangue. 


Should you decline this ſtrict and regular examination of the 
cauſe, it is but juſt that I warn you of the conſequences. The im- 
peached party will produce that vile impoſtor, that robber, that 
plunderer of the public. He can weep with greater eaſe than 
others laugh; and for perjury is of all mankind the moſt ready. 
Nor ſhall I be ſurpriſed, if he ſhould ſuddenly change his wailings 
to the moſt virulent abuſe of thoſe who attend the trial : if he 
ſhould declare that the notorious favourers of oligarchal power 
are, to a man, ranged on the fide of the accuſer, and that the 
friends of liberty appear as friends to the defendant. But, ſhould 
he thus alledge, his ſeditious inſolence may be at once confounded, 
by the following reply: „If thoſe citizens who brought back the 
e people from their exile in Phylè, had been like you, Demoſthe- 
« nes, our free conſtitution had never been eſtabliſhed : but they, 
« when the moſt dreadful calamities were impending, ſaved the 
e ſtate by pronouncing one ſingle word, AN AMNESTY : (that 
* noble word, the genuine dictate of wiſdom) while you tear open 
« the wounds of your country; and diſcover more ſolicitude for 
„ the compoſition of your harangues, than for the intereſt of the 
4 ſtate.” | | | 

L | When 
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When this perjured man comes to demand credit to his oaths, 
remind him of this, that he who hath frequently ſworn falſely, 
and yet expects to be believed upon his oath, ſhould be favoured 
by one of theſe two circumſtances, of which Demoſthenes finds 
neither: his Gods muſt be new, or his auditors different. As to 
his tears, as to his paſſionate exertions of voice; when he cries out, 
* Whither ſhall I fly, ye men of Athens? You baniſh me from the 
* city, and alas! I have no place of refuge: let this be your re- 
ply: * And where ſhall the people find refuge? What proviſion 
of allies, what treaſyres are prepared? What reſources hath your 
% adminiſtration ſecured? We all ſee what precautions you have 
% taken for your own ſecurity : you who have left the city, not, as 
you pretend, to take up your reſidence in the Piræus, but to ſeize 
u the firſt favourable moment of flying from your country: you, 
ho, to quiet all your daſtardly fears, have ample proviſions ſe- 
© cured, in the gold of Perſia, and all the bribes of your admini- 
« ſtration.” ——But, after all, why theſe tears? Why theſe ex- 
elamations? Why this vehemence ? Is it not Ctefiphon who ſtands 
impeached? And in a cauſe where judges are at liberty to moderate 
his puniſhment. You are not engaged in any ſuit, by which either 
your fortune, or your perſon, or your reputation, may be affected. 
For what then doth he expreſs all this ſolicitude? For golden 
crowns ; for proclamations in the theatre, expreſſly forbidden by 
the law. The man, who, if the people could be fo infatuated, if 
they could have fo completely loſt all memory, as to grant him any 
ſuch honour at a feaſon ſo improper, ſhould riſe in the aſſembly and 
ſay, Ve men of Athens, I accept the crown, but approve not of 
*< the time appointed for the proclamation. While the city wears 
«© the habit of a mourner, let not me be crowned for the cauſes of 
„ her ſorrow.” This would be the language of a truly virtuous 
man : you ſpeak the ſentiments of an accurſed wretch, the malig- 
nant enemy of all goodneſs. And let no man conceive the leaſt 
fear; (no, by Hercules, it is not to be feared!) that this Demoſt- 

| | henes, 
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henes, this generous ſpirit, this diſtinguiſhed hero in war; if diſap- 
pointed of theſe honours, ſhall retire and diſpatch hitmfelf. He who 
holds your eſteem in ſuch ſovereign contempt, that he hath a 
thouſand times gaſhed that accurſed head, that head which yet 
ſtands accountable to the ſtate, which this man hath propoſed to 
crown in defiance of all taw. He who hath made a trade of ſuch 
practices, by commencing ſuits for wounds inflited by himſelf: 
who is ſo completely battered, that the fury of Midias ſtill re- 
mains imprinted on his head: head did F call it? No, it is his 
eſtate. 


With reſpect to Cteſiphon, the author of this decree, let me but 
mention ſome few particulars. I paſs over many things that might 
be urged, purpoſedly to try, whether you can of yourſelves, and 
without direction, mark out the men of conſummate iniquity. I 
then confine myſelf to ſuch points as equally affect them both, and 
may be urged with equal juſtice againſt the one and the other. 
They go round the public places, each poſſeſſed with the juſteſt no- 
tions of his aſſociate, and each declaring truths which cannot be 
denied. Ctefiphon ſays, that for himſelf he has no fears: he hopes 
to be conſidered as a man of weakneſs and inexperience : but that 
his fears are all for the corruption of Demoſthenes, his timidity and 
| cowardice. Demoſthenes on the other hand declares, That with 
reſpe& to himſelf he hath full confidence, but that he feels the 
utmoſt apprehenſions from the iniquity of Cteliphon, and his aban- 
doned debauchery. When theſe therefore pronounce each other 


guilty, do you, their common Judges, by no means ſuffer their 
offences to eſcape unpuniſſied. 


As to the calumnies with which I am attacked, I would prevent 
their effe& by a few obſervations. I am informed that Demothenes 
is to urge, that the ſtate hath received ſervices from him, but in 
many inſtances hath been injured by me: the tranſactions of Philip, 

L 2 the 
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the conduct of Alexander, all the crimes by them committed, he 
means to impute to me. And ſo much doth he rely upon his power- 
ful abilities in the art of ſpeaking, that he does not confine his ac- 
cuſations to any point of adminiſtration, in which I may have been 
concerned; to any counſels, which I may have publicly ſuggeſted: 
he traduces the retired part of my life, he imputes my ſilence as a 
crime. And, that no one topic may eſcape his officious malice, he 
extends his accuſations even to my conduct, when aſſociated with 
my young companions in our ſchools of exerciſe. The very intro- 
duction of his defence is to contain a heavy cenſure of this ſuit. 1 
have commenced the proſecution, he will ſay, not to ſerve the ſtate, 
but to diſplay my zeal to Alexander, and- to gratify the reſentment 
of this prince againſt him. And (if I am truly informed) he 
means to aſk why I now condemn the whole of his adminiſtration, 
although I never oppoſed, never impeached, any one part of it ſepa- 
rately ; and why, after a long courſe of time, in which I ſcarcely 
ever was engaged in public buſineſs, I now return to conduct this 
proſecution ? 285 | 1 


I, on my part, am by no means inclined to emulate that courſe 
of conduct which Demoſthenes hath purſued :- nor am I aſhamed of 
mine own. Whatever ſpeeches I have made, I do not wiſh them 
unſaid ; nor, had I ſpoken like Demoſthenes, could I ſupport my 
being. My filence, Demoſthenes, hath been occaſioned by my life 
of temperance. I am contented with a little: nor do I deſire any 
acceſſion which muſt be purchaſed by iniquity. My filence, there- 
fore, .and my ſpeaking, are the reſult of reaſon, not extorted by the 
demands of inordinate paſſions. But you are filent, when you have 
received your bribe ; when you have ſpent it, you exclaim. And 
you ſpeak, not at ſuch times as you think fitteſt, not your own ſen- 
timents; but whenever you are ordered, and whatever is dictated 
by thoſe maſters whoſe pay you receive. So that, without the leaſt 
ſenſe of ſhame, you boldly aſſert what in a moment after is proved 
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to be abſolutely falſe. This impeachment, for inſtance, which is 
intended not to ſerve the ſtate, but to diſplay my officious zeal to 
Alexander, was actually commenced while Philip was yet alive, 
before ever Alexander had aſcended the throne, before you had ſeen 
the viſion about Pauſanias, and before you had held your nocturnal 
interviews with Minerva and Juno. How then could I have diſ- 


played my zeal to Alexander, unleſs we had all ſeen the ſame viſions 
with Demoſthenes? 


You object to me that I ſpeak in public aſſemblies, not regu- 
larly, but after intervals of retirement. And you imagine it a ſe- 
cret that this objection is founded on a maxim, not of Democra- 
tical, but of a different form of government. For in Oligarchies 
it is not any man who pleaſes, but the man of moſt power, that 
appears as proſecutor: in Democracies, every man that pleaſes, | 
and when he pleaſes. To ſpeak only on particular occaſions is a 
proof that a man engages in public affairs, as ſuch occaſions, and 
as the intereſts of the public require: to ſpeak from day to day 
ſhews, that he makes a trade, and labours for the profit, of ſuch 
an occupation. As to the objection, that you have never yet been 
proſecuted by me, never brought to juſtice for your offences; when 
you fly for refuge to ſuch evaſions, ſurely you muſt ſuppoſe that 
this audience hath loſt all memory, or you muſt have contrived to 
deceive yourſelf. Your impious conduct with reſpe& to the Am- 
phiſſæans, your corrupt practices in the affairs of Eubœa; — ſome 
time hath now elapſed, ſince I publicly convicted you of theſe, 
and therefore you may perhaps flatter yourſelf that it is forgotten. 
But what time can poſſibly eraſe from our memory, that, when 
you had introduced a reſolution for the equipment of three hun- 
dred ſhips of war, when you had prevailed on the city to entruſt 
you with the direction of this armament, I evidently proved your 
fraud, in depriving us of fixty-five ſhips of this number: by which 
the ſtate loſt a greater naval force than that which gained the vie- 
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tory of Naxos over the Lacedemonians and their general Pollis? 
Yet ſo effectual were your artful recriminations to ſecure you againſt 
juſtice, that the danger fell, not on you the true delinquent, but 
on the profecutors. To this purpoſe ſerved your perpetual cla- 
mours againſt Alexander and Philip; for this, you inveighed againſt 
men who embarrafied the affairs of government. You, who on 
every fair occaſion have defeated our prefent intereſts, and, for the 
future, amuſed us with promiſes. In that my laſt attempt to 
bring an impeachment againſt you, did you not recur to the con- 
trivance of ſeizing Anaxilus the citizen of Oreum, the man who 
was engaged in ſome commercial tranſactions with Olympias ? Did 
not your own hand inflict the torture upon him, and your own 
decree condemn him to ſuffer death? And this was he, under whoſe 
roof you had been received; at whoſe table you eat and drank, and 
poured out your libations ; whoſe right hand you claſped in your's ; 
and whom you pronounced your friend and hoft. This very man 
you flew; and when all theſe points were fully proved by me, in 
preſence of the whole city; when I called you murderer of your 
hoſt, you never attempted to deny your impiety : no; you made 
an anſwer that raiſed a ſhout of indignation from the people and 
all the ſtrangers in the aſſembly. You ſaid that [A] you eſteemed 
the Salt of Athens more than the Tables of foreigners. 


I paſs over the counterfeited letters, the ſeizing of fpies, the 
tortures for fictitious crimes, all to load me with the odium of 
uniting with a faction, to introduce innovations in the ſtate.—Yet 
{till he means to aſk me, as I am informed, what would be thought 


[A] Ia efleemed, &c, The expreſſions tachment to the ſtate. A declaration which 
{Salt] and [Tables] were ſymbols of friend- might well be juſtified. But his hearers 
ſhip, familiarity, and affection. So that either ſuſpected his ſincerity, or were vio- 
this declaration imported no more than, lently tranſported by that habitual horror 
that any connexions he had formed abroad which they entertained of every violation 
were not to interfere with his duty and at- of the rights of hoſpitality. 


of 
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of that phyſician, who, white the patient laboured under his diſor- 
der, never ſhould propoſe the leaſt advice; but when he had ex- 
pired ſhould attend his funeral, and there enlarge upon thoſe me- 
thods, which, if parſued, would have reſtored his health. But you 
do not aſk yourſelf what muſt be thought of ſach a miniſter as 
could amuſe his countrymen with flattery, while he betrayed their 
intereſts at ſuch junctures as might have been improved to their 
ſecurity; while his clamours prevented their true friends from 
ſpeaking in their cauſe; who ſhould baſely fly from danger, in- 
volve the ſtate in calamities the moſt deſperate, yet demand the 
honour of a crown for his merit, though author of no one public 
ſervice, but the cauſe of all our misfortunes : who ſhould inſult 
thoſe men, whom his malicious proſecutions filenced in thoſe times 
when we might have been preſerved, by aſking why they did not 
oppoſe his miſconduct? If this ſtill remains to be anſwered, they 
may obſerve, that, at the time of the fatal battle, we had no 
leifure for conſidering the puniſhment due to your offences ; we 
were entirely engaged in negotiations, to avert the ruin of the ſtate. _ 
But after this, when you, not contented with eſcaping from 
juſtice, dared to demand honours ; when you attempted to render 


your country ridiculous to Greece ; then did I ariſe, and com- 
mence this proſecution. 


But, O ye gods! how can I reſtrain my indignation at one thing, 
which Demoſthenes means to urge, (as I have been told) and 
which I ſhall here explain? He compares me to the Sirens, whoſe 
purpoſe is not to delight their hearers, but to deſtroy them. Even 
ſo, if we are to believe him, my abilities in ſpeaking, whether 
acquired by exercife, or given' by nature, all tend to the detriment 
of thoſe who grant me their attention.—I am bold to ſay, that no 
man hath a right to urge an allegation of this nature againſt me ; 
for it is ſhameful in an accuſer not to be able to eſtabliſh his afſer- 
tions with full proof. But, if ſuch muſt be urged, ſurely it ſhould 
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not come from Demoſthenes; it ſhould be the obſervation of ſome 
military man, who had done important ſervices, but was unſkilled 
in ſpeech; who repined at the abilities of his antagoniſt ; conſcious 
that he could not diſplay his own actions; and ſenſible that his ac- 
cuſer had the art of perſuading his audience to impute ſuch actions 
to him, as he never had committed. But when a man compoſed 
entirely of words, and theſe the bittereſt and moſt pompouſly la- 
boured; when he recurs to ſimplicity, to artleſs facts, who can 
endure it? He who is but an inſtrument, take away his tongue, 
and he is nothing. 


I am utterly at a loſs to conceive, and would gladly be in- 
formed, Athenians, upon what grounds you can poſſibly give ſen- 
tence for the defendant. Can it be becauſe this decree is not 
illegal? No public act was ever more repugnant to the laws. Or 
becauſe the author of this decree is not, a proper obje& of public 
juſtice? All your examinations of men's conduct are no more, if 
this man be ſuffered to eſcape. And is not this lamentable, that 
formerly your ſtage -was filled with crowns-of gold, conferred by 
the Greeks upon the people, (as the ſeaſon of our public enter- 
tainments was aſſigned for the honours granted by foreigners ;) but 
now, by the miniſterial conduct of Demoſthenes, you ſhould loſe 
all crowns, all public honours, while he enjoys them in full pomp ? 
Should any of theſe tragic poets, whoſe works are to ſucceed our 
public proclamations, repreſent Therſites crowned by the Greeks, 
no man could endure it, becauſe Homer marks him as a coward 
and a ſycophant : and can you imagine that you yourſelves will not 
be the derifion of all Greece, if this man be permitted to re- 
ceive his crown? In former times, your fathers aſcribed every 
thing glorious and illuſtrious in the public fortune, to the people ; 
transferred the blame of every thing mean and diſhonourable to 
bad miniſters. But, now, Cteſiphon would perſuade you to diveſt 
Demoſthenes of his ignominy, and to caſt it on the ſtate. Vou 
414 acknow- 
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acknowledge that you are favoured by fortune; and juſtly, for you 
are ſo favoured: and will you now declare by your ſentence that 
fortune hath abandoned you; that Demoſthenes hath been your 
only benefactor? Will you proceed to the laſt abſurdity, and in 
the very ſame tribunals condemn thoſe to infamy, whom you have 
detected in corruption; and yet confer a crown on him, whoſe 
whole adminiſtration you are ſenſible hath been one ſeries of cor- 
ruption? In our public ſpectacles, the judges of our common 
dancers are at once fined, if they decide unjuſtly; and will you 
who are appointed judges, not of dancing, but of the laws, and 
of public virtue, confer honours not agreeably to the laws, not on 
a few, and thoſe moſt eminent in merit, but on any man who can 
eſtabliſh his influence by intrigue? A judge who can deſcend to 
this leaves the tribunal, after having reduced himſelf. to a ſtate of 
weakneſs, and ſtrengthened the power of an orator. For, in a De- 
mocratical ſtate, every man hath a ſort of kingly power founded 
on the laws, and on our public acts: but, when ke reſigns theſe 
into the hands of another, he himſelf ſubverts his own ſovereignty. 
And then the conſciouſneſs of that oath, by which his ſentence 
was to have been directed, purſues him with remorſe. In the vio- 
lation of that oath, conſiſts his great guilt ; while the obligation he 
confers is a ſecret to the favoured party, as his ſentence js given 
by private ballot. 


It appears to me, Athenians, that our imprudent meaſures have 
been attended with ſome degree of lucky fortune, as well as no 
ſmall danger to the ſtate. For that you, the majority, have, in 
theſe times, reſigned the whole ſtrength of your free government 
into the hands of a few, I by no means approve. But that we 
have not been overwhelmed by a torrent of bold and wicked 
ſpeakers is a proof of our good fortune, In former times the ſtate 
produced ſuch ſpirits, as found it eaſy to ſubvert the government, 
while they amuſed their fellow-citizens with flattery. And thus. 
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was the conſtitution deſtroyed, not by the men we moſt feared, 
but by thoſe in whom we moſt confided. Some of them united 
publicly with the TuIx Tv, and put to death more than fifteen 
hundred of our citizens, without trial ; without ſuffering them to 
know the crimes for which they were thus condemned ; without 
admitting their relations to pay the common rites of interment to 
their bodies. Will you not then keep your miniſters under your 
own power? Shall not the men, now ſo extravagantly elated, be 
fent away duly humbled? And can it be forgotten, that no man 
ever hath attempted to deſtroy our conſtitution, until he had firſt 
made himſelf ſuperior to our tribunals? _ 


And here, in your preſence, would I gladly enter into a diſcuſſion 
with the author of this decree, as to the nature of thoſe ſervices, 
for which he deſires, that Demoſthenes ſhould be crowned. If 
you alledge, agreeably to the firſt clauſe of the decree, that he 
hath ſurrounded our walls with an excellent intrenchment ; I muſt 
declare my ſurpriſe. Surely the guilt of having rendered ſuch a 
work neceſſary, far outweighs the merit of its execution. It is not 
he who has ſtrengthened our fortifications, who hath digged our in- 
trenchments, who hath diſturbed the [n] tombs of our anceſtors, 
that ſhould demand the honours of a patriot miniſter, but he who 
hath procured ſome intrinſic ſervices to the ſtate. If you have re- 
_ courſe to the ſecond clauſe, where you preſume to ſay that he is a 
good man, and hath ever perſevered in ſpeaking and acting for the 
intereſt of the people, ſtrip your decree of its vain-glorious pomp; 


[B] The tombs of our anceflors, &c. To 
underſtand this, it muſt be obſerved that 
Themiſtocles, who built theſe walls, of 
which Demoſthenes was charged with the 
repair, had ordered that the materials ſhould 
be inſtantly collected from all places without 
diſtinction, public or private, profane or 
ſacred. Quod factum ęſi, ſaith Cornelius 


Nepos, ut Athenienſium muri ex ſacellis sx- 
PULCRISQUE con/tarent. Thus the ſpeaker 
had a fair opportunity not only for detract- 
ing from the merit of his rival, but for con- 
verting it into an heinous crime: no leſs 
than that of violating thoſe tombs of their 
anceſtors, which had made part of their 
fortifications. 


adhere 
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adhere to facts; and prove what you have aſſerted. I ſhall not preſs 
you with the inſtances of his corruption, in the affairs of Amphiſſa 
and Eubœa. But, if you attempt to transfer the merit of the 
Theban alliance to Demoſthenes, you but impoſe on the men who 
are ſtrangers to affairs, and inſult thoſe who are acquainted with 
them, and ſee through your falſhood. By ſuppreſſing all mention 
of the urgent juncture, of the illuſtrious reputation of theſe our fel- 
low-citizens, the real cauſes of this alliance, you fancy that you 
have effectually concealed your fraud, in aſcribing a merit to De- 
moſthenes, which really belongs to the ſtate. And now I ſhall en- 
deavour to explain the greatneſs of this arrogance, by one ſtriking 
example. The king of Perſia, not long before the deſcent of 
Alexander into Aſia, diſpatched a letter to the ſtate, expreſſed in all 
the inſolence of a barbarian. His ſhocking and unmannered licence 
appeared in every part; but in the concluſion, particularly, he ex- 
preſſed himſelf directly, thus: “I will not grant you gold: trouble 
* me not with your demands; they ſhall not be gratified.” And 
yet this man, when he found himſelf involved in all his preſent 
difficulties, without any demand from Athens, but freely, and of 
himſelf, ſent thirty talents to the ſtate, which were moſt judiciouſly 
rejected. It was the juncture of affairs, and his terrors, and his 
preſſing want of an alliance, which brought this ſum: the very 
cauſes which effected the alliance of Thebes. Vou are ever ſound- 
ing in our ears the name of Thebes; you are ever teizing us with 
the repetition of that unfortunate alliance: but not one word is 
ever ſuffered to eſcape, of thoſe ſeventy talents of Perſian gold, 
which you diverted from the public ſervice into your own coffers. 
Was it not from the want of money, from the want of only five 
talents, that the foreign troops refuſed to give up the citadel to the 
Thebans? Was it not from the want of nine talents of filver, that, 
when the Arcadians were drawn out, and all the leaders prepared 
to march, the whole expedition was defeated ? But you are in the 
midſt of affluence, you have treaſures to gratify your ſenſuality, 
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and to crown all—while he enjoys the royal wealth, the dangers 
all devolve on * 


The abſurdity of theſe men well deſerves to be conſidered. Should 
Cteſiphon preſume to call upon Demoſthenes to ſpeak before you, 
and ſhould he riſe and laviſh his praiſes upon himſelf, to hear-him 
would be ſtill more painful than all you have ſuffered by his con- 
duct. Men of real merit, men of whoſe numerous and glorious 
ſervices we are clearly ſenſible, are yet not endured when they ſpeak 
their own praiſes. But when a man, the ſcandal of his country, 
ſounds his own encomium, who can hear ſuch arrogance with any 
temper? No, Cteſiphon, if you have fenſe, avoid ſo ſhameleſs a 
procedure; make your defence in perſon. You cannot recur to the 
pretence of any inability for ſpeaking. It would be abſurd, that 
you, who ſuffered. yourſelf to be choſen ambaſſador to Cleopatra 
Philip's daughter, i in order to preſent our condolements on the death 
of Alexander king of the Moloſſi, ſhould now plead ſuch an inabi- 
lity. If you were capable of conſoling a woman of another country, 
in the midſt of her grief; can you decline the defence of a decree 
for which you are well paid? Or is he, to whom you grant this 
crown, ſuch a man as muſt be totally unknown, even to thoſe on 
whom he hath conferred his ſervices, unleſs you have an advocate 
to aſſiſt you? Aſk the judges, whether they know Chabrias, and 
Tphicrates, and Timotheus. Aſk for what reaſon they made them 
preſents, and raiſed their ſtatues. With one voice they will in- 
ſtantly reply, that to Chabrias they granted theſe honours, on ac- 
count of the ſea-fight at Naxos; to Iphicrates, becauſe he cut off 
the detachment of Lacedemonians ; to Timotheus, on account of his 
expedition to Corcyra: and to others, as the reward of thoſe many 
and glorious ſervices which each performed in war. Aſk them 
again, why they reſuſe the like honours to Demoſthenes; they will 
anſwer, becauſe he is a corrupted hireling, a coward, and a deſerter. 
Crown him! would this be to confer an honour on Demoſthenes ? 


Would 
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Would it not rather be to diſgrace yourſelves and thoſe brave men 
who fell in battle for their country? Imagine that you ſee theſe here, 
rouzed to indignation at the thoughts of granting him a crown. 
Hard, indeed, would be the caſe, [c] if we remove ſpeechleſs and 
ſenſeleſs beings from our borders, ſuch as blocks and ſtones, when 
by accident they have cruſhed a citizen to death ; if, in the caſe of 
a ſelf-murderer, we bury the hand that committed the deed ſeparate 
from the reſt of the body; and yet that we ſhould confer honours 
on Demoſthenes, on him who was the author of the late expedition, 
the man who betrayed our citizens to deſtruction. This would be 
to inſult the dead, and to damp the ardor of the living, when they 
ſee that the prize of all their virtue is death; and that their memory 
muſt periſh. | — 7 76 FIT 


But to urge the point of greateſt moment: ſhould any of your ſons 
demand by what examples they are to form their lives, how would 
you reply? For you well know that it is not only by bodily exer- 
ciſes, by ſeminaries of learning, or by inſtructions in muſic, that 
our youth is trained, but much more effectually by public examples. 
Is it proclaimed in the theatre that a man is honoured with a 
crown, for his virtue, his magnanimity, and his patriotiſm, who 
yet proves to be abandoned and profligate in his life ? The youth 
who ſees this is corrupted Is public juſtice inflicted on a man of 
* baſe and ſcandalous vices like Ctefiphon ? This affords excellent 
inſtruction to others. Doth the judge, who has given a ſentence re- 
pugnant to honour and to juſtice, return home and inſtruct his fon ? 
That ſon is well warranted to reject his inſtruction. Advice in 


ſc] If we remove, &c. Draco the law- 


giver had enacted this law for exterminating 


even ſuch inanimate beings as had occa- 
ſioned the death of a citizen, in order (as it 
ſeems) to inſpire a peculiar horror of homi- 
cide [the crime moſt to be guarded againft 


among a people not yet completely civi- 
lized.] And it may be proper to obſerve 
that Solon, who abolifhed the laws of 
Draco as too ſevere, meddled not with thoſe 
which related to homicide, but left them 
in full force. ___ TounktM. 
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ſuch' a caſe may well be called impertinence. Not then as judges 
only, but as guardians of the ſtate, give your voices in ſuch a man- 
ner, that you may approve your conduct to thoſe abſent citizens who 
may inquire what hath been the decifion. You are not to be in- 
formed, Athenians, that the reputation of our country muſt be ſuch 
as their's who receive it's honours. And ſurely it muſt be ſcan- 
dalous to ſtand in the ſame point of view, not with our ehre, 
but with the unmanly baſeneſs of Demoſthenes. 


How then may ſuch infamy be avoided? By guarding againſt 
thoſe, who affect the language of patriotiſm and public ſpirit, but 
whoſe real characters are traiterous. Loyalty and the love of liberty 
are words that lie ready for every man. And they are the more 
prompt to ſeize them, whoſe actions are the moſt repugnant to ſuch 
principles. Whenever, therefore, you have found a man ſollicitous 
for foreign crowns, and proclamations of honours granted by the 
Greeks; oblige him to have recourſe to that conduct which the 
law preſcribes; to found his pretenſions and proclamations on the 
true baſis, the integrity of his life, and the exa& regulation of, his 
manners. Should he not produce this evidence of his merit, refuſe 
your ſanction to his honours; ſupport the freedom of your  conſti- 
tution which is now falling from you. Can you refle& without in- 
dignation, that our ſenate and our afſembly are neglected with con- 
tempt, while letters and deputations are ſent to private houſes, not 
from inferior perſonages, but from the higheſt potentates in Aſia 
and in Europe, and for purpoſes declared capital by the laws? That 
there are men, who are at no pains to conceal their part in ſuch 
tranſactions; who avow it in the preſence of the people; who 
openly compare the letters ; ſome of whom direct you to turn your 
eyes on them, as the guardians of the conſtitution; others demand 
public honours as the ſaviours of their country? While the people, 
reduced by a ſeries of diſpiriting events, as it were to a ſtate of 
dotage, or ſtruck with infatuation, regard only the name of freedom, 

but 
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but reſign all real power into the hands of others. So that you re- 
tire from the aſſembly, not as from a public deliberation, but as 


from an entertainment, where each man hath paid his club, and 
received his ſhare. 


That this is a ferious truth, let me offer ſomething to convince 
you. There was a man (it grieves me to dwell fo often on the 
misfortunes of the ſtate) of a private ſtation, who, for the bare 
attempt of making a voyage to Samos, was, as a traitor to his country, 
put inſtantly to death by the council of Areopagus. Another private 
man, whoſe timid ſpirit, unable to ſupport the general conſternation, 
had driven him to Rhodes, was not long ſince impeached, and 
eſcaped only by the equality of voices : had but one vote more been 
given for his condemnation, baniſhment or death muſt have been 
his fate. To theſe let us oppoſe the caſe now before us. A popular 
orator,” the cauſe of all our calamities, is found guilty of deſertion 
in the field. This man claims a crown, and afferts his right to the 
honour of a proclamation. And ſhall not this wretch, the com- 
mon peſt of Greece, be driven from our borders? Or ſhall] we not 
ſeize and drag to execution this public plunderer, whoſe harangues 
inable him to ſteer his piratical courſe through our government. 
Think on this critical ſeaſon, in which you are to give your voices. 
In a few days, the Pythian games are to be celebrated, and the con- 
vention of Grecian ſtates to be collected. There ſhall our ſtate be 
ſeverely cenſured, on account of the late meaſures of Demoſthenes. 
Should you crown him, you muſt be deemed acceſſories to thoſe 
who violated the general peace. If, on the contrary, you reject 
the demand, you will clear the ſtate from all imputation. Weigh 
this cauſe maturely, as the intereſt not of a foreign ſtate, but of 
your own : And do not laviſh your honours inconſiderately: confer 
them with a ſcrupulous delicacy ; and let them be the diſtinctions 
of exalted worth and merit. Nor be contented to hear, but look 
round you, where your own. intereſt is ſo intimately concerned, and 
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ſee who are the men that ſupport Demoſthenes. Are they his former 
companions in the chace, his aſſociates in the manly exerciſes of 
his youth? No, by the Olympian God; he never was employed in 
rouzing the wild boar, or in any ſuch exerciſes as render the body 


vigorous : he was ſolely engaged in the ſordid arts of fraud and 
circumvention. 


And let not his arrogance eſcape your attention, when he tells 
you, that, by his embaſſy, he wreſted Byzantium from the hands 
of Philip; that his eloquence prevailed on the Acarnanians to re- 
volt ; his eloquence tranſported the ſouls of the Thebans. He 
thinks that you are ſunk to ſuch a degree of weakneſs, that he may 
prevail on you to believe that you harbour the very genius of per- 
ſuaſion in your city, and not a vile ſycophant. And when, at the 
concluſion of his defence, he calls up his accomplices in corruption, 
as his advocates, then imagine that we ſee the great benefactors of 
your country, in this place from whence I ſpeak, arrayed againſt 
the villainy of thoſe men: Solon, the man who adorned our free 
conſtitution with the nobleſt laws, the philoſopher, the renowned 
legiſlator, intreating you, with that decent gravity which diſtin- 
guiſhed his character, by no means to pay a greater regard to the 
ſpeeches of Demoſthenes, than to your oaths and laws: Ariſtides, 
who was ſuffered to preſcribe to the Greeks their feveral ſubſidies, 
whoſe daughters received their portions from the people, at his de- 
ceaſe, rouzed to indignation at this inſult on public juſtice ; and 
aſking whether you are not aſhamed, that when your fathers 
baniſhed [p] Arthmius the Zelian who brought in gold from Perſia'; 
when they were ſcarcely reſtrained from killing a man connected 
with the people in the moſt ſacred ties, and by public proclama- 
tion forbad him to appear in Athens, or in any part of the Athenian 
territory ; yet you are going to crown Demoſthenes with a golden 


lo Arthmius, &c. She note [0] on Philipp. 3. 
; crown, 
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crown, who did not bring in gold from Perſia, but received bribes 
himſelf, and ſtill poſſeſſes them. And can you imagine but that 
Themiſtocles, and thoſe who fell at Marathon, and thoſe who died 
at Platæa, and the very ſepulchres of our anceſtors muſt groan, if 
you confer a crown on this man, who confeſſedly united with the 
barbarians againſt the Greeks ? 


And, now, bear witneſs for me, Thou Earth, Thou Sun, O 
Virtue, and Intelligence, and thou, O Erudition, which teacheſt 
us the juſt diſtinction between vice and goodneſs, I have ſtood up, 

1 I have ſpoken in the cauſe of juſtice. If I have ſupported my pro- 
ſecution with a dignity befitting its importance, I have ſpoken as 
my wiſhes dictated; if too deficiently,—as my abilities admitted. 
Let what hath now been offered, and what your own thoughts muſt 


ſupply, be duely weighed, and pronounce ſuch a ſentence as juſtice 
and the intereſts of the ſtate demand. 


End of the OxaT1Oon of &SCHINES againf CTESIPHON. 
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N the firſt place, ye men of Athens, I 'make my 
prayer to all the powers of heaven, that ſuch af- 
fection as I have ever invariably diſcovered to this 
fo. ®{/ate, and all its citizens, You, now, may enter- 
l (in for ME, upon this prefent trial. And (what 
concerns you nearly, \what effentially concerns your religion and 
your honour)—that the\ Gods may ſo diſpoſe your minds, as to 
permit me to proceed in my defence, not as directed by my adver- 
ſary, (that would be ſevere indeed h) but by the laws, and by 


your oath, in which, to all the other equitable clauſes, we find 


this expreſſly added EAch PARTY SHALL HAVE EQUAL AU- 
DIENCE.,—This imports not merely that you ſhall not pre-judge, 
not merely that the fame impartiality ſhall be ſhewn to both ; 

dut 
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but ſtill further, that the contending parties ſhall each be left at 
full liberty to [A] arrange, and to conduct his pleading, as his 


choice or judgment may determine. 


In many inſtances hath Zscnines the intire advantage in this 
cauſe. Two there are of more eſpecial moment. Firſt, as to our 
intereſts in the conteſt, we are on terms utterly unequal: for they 
are by no means points of equal import, for me to be deprived of 
your affections, and for him to be defeated in his proſecution. 
As to me—but, when I am entering on my defence, let me ſup- 
preſs every thing ominous, ſenſible as Imuſt be of this the advan- 
tage of my adverſary. In the next place, ſuch is the natural 
diſpoſition of mankind, that invective and accuſation are heard 
with pleaſure : while they who ſpeak their own praiſes are received 
with impatience. His, then, is the part which commands a fa- 
vourable acceptance; that which muſt prove offenſive to every ſin- 
gle hearer is reſerved for me. If, to guard againſt this diſadvan- 
tage, I ſhould decline all mention of my own actions, I know not 
by what means I could refute the charge, or eſtabliſh my preten- 
ſions to this honour. If, on the other hand, I enter into. a detail 
of my whole conduct, private and political, I muſt be obliged to 
{peak perpetually of myſelf. Here then I ſhall endeavour to pre- 


[a] To arrange, &c. This is a liberty cauſe. Then come his objections to the 


the orator hath accordingly aſſumed, and 
moſt artfully and happily. Under the pre- 
tence of guarding againſt all prepoſſeſſions, 
he firſt enters into a full detail of public 
affairs, and ſets his own ſervices in the 
faireſt point of view. Having thus gained 
the hearts of his hearers, then he ventures 
on the points of law relative to his accounts, 
&c. And theſe he ſoon diſmiſſes, with an 
affected contempt of his adverſary, and a 
perfect confidence in the merits of his own 


character of the proſecutor, which naturally 
lead him round again to the hiſtory of his 
own adminiſtration, the point on which he 
chiefly relied ; and where he had the fineſt 
occaſions of diſplaying his own merits, and 
of loading Æſchines and his adherents with 
the heavieſt imputations, as traitors to the 
ſtate, and malicious.enemies to thoſe who 
were diſtinguiſhed by their zeal in ſupport 
of her rights and dignity, : 


ſerve 
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ſerve all poffible moderation; and what the circumſtances of the 
cafe neceſlarily extort from me muſt, in juſtice, be 1 
who firſt moved a proſecution ſo extraordinary. 


I preſume, ye Judges, ye will all acknowledge, that in this 
Cteſiphon and I are equally concerned; that it calls for my atten- 
tion no leſs than his. For, in every caſe, it is grievous and ſevere 
to be deprived of our adyantages; and eſpecially when they are 
wreſted from us by an enemy. But to be deprived of your favour, 
and affections, is a misfortune the moſt ſevere, as theſe are ad- 
vantages the moſt important. And if fuch be the obje& of the 
preſent conteſt, I hope, and it is my general requeſt to this tri- 
bunal, that, while I endeavour te defend myſelf fairly and equi- 
tably, againſt this charge, ye will hear me as the laws direct, 
thoſe laws, which their firſt author, SoLon, the man fo tender of 
our intereſts, ſo true a friend to liberty, ſecured, not by enacting 
only, but by the additional proviſion of that oath impoſed on you, 
ye Judges, not, as I conceive, from any ſuſpicion of your inte- 
grity, but from a clear conviction, that, as the proſecutor, who is 
firſt to ſpeak, hath the advantage of loading his adverſary with in- 
vectives and calumnies, the defendant could not poffibly prevail 
againſt them, unleſs each of you, who are to pronounce ſentence, 
ſhould, with a reverend attention to that duty which you owe to 
Heaven, favourably admit the juſt defence of him who ts to anſwer, 
vouchſafe an impartial and equal audience to both parties, and thus 
form your deciſion, on all that hath been urged by both. 


As I am, on this day, to enter into an exact detail of all my con- 
duct, both in private life, and in my public adminiftration, here 
permit me to repeat thoſe ſupplications to the Gods with which I 
firſt began, and, in your preſence, to offer up my prayers, firſt, 
that I may be received by you, on this occaſion, with the ſame af- 
fection, which 1 have ever felt for this ſtate. and all its citizens; 


and, 
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and, in the next place, that Heaven may direct your minds to that 
determination, which ſhall prove moſt conducive to the general 
honour of all, and moſt exactly conſonant to. the religious engage- 
ments of each individual. 


Had Eſchines confined his accuſation to thoſe points only en 
which he founded his impeachment, I too ſhould have readily pro- 
ceeded to ſupport the /egakty of the decree. But, as he hath been 
no leſs copious upon other ſubjects, as he hath. preſſed me with 
various allegations, moſt of them the grofleſt falſehoods, I deem it 
neceſſary, and it is but juſt that I firſt ſpeak a few words of theſe, 
that none of you may be inffuenced by matters foreign to the cauſe, 
and no prepoſſeſſions conceived againſt me, when I come to the 
chief point of * Gefence: | 


As to all that 8 abuſe which he hath vented SE my 
private character, mark, on what a plain and equitable iſſue I reſt 
the whole.—If you know me to be ſuch a man as he alledges, (for 
I am no ſtranger; my life hath been ſpent among you ;) ſuffer me 
not to ſpeak, no, though my public adminiſtration may have had 
the moſt tranſcendent merit: riſe up at once, and pronounce my 
condemnation. But if you have ever eſteemed, if you have known, 
me to be much ſuperior to him, of a family more reputable ; in- 
ferior to no citizen of common rank, either in character or birth, 
(to ſay more might ſeem arrogant and offenſive ;) then let him be 
denied all confidence in other matters: for here is a plain proof that 
he hath equally been falſe in all : and let me be now favoured with 
the ſame regard which I have experienced on many former trials.— 
Yes, Æſchines !—depraved as is your heart, your underſtanding 
here appears equally depraved! To imagine that I could be diverted 
from the account of all my political tranſactions by turning aſide 
to theſe your perſonal ſcurrilities ! I ſhall not proceed thus: I am 
not ſo infatuated : no, I ſhall firſt examine all that falſchood and 


virulence 
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virulence with which you have loaded my adminiſtration ;—and 
then proceed to thoſe calumnies with which he hath ſo licentiouſly 

abuſed my private character, if this audience can endure. the odious 
detail, 


Is] To proceed then to the articles on which I am accuſed, 
Theſe are many and grievous: ſome of that kind, againſt which 
the laws denounce ſevere, nay the utmoſt, puniſhments. But the 
whole ſcheme of this proſecution diſcovers all the rancour of en- 
mity, all the extravagance, and virulence, and inſolence of malice : 
which, I call the Gods to, witneſs, is neither right, nor conſtitu- 
tional, nor juſt. True it is, that no man ſhould be denied the 
privilege of appearing and ſpeaking before the people : but this 
privilege never ſhould be perverted to the purpoſes of animoſity 
and envy. Yet thus hath he abuſed it. For, had he really been 
witneſs of my crimes againſt the ſtate, and of crimes ſo heinous, 
as he hath now ſet forth with ſuch theatrical ſolemni ty, he might 
have reſorted to the legal puniſhments, while the facts were recent: 
had he ſeen me acting ſo as to merit an impeachment, he might 
have impeached : had I propoſed illegal decrees, he might in due 
form have accuſed me of illegal decrees; or whatever other crimes 
his malice hath now falſely urged againſt me; whatever other in- 
__ ſtances of guilt he had diſcovered in my conduct; there are laws 
againſt them all, there are puniſhments, there are legal forms of 
procedure, which might have condemned me to the ſevereſt penal- 
ties. Here was his reſource, And did it appear that he had pro- 
ceeded thus, that he had thus embraced the legal advantages againſt 
me, then, had he been conſiſtent in the preſent proſecution. But 
now, as he hath deviated from the regular and equitable method, 
as he hath declined all attempts to convict me, while the facts 


Cs] In the common editions of the original this whole paſſage is embarraſſed and con- 
Fuſed. The tranſlator hath followed the arrangement of Dr, TAvTLOx. 
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were recent; and, after ſo long an interval, hath collected ſuch an 
heap of calumny, of ribaldry and ſcandal ; it is evident he but 
acts a part: while I am the perſon really accuſed, he affects the form 
of proceeding only againſt this man : while on the very face of the 
proſecution there appears a malicious deſign againſt me, he dares 
not point his malice at the real object, but labours to deſtroy the 
reputation of another. So that to all the other arguments obvious 
to be urged, with all the force of truth, in defence of Cteſiphon, 
I might fairly add one more: That, whatever be our particular 
quarrels, juſtice requires that they ſhould be diſcuſſed between our- 
ſelves: that we ourſelves, I fay, ſhould ſupport the conteſt, and not 
ſeek for ſome innocent victim to ſacrifice to our animoſities. This 
is the ſevereſt injuſtice. No! he cannot purſue Cteſiphon on my 
account; and that he hath not directed his impeachment againſt 
me, can proceed but from a conſciouſneſs that ſuch impeachment 
could not be ſupported. 


Here then I might reſt my cauſe, as it is natural to conclude, 
from what hath now been offered, that all the ſeveral articles of 
his accuſation muſt be equally unjuſt, and equally devoid of truth. 
But it is my purpoſe to examine them diſtinctly, one by one; and 
eſpecially his injurious falſehoods relative to the Peace and E- 
BASSY, where he would transfer the guilt of thoſe actions upon 
me, which he himſelf committed, in conjunction with Philocrates. 
And here, my fellow-citizens, it is neceſſary, nor is it foreign 
to the purpoſe, to recall to your remembrance the ſtate of our affairs 
in thoſe times, that, together with each conjuncture, ye may have 
a clear view of each particular tranſaction. 


At that period then, when the Phocian war broke out, (not by 
my means, for I had no ſhare in public buſineſs at that time) ſuch 
were, in the firſt place, the diſpoſitions of this ſtate, that we wiſhed 
the ſafety of the Phocians, although we ſaw the injuſtice of their 

conduct; 
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conduct; and what calamity ſoever the Thebans might have ſuf- 
fered would have given us pleaſure, as we are incenſed, and not 
without reaſon and juſtice, againſt this people: indeed, they had 
not uſed their ſucceſs at Leuctra with moderation. Then, Pelo- 
ponneſus was all divided: thoſe who hated the Lacedæmonians 
were not ſtrong enough to deſtroy them ; nor could the governors, 
appointed by Lacedæmon, maintain their authority in the ſeveral 
cities : but they, and all, were every-where involved in deſperate 
contention and diſorder. PriL1e, perceiving this, (for it was no 
ſecret) and laviſhing his gold on the traitors in the ſeveral ſtates, 
aided the confuſion, and inflamed them ſtill more violently againſt 
each other. Thus did he contrive to make the faults and errors of 
other men ſubſervient to his own intereſts, ſo as to riſe to that 
height of power which threatened all Greece. And now, when 
men began to ſink under the calamity of a long- protracted war; 
when the then inſolent, but now unhappy Thebans, were on the 
point of being compelled, in the face of Greece, to fly to you for 
protection; Philip, to prevent this, to keep the ſtates from uniting, 
promiſed a peace, to you; to them, a reinforcement. What was 
it then, which ſo far conſpired with his deſigns, that you fell into 
the ſnare by an error almoſt voluntary ? The cowardice ſhall I call 
it? Or the ignorance of the other Greeks ? Or rather a combina- 
tion of both? Who, while you were maintaining a tedious and in- 
ceſſant war, and this in the common cauſe, (as was evident in fact) 
never once provided for your ſupport, neither by money, nor by 
troops, nor by any affiſtance whatever. This conduct you re- 
ceived with a juſt and a becoming reſentment, and readily liſtened 
to the overtures of Philip. Hence were you prevailed on to grant 
the peace, not by any promiſes of mine, as he hath falſely aſ- 
ſerted. And it.muſt appear, upon a fair examination, that the 
iniquity and corruption of theſe men, in the courſe of that treaty, 
have been the real cauſe of all our preſent difficulties. But I 


O 2 _ ſhall 
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ſhalt now proceed to a faithful and exact detail of this whole tranſ- 
action; conſcious, that, if any inſtances of guilt ever ſo heinous 
ſhould appear in it, not one can be fairly charged on me. 


le] The firſt who ever moved or mentioned a peace was Ariſ- 
todemus the player. The man who ſeconded his inſtances, and 
propoſed the decree, and who, with him, had hired out his ſer- 
vices on this occaſion, was Philocrates, your accomplice, Æſchines, 
not mine: no! though you roar out your falſchoods till you 
burſt, —They who united with them in ſupport of this meaſure, 
(from. what motives I ſhall not now inquire) were Eubulus and 
Cephiſophon. I had no part in it at all. And, though this be 
really the fat, though it be proved by the evidence of truth itſelf, 
yet ſo abandoned is he to all ſenſe of ſhame, as to dare not only 
to aſſert that I was the author of this peace, but that I prevented 
the ſtate from concluding it in conjunction with the general aſſem- 
bly of the Greeks.— 0 thou—by what name can I properly call 
thee? When thou wert preſent, when thou ſaweſt me depriving 
the ſtate of an intereſt ſo important, a conjunction of ſuch mo- 
ment, as thou now deſcribeſt with ſo much pomp, didſt thou 
expreſs thy indignation ? Didſt thou riſe up, to explain, to inforce, 
that guilt of which thou now accuſeſt me? And, had Philip pur- 
chaſed this my important ſervice of preventing the union of the 
Greeks, ſurely it was not thy part to be filent, but to cry aloud, 
to teſtify, to inform theſe thy fellow-citizens. But this was never 
done: thy voice was never once heard on this occaſion.— And, 
in fact, no embaſſy was at that time ſent to any of the Grecian 
ſtates: they had all diſcovered their ſentiments long before ; ſuch 
is the abſurdity of his aſſertions. - And, what is ſtill worſe, theſe 


[e] The firſt who, &c. The particulars of this whole negotiation are related at large 
in the third book of the Hiſtory of the Life of Philip, &c. 


his 
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his falſchoods are ' principally directed againſt the honour of our 
ſtate. For, if you called on the other Greeks to take up arms, 
and at the ſame time ſent out your miniſters to Philip to treat 
for. peace, this was the act of an Eurybatus, not the part of this 
city, not the procedure of honeſt men. But this is not the fact: 
no! For what purpoſe could ye have ſent to them at that period? 
For a peace? They were all at peace. For a war? We were then 
actually deliberating about the treaty. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, it doth not appear that I was at all the agent, or at all the 
author of this firſt peace: nor can he produce the leaſt reaſonable 
evidence to ſupport thoſe other falſchoods he hath urged againſt 
me. | | 


Again, from the time when this ſtate had agreed to peace, ex- 
amine fairly what courſe of conduct each of us adopted. Thus 
ſhall you clearly ſee who was. Philip's agent upon every occa- 
ſion; who acted for you, and _m_ the real intereſt of his 
country. 


I, on my part, propoſed a decree in the ſenate, that our am- 
baſſadors ſhould embark, with all expedition, for ſuch place as 
they were informed was the preſent reſidence of Philip, and re- 
ceive his oaths of ratification. But they, even after my decree 
had paſſed, declined to pay the due obedience.—And here, Athe- 
nians! I muſt explain the import and moment of this my decree. 
It was the intereſt of Philip that the interval between our acced- 
ing, and his ſwearing to the treaty, ſhould be as long; your's, 
that it ſhould be as ſhort as poſſible. And why? You had aban- 
doned all warlike preparations, not only from the day when you 
had ſworn to the peace, but from the moment you had firſt 
conceived an expectation. of it: he, on the contrary, redoubled 
his attention to all military affairs, through the whole intervening 
period ; concluding, (and it proved a juſt — that what- 
ever 
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ever places he could wreſt from us, previous to his oaths of ra- 


tification, he might retain them all ſecurely, and that no one could 
think of reſcinding the treaty upon that account. This I foreſaw, 
I weighed it maturely, and hence propoſed this decree, that they 
ſhould repair to Philip, and receive his oaths, with all expedition: 

that ſo he ſhould be obliged to ratify the treaty, while the Thra- 


cians, your allies, yet kept poſſeſſion of thoſe places; the object of 


this man's ridicule, Serrium, Myrtium, and Ergyſkè: not that 
Philip, by ſeizing ſuch of them as were moſt convenient to his 
purpoſes, ſhould become maſter of all Thrace ; not that he ſhould 
acquire vaſt treaſures ; not that he ſhould gain large reinforce- 
ments, and thus execute all his future ſchemes, with eaſe. 
Here is a decree which Æſchines hath never mentioned, never 
quoted. But, becauſe I moved in the ſenate that the ambaſſadors 
of Macedon ſhould be introduced, he inveighs againſt me as 


highly criminal. What ſhould I have done? Was I to move 


that they ſhould not be introduced? The men who came pur- 
poſedly to treat with us? Was I to forbid that any ſeats ſhould 
be appointed for them in the theatre? Why, they might have 
purchaſed ſeats at the common trifling price! Was I to ſhew my 
concern for Athens by ſuch minute ſavings, while, like him and 
his accomplices, I fold our capital intereſts to Philip? No! 


Take my decree, which he, though well acquainted with it, hath 


paſſed over in ſilence. Read! 
Tur D E C R E E. 


« In the Archonſhip of Mneſiphilus, on the nineteenth day of 
« the month Ecatombæon, the Pandionian tribe preſiding.—De— 
% moſthenes, ſon of Demoſthenes, of the Pæanian tribe, pro- 


bg poſed the 838 decree: 
„ WHEREAS 
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„% WHEREAs Philip, by his Ambaſſadors ſent to Athens to con- 
« fer about a peace, hath agreed and concluded on the terms: it 


: c 


is reſolved by the ſenate and people of Athens, in order to 
the final execution of this treaty, agreeably to the reſolutions 
« and conventions of a former aſſembly, THAT five ambaſſadors 
« be choſen from the community of Athens: which ambaſſa- 
« dors thus choſen ſhall depart, and without delay repair to 
% ſuch place as, they ſhall be informed, is the place of Philip's 
i refidence, and with all poſfible expedition mutually receive and 
« take the oaths neceflary for ratification of the treaty concluded, 
*« as aforeſaid, with the people of Athens, including the allies on 
<« each ſide. The perſons choſen into this commiſſion are Eubu- 
lus, ÆEſchines, Cephiſophon, Democrates, and Cleon.” 


When, by this decree, I had approved my attachment to the 
ftate, not to the intereſts of Philip, our excellent ambaſſadors 
fat down in perfe& indifference, three whole months, in Mace- 
don, although, within the ſpace of ten, or rather of three or four 
days, they might have arrived at the Helleſpont, tendered the 
oaths, and thus ſaved the towns before he had reduced them. For 
he would not have attempted the leaſt hoſtility in our preſence ; 
or, if he had, we might have refuſed his ratification, and diſ- 
appointed his hopes of peace : for he could not have enjoyed both ; 


a peace and his conqueſts alſo. 


Such was the firſt inſtance of Philip's artifice in this nego- 
tiation, and of the corruption of theſe wicked men: for which E 
then denounced, and now, and ever muſt, denounce perpetual 
war and oppoſition againſt theſe enemies of Heaven.—I proceed 
to point out another, and a ſtill more flagrant inſtance of iniquity. 
When Philip had in due form acceded to the treaty, having firſt 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Thrace by means of thoſe miniſters who re- 

fuſed 
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fuſed. obedience to my decree, he bribed them once again not te 
"depart from Macedon, until he had completed his armament againſt 
the Phocians ; leſt a fair report of his deſigns and preparations 
ſhould prompt you to iſſue forth, ſteer your courſe to Thermo- 
pylz, as [D] on a former occaſion; and block up the ſtreights of 
Eubœa with your navy. He reſolved that the news of his pre- 
parations, and his paſſage through the ſtreights, ſhould arrive to- 
gether. And ſuch were his apprehenfions, ſuch the violence of 
his terror, leſt, when he had gained the ſtreights, before he had 
completed the deſtruction of Phocis, ye ſhould be informed of 
his motions, reſolye to afliſt this ſtate, and thus defeat his grand 
deſign ; that he again bribed this wretch, not in conjunction with 
the other deputies, but now, apart and by himſelf, to make ſuch 
repreſentations, and to give you ſuch aſſurances, as effectually ruined 
all our intereſts. | | 


And here, my fellow-citizens, I deſire, I beſeech you to bear 
in mind, through the whole courſe of this diſpute, that, if Æſ- 
chines had urged nothing againſt me foreign to his cauſe, I too 
| ſhould have confined myſelf to the great point in conteſt. © But as 
he hath recurred to every charge, every invective which malice 
could ſuggeſt; it becomes neceſſary for me to make ſome ſhort 
reply to all the ſeveral crimes alledged againſt me. 


What then were the declarations which he made at this junc- 
ture, and which proved ſo fatal to our intereſts? That you ought 
not to be violently alarmed at Philip's paſſage through the ſtreights ; 
that the event would anſwer to your moſt ſanguine wiſhes, if you 
but continued quiet; that in two or three days you ſhould hear, 
that he had entered into ſtrict friendſhip with thoſe who ſeemed 


Ip] 4s on a former, &;. See the Introduction to Philippic 1. 
the 
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the object of his hoſtilities, and that he had become their enemy, 
with whom. he now united. For it is not words, ſaid he, in 
all the ſolemnity of language, that form the ſtrict band of friend- 
« ſhip, but a ſimilarity of intereſts. And it is equally the intereſt 
% of all, of Philip, of the Phocians, and of Athens, to be relieved 
« from the inſolence and ſtupidity: of the Thebans. - And what 
were the immediate conſequences? The unhappy Phocians were 
ſpeedily deſtroyed, and their cities razed to their foundations: you 
who had relied on his aſſurances, and continued quiet, were ſhortly 
obliged to leave your lands deſolate, and collect your property 
within theſe walls: while he received his gold. And, ſtill fur- 
ther, the inveterate hatred of the Thebans and Theſſalians fell, 
with all it's weight, on Athens, while Philip's conduct was at- 
tended with applauſe-and popularity. To prove theſe things, read 
the decree of Calliſthenes, and the letter received from Philip, 
They both confirm the truth of my aſſertions.— Read! 


Tus DECREE. 


In the Archonſhip of Mneſiphilus, on the twenty-firſt day of 
«© the month of Mæmacterion, in an aſſembly extraordinary con- 
« vened by authority of the generals, prytanes, and ſenate, at the 
4 motion of Calliſthenes, it is 


© RESOLVED, 


„That no citizen of Athens be permitted, on any pretence 
% whatever, to paſs the night in the country: but that every man 
e ſhall contine himſelf within the city, or the precin&s of the 
20 Piræus, excepting only ſuch perſons as may be appointed to 
« the defence of ſome. poſt, That every ſuch perſon ſhall be 
* obliged to maintain his ſtation, without preſuming to abſent 
« himſelf, either by night or day. That whoever refuſes to pay 
„due obedience to this reſolution and decree, ſhall incur the pe- 
P 4 nalties 
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« nalties ordained, for traitors, unleſs he can alledge Tone neceſſary 
„ cauſe to be approved of. by the general immediately in com- 
« mand, the treaſurer, and the ſecretary of the ſenate, who ſhall 
have the ſole power of judging of ſach allegations. That all 
effects now in the country ſhall be inſtantly removed; thoſe 
* within the diſtance of one hundred and twenty ſtadia, into the 
« city or Piræus: thoſe at any greater diſtance, to Eleuſis, Phylè, 
% Aphidna, Rhamnuſium, and Sunium.“ 


were theſe the hopes which induced you to conclude the peace? 
Were theſe the promiſes, with which this hireling amuſed you ?— 
New read the letter ſoon afterwards received from Philip. 


Tan LETTER. 


« Philip, king of Macedon, to the ſenate and people of Athens, 
« health. 


„% Know ye that we have paſſed the ſtreights of Thermopylz, 
« and reduced Phocis. We have ſtationed our garriſons in ſuch 
t towns 45 have ſubmitted and ackfowledged our authority. Thoſe 
« which have preſutned to tefift eur force we have taken by aſſault, 
re reduced the inhabitants to flyery, and razed their habitations to 
« the ground. But, being informed that you ate making diſpo- 
« ſitions for the ſupport of theſe people, we, by theſe preſents, 
« recommend to you to ſpare yourſelves the pains of ſuch an in- 
77 effectual atfempt. Your conduct muſt certainly appear ex- 
T tremely incquitable and extravagant, in arming againſt us, with 
„ whom you have To lately concluded a treaty. If you have deter- 
i7 mined to ſhew no fegard to your engagements, we ſhall only wait 
for the commencement of hoſtilities, to exert a refolution on 


1 qur part, no leſs vigorous and formidable.“ 


You 
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You hear how he announces his intention in this letter: how 
explicitly he declaxes to his allies, © I have taken theſe meaſures 
« in deſpight of the Athenians, and to their eternal mortifica- 
« tion; If ye are wiſe then, ye Thebans and Theſſalians, ye will 
regard them as enemies, and ſubmit to me with an intire confi- 
„% dence.” Theſe are not his words indeed; but thus he would 
gladly be underſtood. And by theſe means did he acquire ſuch an 
abſolute dominion over their affections, that, blind and inſenſible 
to all conſequences, they ſuffered him to execute the utmoſt 
ſchemes of his ambition. Hence, all the calamities which the 
wretched Thebans experience at this day. While he, who was 
the great agent and co-adjutor in procuring this implicit confi- 
dence; he who in this place uttered his falſehoods, and deceived 
you by his flattering aſſurances; he it is who affects a deep concern 
at the misfortunes of Thebes, who diſplays them in ſuch pathetic 
terms; although he himſelf be the real author both of theſe and 
the calamities of Phocis, and of all others, which the Greeks have 
ſuffered. Ves, Æſchines, you muſt be affected deeply with theſe 
events, you muſt indeed feel compaſſion for the Thebans: you 
who have acquired poſſeſſions in Bœotia, you who enjoy the fruits 
of their lands: and I muſt ſurely rejoice at their miſery; I who 
was inſtantly demanded by the man who had inflicted it. 


But I have been led inſenſibly to ſome particulars, which I may 
ſhortly introduce with more propriety. I now return to the proof 
of my aſſertion, that the corruption and iniquity of theſe men have 
been the real cauſe of our preſent difficulties. —— When Philip 
had contrived to deceive you ſo effectually, by means of thoſe who, 
during their embaſly, had ſold themſelves to this prince, and nevec 
reported one word of truth to your aſſemblies; when the wretched 
Phocians alſo had been betrayed, and their cities levelled with the 
ground ;—what followed ?—The miſcreant Theſſalians and the 
* Thebans regarded Philip as their friend, their benefactor, 
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their ſaviour : he was every thing with them : nor could they bear 
a word which tended to oppoſe theſe ſentiments, On your part, 
although ye looked with a juſt ſuſpicion on the progreſs of affairs, 
although ye felt the utmoſt indignation, yet till ye adhered to the 
treaty : for it was not poſſible to act, ſingle as ye were. The other 
Greeks too, equally abuſed with you, and equally diſappointed in 
their hopes, were yet determined to the ſame pacific conduct, 
though Philip, in effect, had long ſince made war upon them. 
For when, in the circuit of his expedition, he had deſtroyed the 
Illyrians, and the Triballians, and even ſome Grecian ſtates; 
when a certain ſet of men had ſeized the opportunity of a peace, 
iſſued forth from the ſeveral cities, and, repairing to Macedon, 
had there received his bribes, (of which number Æſchines was 
one) then were the real objects of his hoſtilities diſcovered, and 
then was the attack made on the ſeveral ſtates. Whether they yet 
perceived this attack, or no, is another queſtion, a queſtion which 
concerns not me: I was ever violent in forewarning, in denouncing 
the danger here, and in every place to which I was deputed. But, 
in fact, the ſtates were all unfound. Thoſe who had the conduct 
and adminiſtration of affairs, had been gained by gold : while their 
private citizens and popular affemblies were either blind to all 
conſequences, or caught by the fatal bait of temporary eaſe and 
quiet. And ſuch was the general infatuation that each community 
conceived, that they atone were to be exempted from the common 
calamity, nay, that they could derive their own fecurity from the 
public danger. To this I muſt impute it, that the many found 
their inordinate and iNl-timed indolence exchanged for ſlavery : 
while their ftateſmen, who imagined that they were felling every 
thing but themſelves, found at length, that they had firſt fold 
themſelves. Inſtead of friends and gueſts (fo were they tiled, 
while they were feceiving their bribes) now, are they called flat- 
terers, enemies to Heaven, and every other odious name fo juſtly 
merited. For it is not the intereſt of the traitor that is at all r&- 
l garded 
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garded by the man who bribes him; nor, when -the purchaſed-, 
ſervice hath been once obtained, is the traitor ever admitted into 
his future confidence. If he were, no man could be happier than 
the traitor. But this is not the caſe, my fellow-citizens ! How 
ſhould it? No! impoſſible! When the votary of ambition hath 
once obtained his object, he alſo becomes maſter of his vile agents: 
and, as he knows their baſeneſs, then, then, he deteſts them, he 
keeps them at a wary diſtance, he ſpurns them from him. Reflect. 
on former events: their time indeed- is paſſed: but men of ſenſe 
may always find a time to derive inſtruction from them. Laſthenes 
was called the friend of Philip, until he had betrayed Olynthus ; 
Timoläus, until he had deſtroyed the Thebans; Eudicus and Simo, 
until they had given him the dominion of Theſſaly ; then were 
they driven away with ſcorn, then were they loaded with every 
kind of wretchedneſs; and traitors in diſgrace were difperſed 
through the whole nation. How was Ariſtratus received at Sicyon ? 
How Perilius at Megara? Are they not in abject infamy ? And, 
hence, it evidently appears, that he who is moſt vigilant in de- 
fence of his country, and moſt zealous in his oppoſition to ſuch 
men, is really a friend to you, /Eſchines, and your venal, traiterous 
faction, (as his conduct makes it neceſſary to bribe you;) and 
that your ſafety and your gains depend intirely on the number of 
ſuch patriots, and their obſtinate averſion to your counſels. If left 
to yourſelves, ye muſt have long ſince periſhed. 


And now, as to the tranſactions of thoſe times, I might ſay more; 
but 1 have already ſaid what I deem more than ſufficient, To him 
muſt it be imputed, who hath diſgorged all the foulneſs of his own 
iniquity upon me, which it was neceſſary to wipe away, for the 
ſake of thoſe who were born ſince the events I ſpeak of. To you, 
ye Judges, the detail muſt be tedious and diſguſting. Before I had 
uttered one word, you were well informed of his proſtitution. He 
calls it friendſhip and intimate connexion, Thus hath he juſt now 

VF | expreſſed 
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expreſſed it. He who reproaches me with the intimacy of Alex- 
„ander! -I reproach thee with the intimacy of Alexander 
How could'ſt thou obtain it? How could'ſt thou aſpire to it? I 
could never call thee the friend of Philip; no, nor the intimate of 
Alexander. I am not ſo mad.—Unleſs we are to call thoſe menial 
ſervants, who labour for their wages, the friends and intimates of 
thoſe who hire them.—But how can this be? Impoſſible! No! I 
formerly called you the hireling of Philip; I now call you the hire- 
ling of Alexander: and fo do all theſe our fellow-citizens. If you 
doubt it, aſk them : or I ſhall aſk them for you.—Ye citizens of 
Athens, do you account Æſchines the hireling, or the intimate of 
Alexander [E] You hear their anſwer. | 
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I now proceed to my defence againſt the ſeveral articles of his 
impeachment, and to the particulars of my miniſterial conduct, that 
Aſchines (although he knows them well) may hear the reaſons on 
which I juſtly claim the honour of this decree, and might claim 
ſtill greater honours. Take the impeachment, —Read it. 


(E] You hear their anſtiber. Commenta- 
tors ſeem ſurpriſed at the boldneſs and the 
ſucceſs-of this appeal. Some tell us, that 
the ſpeaker was hurried into the hazardous 
queſtion by his impetuoſity. Some, that 
his friend Menander was the only perſon 
who returned the anſwer he defired. Others 
again, that he pronounced falſely on pur- 
poſe, and that the aſſembly intended but to 
correct his pronunciation, when they echoed 
back the word Mia glg Hireling. But, the 
truth is, he was too much intereſted in the 


preſent conteſt, to ſuffer himſelf to be really 
n beyond the ſtricteſt bounds of 


them by the ſpeaker. 


prudence and caution; he was too well ſup- 
ported to rely upon à ſingle voice, if ſuch 


could be at all heard in the aſſembly; and 


he had too much good ſenſe to recur to a 


ridiculous and childiſh artifice. The aſſembly 
to which he addreſſed himſelf was of a quite 


different kind from one of our modern 
courts of law, where order and decorum are 
maintained. The audience were not at all 
concerned to ſuppreſs the emotions raiſed in 
And Demoſthenes 
had a large party preſent, who, he was well 
aſſured, would return the proper aver 
loudly. 
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Tus IMPEACHMENT. 


„In the Archenſhip of Chærondas, on the fixth day of the 
% month Elaphebolion. Aſchines, fon of Atrometus, of the Co- 
« thocidian tribe, 1MPEACAED Ctefiphon, fon of Leoſthenes, of 
*« the Anaphlyſtian tribe, before the Archon, of a vioLATioN or 
«© THE LAWS, 


* FoRASMUCH as he hath been author of an 11.LEGAL Decree, 
importing, that a GOLDEN CROWN ſhould be conferred on De- 
* moſthenes, ſon of Demoſthenes, of the Pæanian tribe; and that 

« proclamation ſhould be made in the theatre, during the grand 
« feſtival of Bacchus, and the exhibition of the new tragedies, 
« that the people of Athens had conferred this golden crown upon 
&« the ſaid Demoſthenes, on account of his virtue, and affectionate 
* attachment to Greece in general, and to Athens in particular; 
« as alſo, on account of that magnanimity and ſteady zeal in 

4 fpeaking and acting for the intereſts of this ſtate, which he hath 

* eyer diſcovered, and ſtill diſcovers, upon every occaſion, to the 
*_ utmoſt of his power All which clauſes. are falſe, and re- 
** pugnant to our laws. As it 1s enacted, 


+ Firſt, that no man ſhall enter falſe allegations into our public 
acts. 
* 


16 Secondly, that no man, yet accountable for any office of truſt, 
v4. ſhall receive a cxown; whereas Demoſthenes was director of the 
*« fortifications, and manager of the theatrical funds. 


«« Laſtly, that no crown fhall be proclaimed in the theatre 
during the feſtival, or dramatic entertainments, but in the ſenate- 
© houſe, if the cRown be granted by the ſenate ; if by the com- 
« mons, in the Pnyx, and in full afſembly. 
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« [p] The penalty, 245 talents, le! Thy . Cephiſophon 
«« and Cleon.“ | 


Here, you have the ſeveral articles of the decree, on which he 
founds his proſecution, And on theſe very articles I mean: to: reſt 
the juſtice of my cauſe. I ſhall take them in the order of this im- 
peachment, and ſpeak to them one by one, without any voluntary 
omiſſion.— As to the clauſe of that ſteady zeal in ſpeaking and 


* aCting for the intereſt of this ſtate, which I have ever diſcovered, 


« and ftill diſcover, upon every occaſion, to the utmoſt of my 
power,“ and the honours appointed to me, on this account, the 
deciſion muſt depend on my miniſterial conduct. From this conduct 


duely conſidered it will appear, whether Cteſiphon hath adhered to 


truth and propriety in theſe aſſertions, or whether they be falſe.— 
As to the omiſſion of conferring the crown when my uccounts of office 
ſhould firſt be paſſed, and the appointment of the theatre as the place 
of proclamation ; theſe points too might be determined by my ad- 
miniſtration, this might decide whether I be worthy of ſuch an 
honour and ſuch a publication. Yet I deem it incumbent on me 
to produce the laws, by which theſe clauſes are fully warranted. 
So upright, and ſo plain, is the ſcheme of my defence, 


I proceed, then, to the particular meaſures of my adminiſtration. 
And let no man think that I am ſuſpending the diſcuſſion of this 


cauſe, if I enter into the affairs and counſels of Greece. He who 


[r] The penalty, &c. The damages, if 
we may ſo call them, were laid at ſuch a 
vaſt ſum as Cteſiphon, if condemned, could 
by no means diſcharge: in which caſe, he 


muſt have been baniſhed or branded with 


infamy: and Demoſthenes muſt probably 
have ſhared the ſame fate: againſt whom, 
no doubt, Æſchines would have imme- 


diately commenced a ſecond proſecution, 
with the fairett proſpect of ſucceſs. 


[6] The agents, &c. Theſe were uſually 
ſome friends of the contending party, who 
were employed in ſummoning the accuſed, 
citing witneſſes, and other matters of form 
and legal procedure. 
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hath attacked this aſſertion, that I have ever ſpoken and acted 
« for the general intereſt ;” he who expreſſly accuſes it of falſchood ; 
he it is, who makes the account of all my public conduct, all my 
whole ſyſtem of adminiſtration, immediately pertinent and neceſſary 
to this ſait. Beſides, among the different departments of | thoſe 
who engage in public buſineſs, mine was of that nature which at- 
tached me more immediately to the intereſts of Greece. From 
theſe ! muſt, therefore, be allowed to deduce my evidence. 


As to thoſe conqueſts and acquiſitions which Philip had ob- 
tained, before I had engaged in the adminiſtration, before my ap- 
pearance as a popular leader, I ſhall paſs them over; for they, by 
no means, (as I conceive) affect the merits of my cauſe. As to 
thoſe various inſtances in which he found his ambition moſt effec- 
tually reſtrained, from the very day on which I firſt entered upon 
public buſineſs, theſe I ſhall recall to your thoughts, and freely 
ſubmit to your judgements. But let this be firſt preiniſed: One 
advantage did our adverſary enjoy, and this (my fellow- citizens) 
of great importance. It was the unhappy fortune of the ſeveral 
Grecian ſtates, not of ſome only, but equally of all, to ſupply ſo 
vaſt a proviſion of traitors, of hirelings, of men devoted by the 
Gods, as was not known in the memory of man. Theſe did Philip 
engage as his agents and co-adjutors, and, by their means, inflamed 
the animoſities which had already torn and diſtracted the Greeks. 
Some he deceived; ſome he gained by bribes, on others he em- 
ployed all his engines of ſeduction; and thus rent the nation into 
many different parties, although all were alike engaged in one com- 
mon cauſe, that of uniting againſt the progreſs of his power. In 
ſuch a general diſſenſion of the Grecian ſtates, in ſuch a general 
blindneſs both to the preſent, and to the riſing evil, conſider, Athe- 
nians, what were the meaſures, what was the condu@ which be- 
came this ſtate? And for theſe let me be brought to a ſtrict ac- 
count: for, I am the man who adviſed and directed them. 
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Say then, Aiſchipes, was it our pert, in deſpight of every ge+ 
nerous fentiment, every cenſideration of our dignity, to have taken 
eur ſtation with the Theſſalians and Dolopians, to have ranged 
ourſelves on the fide of Philip, in order to ſubvert the dominion 


of the Greeks, the honours and the conqueſts of our anceſtors? Or, 


if we were to reject ſuch conduct, (and furely none could be more 
ſhameful) was it our part, our's, who had foreſeen, who ſeemed 
perfectly convinced of the conſequences which muſt ariſe, unleſs 
ſeaſonably prevented, to have proved indifferent ſpectators, when 
theſe confequenees had really ariſen? Yes! I would gladly aſk the 
man, who appears molt ſevere in his cenſure of our meafures, what, 
in his opinion, was our proper part. Was it the part of thoſe, 
who were the immediate cauſe of all the misfortunes and calami- 
ties which fell upon the Greeks, as the Theflalians and their aſſo- 
ciates ? Or of thoſe who affected an indifference to all events from 
views of private intereſt, as the Arcadians, the Meſſenians, and 
the Argives ?—And yet moſt of theſe have, in the event, proved 
greater ſufferers than we. 


I ſhall ſuppoſe that, after Philip had made all his conqueſts, he 
had retired to his kingdom, and there lived in peace, without at- 
tempting to moleſt either his own allies or the other Greeks. Even 
in this caſe, ſome ſhare of cenſure and reproach muſt have fallen on | 
thoſe who had refuſed to arm againſt him. But when his aflaults 
were equally directed againſt the dignity, the ſovereignty, and the 
liberty of our whole nation; nay, againſt the very being of thoſe 
ſtates more immediately expoſed to his power; what meaſures could 


have heen deviſed, more glorious than thoſe which. you embraced, 


and I ſuggeſted ? 


But let me not wander from my point. What conduct, Aſchines, 
did the dignity of this ſtate demand, when. we beheld Philip aiming 
at the con and. ſovereignty of. Greece ? Or. what advice ſhould 
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I, her counſellor, have given, what reſolutions ſhould I have pro- 
poſed, and this, in an aſſembly of Athenians, the circumſtance of 
moſt importance? I who well knew, that from earlieft times, down 
to the very day on which I firſt ſpoke in public, my country had 
been inceſſantly contending for pre-eminence, for honout and re- 
nown ? had expended more blood and treaſure, for glory and the 
intereſts of Greece, than all the other Grecian ſtates ever had ex- 
pended for their ſeveral private intereſts? I, who ſaw this very 
prince, with whom we fought for power and empire, with one eye 
torn out, his neck diſlecated, pierced in his arm, maimed in his 
leg, freely and chearfully refigning any part of his body which for- 
tune pleaſed to take, ſo that he might enjoy the reſt with renown 
and glory? And let no man preſume to ſay that fuch elevated ſenti- 
ments became him who was bred at Pella (a place at that time ig- 
noble and obſcure) as to aſpire to the ſovereignty of Greece, or to 
entertain a thought of ſuch a daring purpoſe; and yet, that you the 
citizens of Athens, you who in every afſembly, in every theatrical 
entertainment, find perpetual memorials of the virtue of your an- 
ceſtors, might defcend to ſuch abject meanneſs, as to reſign the li- 
berty of Greece, freely and voluntarily, into the hands of Philip. - 
No! let not the preſumptous aſſertion be once heard. | 


The only courſe then left, and the neceſſary courſe, was this, to 
defend your juſt rights againſt all his injurious attempts. This 
courſe did you inſtantly purſue, with good reaſon, and with be- 
coming dignity. And, in this, I was your counſellor, I was the firſt 
mover, during my adminiſtration. I confeſs it. And how ſhould 
L have acted? Say, Æſchines: I call on you. —Let all former tranſ- 
actions be forgotten: Amphipolis, Pydna, Potidæa, Haloneſus, I 
ſpeak not of them. Serrium and Doriſcum too, and the ſtorming 
of Peparethus, and all the other inſtances in which the ſtate was 
injured; let. the memory of them be effaced.. You ſay, indeed, that 
I dwelt invidiouſly upon them in order to embroit my country in æ 
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war: although the decrees reſpecting theſe ſeveral places were pro- 
poſed by Eubulus, and Ariſtophon, and Diopithes: not by me. 
No, thou prompt ſlanderer ! nor do I now dwell upon them. But 
when he had deprived us of Eubcea, when he had erected his for- 
treſs to command our whole territory, when, he had attacked the 
Megareans, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Oreum, and razed Porthmus; 
when he had diſtributed his governors through the cities, eſtabliſhed 
Philiſtides in Orcum ; Clitarchus, in Eretria; when he had reduced 
the whole Helleſpont to his obedience, and laid fiege to Byzantium , 
when the Grecian cities had, ſome of them, been ſubverted by his 
arms, others forced to receive their exiles; in theſe inſtances did he 
act unjuſtly, did he violate the treaty, or did he not? Was it in- 
cumbent on ſome ſtate to riſe up againſt theſe attempts, or was it 
not? If not; if Greece was to have proved a prey [u] for Myfians, 
(according to the proverb) and this, while Athens yet exiſted, 'and 
was witneſs of her fall; then was I officious in remonſtrating againſt 
theſe tranſaftions; then was the ſtate officious in yielding to my 
remonſtrances : mine was then the guilt and error of every meaſure 
we purſued. But, if the progreſs of his arms demanded a vigorous 
oppoſition, what community but that of Athens ſhould have riſen 
at the call of honour ?—This was the great principle of my admini- 
ftration. I ſaw the man aſpiring to univerſal dominion I oppoſed 
him; I warned my fellow-citizens; I taught them to riſe againſt 
the ambition of the Macedonian.—And yet the formal commence- 
ment of hoſtilities did not proceed from us. No, AMſchines, but 
from Philip, by his capture of our ſhips. Produce the decrees, and 
the letter received from Philip. Read each in order. Theſe, 
when duely weighed, will inable us to give each tranſaction to its 
proper author. Read! 


Ia] For Myfians, i. e. To the weakeſt their helpleſs tate of oppreſſion, when all 
of all people. The proverb is faid to have their neighbours fell upon them and pillaged 
ariſen from the diſtreſſes of the Myſians in the miſerable and deſenceleſs pzople without: 
the abſence of their King Telephus, and mercy. = 
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oP, In the Archonſhip of Neocles: an aſſembly extraordinary 
* being convened by the generals, in the month of Boedromion. 
% Eubulus fon of Mneſitheus of the Cyprian tribe propoſed the 
_ © following DRS REE: 


„ WurREas the generals have reported to the aſſembly, that 
„ Leodamas our admiral, together with twenty ſhips ſent under 
« his command to import corn from the Helleſpont, have been 
% taken and brought into Macedon by Amyntas, a commander in 
«« the ſervice of King Philip; it is DECREED, that it ſhall be the 
0 care of the prytanes and generals that the ſenate be convened, 
« and ambaſſadors choſen, who ſhall repair to Philip, and demand 
« the diſmiſſion of the admiral, the veſſels, and the ſoldiers ; that 
*« they be inſtructed to declare, that, if Amyntas hath in this acted 
„ through ignorance, the ſtate of Athens hath no complaints to 
« urge againſt him : that, if their officer hath in any wiſe exceeded 
«© his commiſſion, they are ready to take cognizance of his offence, 
and to puniſh him, as his inadvertence may have merited : but if 
« neither of theſe be the caſe, but that this outrage be avowed, 
either by the perſon who gave, or who received the commiſſion, 
« that the ambaſſadors ſhall demand an explanation, and report the 
% ſame, that the ſtate may determine on the proper meaſures.” 


66 


And this decree did Eubulus frame; not I. Ariſtophon propoſed 
the next: then did Hegeſippus move for his: then Ariſtophon 
again: then Philocrates: then Cephiſophon: and then the other 
ſpeakers : I had no concern in any.— Read the next. 


TRE D E C RE E. 


77 In the Fern of Neocles, on the laſt day of the month 
1% Boedromion, by a RESOLUTION of the SENATE. 
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„The prytanes and generals having reported the decree of the 

« general aſſembly that ambaſſadors be ſent to Philip to demand 
the reſtoration of the ſhips, and that the ſaid ambaſladors be 
4 furniſhed with particular inſtructions together with a copy of the 
t decree of the aſſembly : 


The perſons hereby choſen into this commiſſion are Cephiſo- 
« phon, Democritus, and Polycratus. Ariſtophon the Cothocydian 
«© moved this RESOLUTION, in the preſidency of the tribe Hippo- 
© thoontis.” 


As I produce theſe decrees, ſo, Æſchines, do you produce that 
particular decree of mine which makes me author of the war. You 
have not one to ſhew : if you had, it muſt have made your firſt 
and favourite charge. Nay, Philip himſelf, amidſt all his inſinua- 
tions againſt others, never once accuſes me. Read his own letter 
to the State. « 


Tux LETT E R. 2 


* 


„PHIL Ir King of Macepon, to the © sENATE AND PEOPLE 
% of ATHENS, health! a 


« F have received three of your citizens * in quality of ambaſ- 
* ſadors, who have conferred with me about the diſmiſſion of cer- 
5 tain ſhips. commanded by Leodamas. cannot but conſider it as 
an extraordinary inſtance of weakneſs, to imagine that I can poſ- 
«« fibly believe that theſe ſhips were deſtined to import corn from 
„the Helleſpont for Lemnos; and that they were not. really ſent 
« to the relief of the Selymbrians now beſieged by me, and who 
are by no means included in the treaty of pacification, by which 
« we ſtand mutually engaged. Such were the orders your officer 
received, not from the burn of Athens, but from eertain ma- 


% giſtrates, 
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« piſtrates, and others in no private ſtation, who are by all means 
« ſollicitous to prevail on the people to violate their engagements, 
and to commence hoſtilities againſt me. This they have much 
« more at heart, than the relief of Selymbria, fondly imagining 
that they may derive advantages from ſuch a rupture. Perſuaded 
* as J am that our mutual intereſt requires us to fruſtrate their 
« wicked ſchemes, I have given orders that the veſſels brought in 
« to us be immediately releaſed. For the future let it be your 
part to remove thoſe pernicious counſellors from the adminiſtra- 
« tion of your affairs; and to let them feel the ſeverity of your 
* juftice; and I ſhall endeavour to adhere inviolably to my treaty. 
« Farewel.” 


Ji] Here is no mention of Demoſthenes, no charge againſt me. 
And whence is it, that, in all his acrimony againſt others, he takes 
not the leaft notice of my conduct? Becauſe he muſt have brought 
his own uſurpations full into view, had he mentioned me. On 
theſe I faxed ; and theſe J obſtinately oppoſed. I inftantly moved 
for an embaſſy 0 Peloponneſus, the moment he had entered Pelo- 
ponneſus. I then moved for an embaſly to Eubœa, as ſoon as he 
had landed in Eubea. Then did I propoſe the expedition (not an 
embaſſy) to Oreum, and that to Eretria, as ſoon as he had ſta- 
tioned his governors in theſe cities. After this, did I fend out 
thoſe armaments which ſaved the Cherſoneſus, and Byzantium, 
and all our confederatgs, from which this ſtate derived the nobleſt 
conſequences, applauſe, glory, honours, crowns, thanks, from 
thoſe who had received ſuch important ſervices. And, even of 
thoſe who had injured us, ſuch as on this occafion yielded to your 
remonſtrances, found effectual ſecurity : they who neglected them, 


[x] Here is no mention, Nc. There is the perſons who had been moſt active in 
indeed no expreſs ſpecification of any per- moving the aſſembly to exert themſelves on 
for: in this letter. But thoſe alluded to this oceaſion; Eubulus, Ariſtophion, Phi- 
were well known. And probably they were locrates, and Cephiſophon. 


had 
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had only the ſad remembrance of your repeated warnings, and the 
conviction that ye were not only their. beſt friends, but men of true 
diſcernment, of a prophetic ſpitrit: for in every inſtance the event 
proved Oey conſonant to your predictions. 


That Philiſtides would have gladly given the greateſt ſams, to 
have kept Oreum ; that Clitarchus would have given largely to 
have kept Eretria; that Philip himſelf would have given largely, 
that he might poſſeſs ſtations ſo convenient for annoying us, and 
that all his other actions ſhould paſs unnoticed, all his injurious 
proceedings unimpeached ; cannot be a ſecret to any man: but 
leaſt of all to you. You, Aſchines, received the deputies ſent 
hither by Clitarchus and Philiſtides: by you were they entertained. 
Thoſe whom we drove from us as enemies, as men whoſe over- 
tures were neither conſiſtent with juſtice, nor with the intereſt of 
Athens, were your deareſt friends. How falſe and groundleſs then 
are your malicious accuſations ! You, who ſay that I am filent when 
1 get my bribe, clamorous when 1 have ſpent it.—Your caſe is 
different: you are clamorous when you receive your bribe; and 
your clamours can never ceaſe: unleſs: this day's decifion ſhould 
filence them effectually by the juſtly-merited infamy. 


And — you rewarded theſe my ſervices with a crown, when 
Ariſtonicus propoſed his decree conceived preciſcly in the very 
words of this which Cteſiphon hath framed, when proclamation of 
the honour thus conferred upon me, was made in the theatre, (for 
this is the ſecond time I have been thus diſtinguiſhed) Aſchines, 
though preſent, never made the leaſt oppoſition, never attempted 
an impeachment. Take the decree. — Read! 


488.4. CRE. 


In the Archonſhip of Chærondas ſon of Hegèmon, on the 
6 twenty-fiſth of the month Gamelion, the Leontidian tribe then 
«« preſiding, 
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66 preſiding, at the motion of Ariſtonicus the following decree was 
made: a 


13 % WurREAs Demoſthenes ſon of Demoſthenes of the Pæanian 
„ tribe hath at many times done various and eminent ſervices to 
« the community of Athens, and to many of our confederates ; 
* and, at this time, hath, by his counſels, ſecured the intereſts of 
e the ſtate, and particularly reſtored the liberties of certain cities 
* in Eubcea; as he hath ever uniformly perſevered in an unal- 
„ terable attachment to the ſtate of Athens, and both by words 
and actions exerted himſelf, to the utmoſt of his power, in the 
«« ſervice of the Athenians, and the other Greeks :—Be it enacted 
„ by the ſenate and the popular aſſembly, that public honours 
„ ſhall be paid to the aforeſaid Demoſthenes ; and that he ſhall be 
% crowned with a golden crown; that the crown ſhall be pro- 
% claimed in the theatre, on the feaſt of Bacchus, at the time of 


* the performance of the new tragedies; and that the making 
“ this proclamation ſhall be given in charge to the preſiding tribe, 
« and to the director of the public entertainments.—This is 


© the motion of Ariſtonicus of the Phrærian tribe.” 


And is there a man can ſay, that this decree brought any of that 
diſgrace upon the ſtate, any of that deriſion and contempt, which 


he affirms muſt happen, if I ſhould obtain this crown? When 
actions are recent and notorious, if good, they are received with 


applauſe ; if bad, they meet their puniſhment. But it is well 
known that on this occaſion I received marks of public favour ; | 
never was cenſured, never puniſhed. And the conſequence is ob- 


vious. Down to the period of theſe tranſactions, I muſt have 
invariably acted for the true intereſt of the ſtate : for, in all your 
conſultations, my opinions and my meaſures 'ever were adopted. 
Theſe meaſures I conducted tò effectual execution? they were at- 
tended with crowns, to the ſtate, to me, and to you all; with 

3 ſacrifices 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


* . ̃ ̃ —ͤ—v6 e ¶ · .  —— — - — — — — 


Was the military glory, but the palicy, the counſels, yes ! thougb 


another engine againſt this ſtate. He faw that wa, of all people, 
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{acrifices to the Gods, and ſolemn proceſſions, as inſtances of great 


ſucceſs. 


And now, when Philip bad been driven from Eubca, (your's 


theſe my enemies ſhould burſt with envy, were mine} be raiſed 


uſed the greateſt quantities of imported grain, Determined to ſe- 


cute this branch of commerce to himſelf, he paſſed over into 
Thrace and, applying to the Ryzantines then in alliance with 


him, he firſt required them to join in a war againſt us. But when 
they refyſed, when they told him, (and they told him truth) that 


they had not engaged in his alliance for ſuch purpoſes, he inſtantly 
prepared his works, erected his machines, and beſieged their city. 


I. ſhall not ſay what conduct became us, upon this emergency. 
Is is manifeſt. Who then ſupported the Ryzantines ? Who reſcued 
them from deſttuction? Who prevented the Helleſpont from fall- 
ipg under a forcige power upon this oecaſion ? You, my country- 
men. But, when J fay you, I mean the ſtate. Who fpake? Who 
framed the decrees? Who aQted for the ſtate? Who devoted all 
his powers, wholly and freely, to the public intereſts & I !—And, 

how effentially the public iptereſts were advanced by theſe mea- 
fares, there need ne words to prove. You have facts, you have 
experience to convince yen. For the war in which we then en- 
gaged (befides the glory which attended your arms) ſupplied you 
with all the neceſfaties of life, in greater plenty, and at cheaper 
rates, than the preſent peace, maintained by theſe good citizens, 
in oppefition. te the intexeſts of their country, from their hopes of 
private advantage. Confounded be their bopes Never may they 


| fhare in theſe bleſſings, for which. your prayers, ye true friends of 
| Athens, are offered up te Heaven! And O, never may they in- 


velve you in the fatal conſequences of their vxachinations!—Let 
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them hear the crowns conferred by Byzantium, and thoſe by Pe- 
rinthus, with which our ſtate was honoured upon this occaſion : 


Tuz DECREE or Tis BYZANTINES. + 


„ Bosrhokrcus being hieromnemon, Demagetus, by permiſſion 
„of the ſenate, drew up the following reſolution : 


10 Wunnnas the people of Athens have, from the eatlieſt times, 
<« perſevered in an unalterable affection to the Byzantines, and to 
<« their confederates and kinſmen the Perinthians; and have lately, 
hen Philip of Macedon invaded and laid waſte their territories 
© with fire and ſword, and attacked their cities, done them many 
« and ſignal ſervices z and, by a feinforcement of one hundred and 
« twenty ſhips, with proviſions, arms, and ſoldiers, have extricated 
« us from the utmoſt dangers, reſtored our antient conſtitution, 
« our laws, and the ſepulchres of our fathers; it is therefore 
« Rgs0LveD, by the people of Byzantium and Perinthus, to grant 
t to the Athenians the right of intermarriage, the freedom of our 
© ſtates, the power of purchaſing lands, and the firſt and moſt ho- 
1% nourable ſeats in all our public entertainments, in the tholus, in 
« the ſenate, and in the popular aſſembly. And that whatever 
& Athenian ſhall chuſe to reſide in our reſpective cities, ſhall enjoy 
„a perfect immunity and exemption from all taxes. And it is 
further reſolved, that three ſtatues, ſixteen cubits high, ſhall be 
s erected in the port of Byzantium, repreſenting the community of 
« Athens crowned by the Byzantines and Perinthians. And that 
* honorary preſents ſhall be ſent to the ſeveral general aſſemblies of 
« Greece, the Iſthmian, Nemean, Olympic, and Pythian, where 
*« proclamation ſhall be duly made of that crown, now by vs con- 
«« ferred on the people of Athens; that all Greece may be informed 


of the magnanimity of Athens, and the gratitude of the By- 
* zantines and Perinthians.” Z 


— = | „ 
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Read toe the crowns. conferred by the inhabitants of Cherſo- 
neſus. ' | 2 : 


Taz DECREE or Tus CHERSONESITES. 


Tur Cherſoneſites, inhabitants of Seſtus, Eleus, Madytus, and 
« Haloneſus, do crown the ſenate and people of Athens with a 
« golden crown of fixty talents. They alſo conſecrate an altar to 
« Gratitude and the Athenians, on account of the important ſer- 
« yices conferred by this people on the inhabitants of the Cherſo- 
« neſus, in delivering them from the power of Philip, and in re- 
«« ſtoring their country, their laws, their liberties, and their reli- 
« gion. Of which the Cherſoneſites ſhall ever retain a juſt and 
„ prateful ſenſe, and be ever ready, to the utmoſt of their power, 


« to return the important obligation.—Thus it was ResoLveD i in 
«a full aſſembly of the ſenate.” 


| 


And thas the meaſures I concerted, the conduct I purſued, not 
only faved the Cherſoneſus and Byzantium, | not only foiled the 
Macedonian in his ſcheme of commanding the Helleſpont, : not only 
gained theſe public honours to the ſtate, but diſplayed to all the 
world the generous ſentiments of Athens, and the baſe perfidiouſ- 
neſs of Philip. He, the friend, the ally of the Byzantines, in the 
face of Greece, beſieged their city, (can we conceive a baſer, a 
more abandoned outrage!) You, juſtly, repeatedly, incenſed againſt 
them, by injuries received in former times, not only forgot all your 
wrongs, not only refuſed to look with indifference upon their dan- 
ger, but appeared their great deliverers : and, by ſuch tranſcendent 
generoſity, acquired univerſal love and glory. That you have 


frequently honoured thoſe with crowns to whom the conduct of 
your affairs hath been intruſted, 1s full well known; but name. 


the-citizen, if you can, I mean the miniſter or public ſpeaker, EX= 
cept myſelf, by whoſe means the ſtate hath been thus honoured, 


I am 
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T am now to ſhew that all thoſe virulent invectives which he 
hath thrown out againſt the Eubœans and Byzantines, (invidious 
recalling to your view every inſtance of their former offences) ara 
merely the effect of malice; not only as. his repreſentations have 
been falſe'; (of this I preſume there can be no doubt;) but becauſe 
we might admit them to be true: and even upon this ſuppoſition 
it will appear that my meaſures were the meaſures which your in- 
tereſts demanded; For this purpoſe, permit me to lay before you, 
in a few words, one or two inſtances of the noble conduct of this 
ſtate. By the moſt illuſtrious of their former actions it is, that 
private men, or public bodies, ſhould model their ſucceeding 
conduct. | | 


[Ex] There was a time then, my felloweitizens! when the La- 
cedæmonians were ſovereign maſters, both by ſea and land: when 
their troops and forts ſurrounded the intire circuit of Attica, when 
they poſſeſſed Eubœa, Tanagra, the whole Bœotian diſtri, Me- 
gara, gina, Cleone, and the other iſlands; while this ſtate had 
not one ſhip, not one wall. Then did you march to Haliartus ; 
and, not many days after, were your forces once more led to Co- 
rinth. And yet the Athenians of theſe days had many injuries to 
reſent, both from Corinth and from Thebes, by their conduct du- 
ring the Decelian war. But far were they from harbouring ſuch 
reſentment. Obſerve then, Æſchines; they acted thus, in both 
theſe inſtances, not that they ated for their benefactors, not that 
they ſaw no danger in theſe expeditions. Such conſiderations ne- 
ver could induce them to abandon thoſe who fled to their protec- 
tion. No! from the nobler motives of glory and renown, they 
devoted their ſervices to the diſtreſſed. And ſurely this their de- 
termination was juſt and generous. For death muſt come to cloſe 
the period of man's life, into whatever corner one may ſhrink 


 {&] There was, Ct. See Note [M] on Philippic I, 


from 
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from the inevitable blow: but the truly brave ſhould draw the 

ſword on all occaſions of honourable danger, armed in fair hopes 
of ſucceſs, yet {till reſigned with an equal fortitude to whatever 
may be decreed by Heaven. Such was the conduct of our anceſ- 
tors, ſuch, the conduct of our eldet citizens, who, though the La- 
cedæmonians had been no friends, no benefactors to our ſtate; but 
had injured us in many and important inſtances; yet, when the 
Thebans, fluſhed with their ſucceſs at Leuctra, had attempted to 
deſtroy them, defeated the attempt; undiſmayed by the then for- 
midable power of Thebes z determined by the motive of glory, 
not by the behaviour of thoſe in whoſe cauſe they were ex- 
poſed. And by theſe actions did you demonſtrate to the Greeks, 
that, whatever injuries Athens may receive, her reſentment is re- 
ſerved only for the juſt occaſion : when the being, when the liberty 
of the injurious party, is once in danger, her wrongs never are 
remembered, never regarded. | 


Nor were theſe the only inſtances in which ſuch generous prin- 
ciples were diſplayed. Again, [I] when Thebes had ſeduced the 
Eubœans from their attachment to this ſtate, far from abandoning 
the iſland to the conſequences of this revolt, far from remember- 
ing the injuries received from Themiſon and Theodorus, in the 
affair of Oropus, you inſtantly armed for their relief. And on this 
occaſion did our Trierarchs, for the firſt time, engage voluntarily 
in the public ſervice ; of which number I was one. But of this 
hereafter.—And if you acted nobly in thus reſcuing the iſland 
ſill your ſucceeding conduct was far more noble. When the in- 
habitants were at your mercy, when you were maſters of their 
cities, you gave up all, with ſtriteſt integrity, to the men who 
had offended you. - Nor were their offences once regarded, when 
they had truſted implicitly to our faith, I might recount ten thou- 


L e Thebes, Ec. See note Lr] on Philippic I. - . 
ſand » 
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fand inftances of the fame kind; but I paſs them over; engage - 
ments at ſea 3 expeditions by land; the atchievements of antient 
| times; and our own illuſtrious actions; all in defence of the li- 
derty and ſafety of other Grecian ſtates And if I ſaw my coun- 
try chearfully engaging in ſo numerous and ſo perilous conten- 
tions, for the intereſts of others, when her own intereſts were in 
fome fort the object of debate, what ſhould I have adviſed > What 
meaſures ſhould I have ſuggeſted ? To cheriſh the remembrance of 
their offences, when theſe men had accepted our protection? To 
ſeek. pretences for abandoning all our important interefts ? Would 
not the firſt brave arm have defervedly ſtabbed me to the heart, had 
I thus diſgraced the noble actions of my country, even but in 
words? For that, in fact, you never could have yielded to ſuch 
diſgrace, I cannot doubt. Had you been in the leaſt inclined, 
where was the obſtacle ? Had you not the power? Had you not 
adviſers ? Were not theſe men urgent in their applications? 


But I muſt return to thoſe parts of my public conduct, which 
were ſubſequent to this period. And, here again, confider what the 
intereſt of the ſtate really demanded. I ſaw the wretched decay to 
which our marine had been reduced; I ſaw our richer citizens pur- 
chaſe a total exemption from public taxes, at the expence of a tri- 
fing contribution; men of moderate or of ſmall property deſpoiled 
and ruined ; every opportunity of action loſt to the ſtate, I pro- 
poſed a law, which abliged the rich to act fairly, relieved the poor 
from their oppreſſions, and, what was of moſt conſequence, pro- 
vided for the ſpeedy and effectual execution of all our military ope- 
rations. I was indicted on this occaſion, for an infringement of our 
eſtabliſhed laws: I appealed to your juſtice as my ſole refource : and: 

my accuſer had the mortification to find not a fifth af the ſuffrages 
min his favour.— What ſums of money, think ye, would our richer 
citizens have given me, they who cantribute moſt largely to the: 
public ſervice, or even they who. contribute i in the next degrees, nog 


do . 
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to have propoſed this law at all; os; at leaſt, to have ſuffered it to 


be defeated, by affected cavil and delay? Such ſums, (my fellow- 
citizens!) as I am aſhamed to mention.—And with good reaſon. 
By the former law, ſixteen of their number were to unite in the 


_ diſcharge of one aſſeſſment, ſo that the proportion of each was 
almoſt nothing; and thus they loaded the poor with the public 


burdens. But, by my law, every individual pays in proportion to 
his fortune : ſo that he muſt now equip two ſhips of war, who by 


the former aſſeſſment was taxed but at the ſixteenth part of one. 


And accordingly they ſtiled themſelves not Trierarchs but Contri- 
buters. They would therefore have given any price, to have been 
diſengaged from the neceſſity of thus acting juftly. Firſt read 
the Decree relative to my indictment. Then produce the Aſeſſinento, 
thoſe of the former laws, and that preſcribed by mine. 


Tus DECREE. 


% PoLYCLEs being Archon. On the fixteenth of the nh 
„ Boedromion. The tribe Hippothois preſiding. 


« WurkraAs Demoſthenes, ſon of Demoſthenes the Pzanian, 
9 propoſed a law relative to the duty of Trierarchs, to be ſub- 
« ſtituted in the place of former laws for regulating aſſeſſments for 
« the navy: and whereas an indictment was brought by Patrocles 


s apainſt the ſaid Demoſthenes for an illegal propoſal - —Be it re- 
* membered that the proſecutor, not having a-fifth of the ſuffrages 


„ in his favour, was condemned in he. fine of five hundred 
«© drachme. | 


Produce now the firſt excellent aſſeſſment. 


Tur TRIEARCHS SHALL UNITE IN THE EQUIPMENT OF ONE 
SHIP, TO THE NUMBER OF SIXTEEN MEN, FROM THE AGE OF 
TWENTY-FIVE TO FORTY YEARS. EACH TO CONTRIBUTE 


EQUALLY TO THE EXPENCE. 
Now 
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Now compare this with the aſſeſſment appointed ot _ law,— 
Read it. 


* 


| TRIERARCHS SHALL BE TAXED ACCORDING. TO THEIR FOR=- 
© Tunes. H wHo 18 WORTH TEN TALENTS BY VALUATION, 
SHALL FIT OUT ONE SHIP.; IF HIS FORTUNE BE RATED HIGHER, 
HE SHALL BE TAXED, AGREEABLY TO THE SAME PROPORTION, 
IN A HIGHER SuM; NOT EXCEEDING THE EXPENCE Or THREE 


SHIPS AND A TENDER. THE SAME PROPORTION ALSO SHALL 


BE OBSERVED IN THE ASSESSMENT OF.THOSE WHOSE FORTUNES 

DO NOT AMOUNT TO TEN TALENTS: WHO ARE TO UNITE, IN 
ORDER TO MAKE UP THE SUM NECESSARY FOR FITTING our 
A SHIP. | 


Aud can this be thought a trivial ſervice to the poor? Or would 
the rich have given but a trivial ſum, to have eluded this equitable 
mode of taxation? But I do not magnify my integrity in conduct- 
ing this tranſaction. I do not inſiſt on my honourable acquittal. My 
glory is, that I procured a falutary law, a law approved by expe- 


rience as highly valuable. For, during the whole courſe of our 


late war, in all the armaments conducted agreeably to my regula- 


tion, not one Trierarch was ever known to petition againſt the 


ſeverity of his aſſeſſment; not one was known to have fled to ſanc- 
tuary; ; not one ever was impriſoned : not a veſſel did the ſtate loſe 
abroad; not a veſſel was detained here, as unfit for ſervice. But, 
while our former laws ſubſiſted, we were perpetually expoſed to all 
fuch inconveniencies. And they proceeded from our poorer citi- 
Zens. Theſe were inſufficient for the diſcharge of their aſſeſſments; 
and we were continually feeling the effects of ſuch inſufficiency. 

But by my means were the public burdens transferred from the 

poorer to our richer citizens, and the buſineſs of the ſtate conducted 


Without the leaſt interruption. Permit me then to claim ſome praiſe 


on this account at leaſt, that through the courſe of my public ad- 
1 8 mini- 
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migiſtration I conſtantly purſued ſuch meaſures fs reflected glory on 


the ſtate, exalted her renown, and enlarged her power. No ſor- 
did envy, no rancour, no malignity, have I ever diſcovered ; no 
meannetfs, nothing unworthy of my country. Such was the gene- 
ral tenor of my adminiftration, in the affairs of this city, and in the 
national concerns of Greece. And no wonder. Here, I was never 
known to prefer the favour of the great to the rights of the people. 
And, in the affairs of Greece, the bribes, the flattering aſſurances 
of friendſhip which Philip laviſhed, never were ſo dear ta me, as 
the interefts of the nation. 


The only articles. 1 preſume, which now remain for me to ſpeak 
to, are thoſe of the PROCLAMATION, and the accounTs. Fer 
that I have purſued the true intereſt of the ſtate, that I have on all 
occaſions diſcovered 3 warm affection and zealous alacrity in your 
ſervice, I truſt hath been eſtabliſhed, already, with the cleareſt eyi- 
dence. I have indeed omitted the maſt important parts of my ad- 


miniſtration, the greateſt of my ſervices; both becauſe I deem it 
incumbent on me to proceed to my defence againſt the charge of 


violating the laws; and becauſe I am convinced your own con- 
ſciences mult bear the ampleſt teſtimony in my favour, although I 


{hould be totally Glent, as to the other parts of my conduct. 


As to what he hath urged with ſuch confuſion and embarraſſment, 
about his authentic tranſcripts of the laws, Heaven is my witneſs, 
that I am convinced you could not comprehend it: and, to me, it 
is, for the moſt part, utterly unintelligible. But my courſe ſhall 


be more ingenuous and direct. I ſhall lay before you the plain 


dictates of truth and equity. Far from aſſerting that I am not 
accountable to the public, as he hath repeatedly inſinuated and 
affirmed, I here declare, that, through my whole life, I muſt ever 
ſtand accountable for every truſt which I have executed, every 
meaſute which I have directed. But, for what I baye freely ex- 

pended 
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pended of my private fortune, In the ſetvlce of the public, I ean- 
not at any time be liable to aceount: (obſerve me, Mſehines !) No! 
nor any other citizen, were he the Aft of out magiſtrates. For, 
where is that law ſo pregnant with injuſtice and inhumanity, as to 
rob the man of all his merit,. whoſe fortune hath been expended 
for the ſtate, whoſe public ſpirit and munifieence have been diſ- 
played in ſome important inſtance ? To expoſe him to the malice 
of iffforriers? To give them à power to ſerutiniſe his bounty? 
There can be no fuch law! If there be; let him produce it; and I 
ſhall ſubmit in filence. No, my countrymen ! he cannot! 


„But, ſaith this ſyeophatit, the ſenate hith conferred public 
4% hofiours on him, while bis accounts were yet to be approved, un- 
1% def the pretence of ſome additional diſburſements from his own 
„ fortune, hett managet of the theatrical funds. Not for any 
part of that conduct which ſtood atcomitable ; but for thoſe additional 
difburſetrrents ; thou fycophant !—t* But you were director of our 
« fortifications.” = Yes : and on that occaſion was intitled to my 
hondtrs; for I expended more thin the ſtate had granted, without 

chatging this additiof to the public. Where a charge is made, the 

accounts muſt be examined : but, where a free gift is conferred, 
favour and applauſe are the natural and juſt returns. This decree 
of Cteſiphon in my favour is, therefore, ſtrictly warranted. It is a 
point determined, not by the laws only, but by our conftanf uſzge. 
This I ſhall readily demonſtrate in various inſtances. In the firſt 
place, Nauſicles, when at the head of our forces, was frequently 
honoured with a crown, for his bounty to the ſtate. Fhen, Dio- 
timus, who gave the arms, and Charidemus alſo received their 
crowns. I have another inſtance before me: Neoptolemus. He 
was frequently intruſted with public works; and received hondufs 
for his additional diſburſements. For it would be hard indeed; if 
the man, inveſted with ſome office of authority, ſhould either ſtand 
precluded, by this office, from aſſiſting the ſtate with his private 
ä 2 8K | fortune; 
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fortune; or find his liberal aſſiſtance the object of account and 
ſcrutiny, inſtead of meeting the due returns of gratitude. To con- 


firm what I have now . Sroguce the decrees made on theſe 
occaſions. ——Read ! „ 6 


A DECREE. TONE 


In the Aschonthip of Demonicus ; the 26th of the month 


« Boedromion. Callias thus reported the reſolution of the ſenate 
« and people: | | 


„It is RESOLVED by the ſenate and people to confer a crown on 
« Nauſicles the general in command: in as much as when two 
ic thouſand regular forces of Athens were in Imbrus, aſſiſting the 

Athenian colony in that iſland, and when, by means of the ſe- 
« yerity of the ſeaſon, Phialon their agent could not fail thither, 
% and pay the ſoldiers; the faid Nauficles made the neceſſary diſ- 
c burſements from his own fortune without any charge to the pub- 
« lic in his accounts. And that proclamation” be made of the 


% crown thus granted, during the feaſt of Bacchus, and the per- 
« formances of the new tragedies.” ; 


* 


A DECREE. 


„The motion of Callias : agreeably to the rage made of the 
760 reſolution of the ſenate. 


« WHEREAs Charidemus commander of the infantry in the ex- 
pedition to Salamis, and Diotimus general of horſe, when in the 
engagement at the river ſome of our forces had been ſtripped of 
their arms by the enemy, at their own private expence, furniſhed 
« the new levies with eight hundred bucklers: it is RESOLVED by 
the ſenate and people that golden crowns be conferred on the ſaid 
'« Charidemus and Diotimus : which crowns ſhall be proclaimed 


«c 
«c 


in 
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in the grand feſtival of Minerva, during the gymnaſtic games 
* and new tragedies-: of which the magiſtrates and managers of 
«« the entertainments are to take notice, and cauſe proclamation to 
* be duely made as aforeſaid.” 


- 


Each of theſe, Eſchines, was bound to account for the office he 
enjoyed: but the action, for which he was honoured, was by no 
means ſubje& to account. Then why ſhould mine. be ſubject? 
_ Surely, I may claim the ſame treatment with others, in like cir- 
cumſtances. I gave my additional contribution to the public: I was 
honoured for it; not as a man who ſtood accountable for this do- 
nation. I held a magiſterial office: I accounted for my conduct in 
this office ; not for my free bounty. 


True but you have acted iniquitouſly in your office.” ——If 
ſo, were you not preſent, when my accounts were paſſed? And 
why did you not impeach me?—But, to convince you that he him- 
ſelf is witneſs that this crown is not-conferred, for any part of my 
conduct really ſubje& to account, take, read this decree of Cteſi- 
phon at large. The clauſes unimpeached will ſhew the malice of 
his proſecution in thoſe he hath attacked. —Read ! 


Tux D E CR E E. 


- © In the Archonſhip of Euthycles; the 29th of the month 
„ Pyanepfion : the Oenian tribe preſiding. The decree of CTE- 
* $IPHON ſon of Leoſthenes the Anaphylyſtian. 


\ "ws Waurnzas DEMosTHENESs, ſon of Demoſthenes, of the 
« Pzanian tribe, in his office of director of the fortifications, ex- 
« pended an additional ſum of three talents, from his private for- 
„ tune, which he gave freely to the public: and, when manager 
« of the theatrical funds, increaſed the general collection, by a 
0 voluntary addition of one hundred mine for ſacrifices; be it R R- 
: 5 SOLVED, 
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* SOLVED, by the ſenate and people of Athens, to grant public 
« honours to the ſaid Demoſthenes, on account of his virtue and 
% nobleneſs of diſpoſition, which he hath, on all ' occaſions, in- 
« yariably diſcovered towards the community of Athens. And to 
« crown him with a golden cRowN : and that proclamation ſhall 
« be made of this crown thus conferred, in the theatre, during the 
« feaſt of Bacchus, and the exhibition of the new tragedies; of 
*« which the directors of the theatre are to take notes, and cauſe 
0 n to be made as aforefaid.” 


* 


My free grant of theſe additional ſums is the article not in- 
cluded in your indictment; the honours decreed for this bounty is 
that on which you found your charge. You admit that to accept 
my bounty is no infringement of the laws; you inſiſt that to confer 
the due returns of favour, on this account, is ctirninal and illegal. 
In the name of Heaven what part could the moſt abandoned, he 
malignant wretch, odious to the Gods, have acted upon this occa- 
ſton? Muſt he not have acted thus? 


As to the circumſtance of making proclamation in the theatre ; 
I ſhall not mention that many times many thouſands have been 
granted ſuch an honour; or that I myſelf have been thus honoured 
on many former occaſions. But, is it poſlible, ye Powers! Art 
thou, Xſchines, indeed, ſo loſt to all ſenſe and reaſon, as to be 
incapable of apprehending, that, to the party who receives the ho- 
nour, it comes with equal dignity, wherever it be proclaimed ? 
That it is for their ſakes who grant it, that the theatre is appointed 
for the proclamation. For, by this means, the multitude who 
hear it are inſpired with ardor to approve themſelves zealous in the 
ſervice of their country : and they who give this teſtimony of their 
gratitude, ſhare more largely in the public applauſe, than thoſe 


who receive it. On this principle was our law enacted. Take up 
the law itſelf Read it! 


Tux 
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„ In ALL CASES. WHERE 4 CROWN 1s CONFERRED oN ANY 
* PERSON BY A SINGLE DISTRICT, PROCLAMATION SHALL BE 
„ MADE OF THE'SAID CROWN, IN THE PARTICULAR DISTRICT $0 
„ CONFERRING IT», PROVIDED ALWAYS, . THAT, WHERE CROWNS 
44 ARE GRANTED BY THE PEOPLE OF ATHENS AT LARGE, OR BY 
* THE SENATE, IT SHALL AND MAY BE LAWFUL TO MAKE 
% PROCLAMATIQN IN THE THEATRE DURING THE FESTIVAL OF 
„% Bacchus.“ | 


135 


Æſchines Doſt thou hear? Are not theſe the very words of 
our law ? Provided always, that, where crowns are granted by the 
people or tbe ſenate, proclamation ſhall be made of theſe.” Why 
then, unhappy man, hath thy malice been thus reſtleſs? Why 
this fiftitious tale? Why not recur to medicine, to cure this diſ- 
order of thy mind? And feeleſt thou no ſhame at a proſecution 
dictated by envy, not by juſtice ; ſupported by falſe recitals of our 
laws, by imperfect quotations of detached ſentences z thoſe laws, 
which ſhould have fairly and fully been laid before our judges, as 
they have ſworn to decide agreeably to their true tenor ?—Hence 
you proceed to delineate the characters of a patriot ſtateſman ; as 
if you were giving a model for a ftatue, and found the piece not 
conformable to your model: as if words could mark out the pa- 
triot ſtateſman, and not his actions and adminiſtration.—Then 
comes your clamorous abuſe [M], vented without diſtinction or 

reſerve, 


I] Your clamarous abuſe, c. In the 
ariginal, wang £5 ajuaty;, as from a Cart. 
Some derive this proverbial expreſſion from 
the firſt rude ſtate of antient comedy, and 
find a particular ſpirit in the alluſion, as 


containing a reflection on the theatrical 


character of Aſchines, But the ſcholiaſts 
on Ariſtophanes and Suidas explain the 


proverb in another manner. They tell us 


that the Athenian women, when they went 
in their carriages to the celebration of the 
Eleuſinian myſteries, uſually took great li- 
berties in their abuſe of each other, and 
hence the Greek expreſſion Ta i Tw auatuy 
or to lignify licentious and indecent 
ribaldry : it is true the French tranſlator is 

extremely 
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reſerve, but ſuited to you and to your family, not to me. And this 
(Athenians I) I take to be the true diſtinction between a vague in- 
vective, and a regular proſecution. This is ſupported by criminal 
facts, whoſe penalties the laws have aſcertained. That is attended 
with the rancour which enemies naturally throw out againſt each 
other. Our anceſtors, I preſume, erected theſe tribunals, not for 
aſſembling, to indulge our private and perſonal animoſities in mu- 
tual ſcurrility; but to give us occaſion of convicting that man, 
fairly, who hath injured the community in any inſtance. This 
Aſchines muſt know as well as I. Yet, inſtead of eſtabliſhing his 
evidence, he hath diſcharged his virulence againſt me. Nor is it 
juſt that he ſhould eſcape without the due returns of ſeverity on 
my part.— But, before I am involved in the odious taſk, let me 
aſk him one queſtion. Say, Æſchines, are we to deem thee an 
enemy to Athens, or to me. I preſume, to me. And yet, on 
every occaſion, where you had all the advantage of the law, in 
bringing me to juſtice, (if I had offended;) on paſſing my ac- 
counts, on moving my decrees, on former trials, where my conduct 
was impeached, you were ſilent. But in a caſe, where all the 
laws pronounce me innocent, where the procedure hath been re- 
gular, where numberleſs precedents are in my favour, where my 
conduct, far from diſcovering any thing of a criminal tendency, 
appears, in every inſtance, to have reflected a degree of honour 
upon my country; in ſuch a caſe, I ſay, haſt thou choſen to attack 
me ?—Beware then, that, while I am the pretended object of thy 5 
enmity, thou prove not really the enemy of Athens. 


extremely ſhocked at this interpretation, and if this was the worſt part of their conduct, 
cannot perſuade himſelf that the Athenian or it they were guilty of no greater tranſ- 
Jadies could fo far forget the modeſty and greffion of modeſty in the courſe of their 
reſerye peculiar to their ſex. But it is well attendance on theſe ue rites. 


0 Well 
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Iv] Well then: fince you are all determined on the truly reli- 
gious and equitable ſentence ; the virulence this man hath uttered 
obliges me (I think) though not naturally fond of invective, to 
retort his numerous and falſe aſſertions, by ſome neceſſary remarks 
upon his character; by ſhewing who he is, and of what family, 
who ſo readily begins the hateful work of perſonal abuſe : who 
preſumes to cenſure ſome of my expreflions, though he himſelf 
hath uttered what no man of modeſt merit could have ventured to 
pronounce. No] had one of the aweful judges of the ſhades im- 
peached me, an /Eacus, or a Rhadamanthus, or a Minos, and not 
this babbling ſycophant, this wretched, haekneyed ſcrivener, he 
could have uſed no ſuch language, he could have ſearched for no 
ſuch inſolent expreſſions, no ſuch theatrical exclamations, as you 
have now heard from this man.—** O Earth! and thou Sun 
« O Virtue !'—And, again, thoſe pompous inyocations—** Pru- 
« dence! Erudition ! that teacheſt us the juſt diſtinction between 
good and evil!”—Virtue | thou miſcreant! what communion 
can Virtue hold with thee or thine? What acquaintance- hat 
thou with ſuch things? How didſt thou acquire it? By what 
right canſt thou aſſume it? And what pretenſions haſt thou to 
ſpeak of Erudition? Not a man of thoſe who really poſſeſs it 
could thus preſume to ſpeak of his own accompliſhments. Nay, 
were they mentioned by another, he would bluſh. But they 
who, like you, are ſtrangers to it, and yet fo ſtupid as to affect 
it, do but wound our ears, when they utter their preſump- 
tion; never acquire the character for which they labour:—And 
here I heſitate, not for want of matter to urge againſt you and 
your family, but becauſe I am in doubt where to begin. Shall I 
firſt ſay how your father Tromes was loaded with his chain and 
log, when a ſlave to Elpias, who taught grammar at the temple 


[x] Well then, &c. Here the ſpeaker evidently takes advantage of ſome acclamations 
in the aſſembly, which he affects to regard as the general voice of his judges. 


T 1 


- 
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of Theſeus? Or how your mother, by thoſe marriages daily 
repeated, in her cell near [o] the hero Calamites, maintained this 
noble figure, this accompliſhed actor of third characters? Or how 
Phormio, the piper in our navy, the flave of Dion, raiſed her up 
from this honourable employment? — No! I call the Gods to wit- 
neſs, that I'fear to mention what is ſuited to your character, leſt I 
ſhould be betrayed into a language, unbecoming of my own. 
Let theſe things be then buried in ſilence: and let me proceed 
directly to the actions of his own life: for the perſon now before 
you is not of ordinary rank, but eminent,—yes, as an object of 
public execration. It is but lately, lately I ſay, but yeſterday, that 
he commenced at once a citizen and a ſpeaker. By the help of 
two additional ſyllables, he transformed his father from Tromes to 
Atrometus, and dignified his mother with the ſtately name of 
Glaucothea [e]. And now obſerve the ingratitude and malignity of 
his nature. Though raiſed by your favour, from ſlavery to free- 
dom, from beggary to affluence, far from retaining the leaſt affec- 
tion to his country, he hath hired himſelf to oppoſe our intereſts. 
As to thoſe parts of his conduct, where his diſaffection may be at 
all diſputable, I paſs them over: but what he evidently and in- 
conteſtably committed, as an agent to, our enemies, this I muſt 
recall to view. 


—Who knows not the baniſhed Antipho? He who promiſed 
Philip to ſet fire to our arſenal, and for this purpoſe came back to 
Athens. And when I had ſeized him in his concealment at the 
Pirzus, when I produced him to the aſſembly; ſo effectual was 
the violence of this railer, ſo prevalent were his clamours,—that 
« my actions were not to be tolerated in a free government.” — 


o] The hero, &c. i. e. near the chapel dedicated to this hero, or near the place 
where his ſtatue was erected. | 
Ir] Glaucothea. The original adds, who, every one knows, was called Empuſa, &c. [i. e. 
Hag or Spe&tre.) This, with the cauſe aſſigned, hath been purpoſedly omitted in the tranſla- 
tion. *. 5 
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« I inſulted the misfortunes of my fellow-citizens.”—* I forced 
* into their houſes without authority :”—That this man was 
ſuffered to eſcape unſentenced. And had not the court of Areo- 
pagus been informed of the tranſaction, had they not perceived 
your error, an error ſo dangerous on ſo critical an occaſion ; had 
they not purſued this man; had they not once more ſeized and 
brought him before you, criminal as he was, he muſt have been 
ſnatched from juſtice, and, inſtead of meeting the puniſhment due 
to his offences, (thanks to this pompous ſpeaker) retired in ſecu- 
rity. But, happily, you gave him the torture, and you puniſhed 
him with death: a puniſhment which this his advocate ſhould 
have ſuffered. And ſo juſtly did the council of Areopagus conceive 
of his conduct, upon this occaſion, that, when, influenced by the 
ſame error which ſo often proved fatal to your intereſts, you had 
appointed him a pleader for your privileges in the temple of Delos, 
this council to whom your appointment was referred, and who 
were to ratify the nomination, inſtantly rejected this man as a 
traitor, and appointed Hyperides to plead. On this occaſion were 
their ſuffrages given ſolemnly at the altar: and not one ſuffrage 
could this miſcreant obtain. To prove this, call the witneſſes. 


Tus WITNESSES. 


& Callias, Zeno, Cleon, and Demonicus, in the name of all the 
« Areopagites, teſtify in behalf of Demoſthenes, that, at the 
t time when the people had choſen Æſchines as advocate for the 
« rights of Athens in the temple of Delos, before the Amphic- 
« tyons, We in full council determined that Hyperides was more 


« worthy to ſpeak for the ſtate. And Hyperides was accordingly 
« commiſſioned.” 


Thus, by rejeding this man, when on the point of proceed- 
ing on his commiſſion, and by ſubſtituting another, the council 
8 7 did 


FM 


& 
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did in effect declare him a traitor and an enemy to Athens.—Here 
then we have a fact which clearly marks the public conduct of this 
noble perſonage : ſuch a fact as differs widely from thoſe he hath. 
urged againſt me. One more there is, not to be forgotten. When 
Python the Byzantine came on his embaſſy from Philip; and came 
attended by commiſſioners from all the ſeveral powers in league 
with Macedon ; as if to expoſe us, as if to bring witneſſes of our 
injuſtice ; then did I ſtand forth; and inſtead of ſubmitting to the 
inſolence of Python, inſtead of yielding to the torrent of his abuſe 
againſt the ſtate; I retorted the charge; I ſupported the rights of 
Athens. And with ſuch powerful evidence did I demonſtrate the 
injurious conduct of our enemy, that his own confederates were 
themſelves forced to riſe, and to confeſs it. But Aſchines was 
the great co-adjutor of this man. He gave teſtimony againſt his 
country: and falſely too. Nor did he ſtop here. In ſome time 
after this tranſaction, he held, and was detected in his intercourſe 
with Anaxinus the ſpy, at the houſe of Thraſo. And ſurely the 
man who holds his private interviews, who confers with an agent 
of our enemies, is himſelf a ſpy, and an enemy to his country, — 
To prove my allegations, call the witneſſes. 


Tus WITNESSES. 


«« Celedemus, Cleon, and Hyperides, being duely ſworn, teſtify 
“ in behalf of Demoſthenes, that, to their knowledge, Eſchines 
4 repaired to the houſe of Thraſo, at an unſeaſonable hour of the 
night, and there held conference with Anaxinus legally con- 
« victed of being Philip's ſpy. This depoſition was figned in 
the Archonſhip of Nicias, the third day of the month Heca- 


cc tombæon.“ 


Numberleſs other articles I could urge againſt him; but I ſup- 
preſs them. For the fact is this: I might diſplay the many in- 
ſtances, 
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| ſtances, in which his conduct, during theſe periods, was equally 
calculated to ſerve: our enemies, and to indulge his malice againſt 
me. But ſo ſlight are the impreſſions which ſuch things make on 
your minds, that they are not even remembered, much leſs re- 
ceived with due reſentment. Nay, ſo dangerous a cuſtom hath 
prevailed, that you have granted full liberty to every man who 
| pleaſed to ſupplant and to malign your faithful counſellor : thus 
exchanging the real welfare of your country, for the pleaſure of 
liſtening to perſonal abuſe. Hence is it ever eaſier and leſs dan- 
gerous for the ſervile tool of our enemies to earn his bribes, than 
for him to ſerve the ſtate, who hath attached himſelf to your in- 
tereſts. That he manifeſtly ſupported the cauſe of Philip, pre- 
vious to the commencement of hoſtilities, ſhocking as it is, (yes! 
I call heaven and earth to witneſs! for it was an oppoſition to his 
country ;) yet forgive him, if you pleaſe, forgive him this. But 
when this prince avowedly made prizes of our ſhips, when the 
Cherſoneſus was plundered by his troops, when he marched in 
perſon into Attica, when affairs were no longer doubtful, but 
the war raged at our very gates; then was this ſlanderer intirely 
inactive, no inſtance of his zeal can this theatrical ranter ſhew, 
not one decree of any import, great or ſmall, was ever framed by 
Aſchines, in defence of your intereſts. If he denies this, let him 
break in upon the time allowed for my defence, and let him 
produce ſuch decree. . No; he cannot! He is, therefore, ne- 
ceſſarily reduced to this alternative. He muſt acknowledge, either 
that the meaſures I propoſed on that occaſion were not liable to 
cenſure, as he himſelf never offered to ſuggeſt any other meaſures ; 
or that his attachment to our enemies prevented him from directing 
us to ſome better courſe. But was he thus ſilent, was he thus 
inactive, when there was an opportunity of injuring his country r? 
On this occaſion, no man could be heard, but Aſchines. 


w_ 


And, 
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And, yet, the indulgence of the ſtate may. poſſibly endute the 
other inſtances of his clandeſtine conduct; but one there is, my 
countrymen ! one act of his, that crowns all his former treaſons. 
A ſubje& on which he hath exhauſted his whole artifice, in a te- 
dious narrative of decrees about the Locrians of Amphyſſa, as if to 
pervert the truth. But this cannot be! impoſſible! no, nor ſhall 
this profuſion-of words ever waſh away the ſtain of guilt from thy 
conduct upon this occaſion.— And here, and in your preſence, ye 
Athenians, I invoke all the deities of heaven, all the divine guar- 
dians of our country, and, above all, the Pythian Apollo, tutelary 
God of Athens. I beſeech theſe powers to grant me ſafety and 
proſferity, as I now ſpeak the truth, as 1 at firſt publiely ſpake the 
truth, from the moment that J found the miſcreant engaging in 
this tranſaction. For he could not eſcape my notice: no, I in- 
ſtantly detected him.— But, if to indulge my ſpleen, if from per- 
ſonal animoſity, I produce a falſe charge againſt him; may theſe 
Gods blaſt my hopes of happineſs !—But, why this ſolemnity of 
imprecation ? Why all this vehemence? -The reaſon is this. We 
have the authentic records in our archives, which prove my charge : 
you yourſelves remember the tranſactions clearly: and, yet, 1 have 
my fears, that he may be deemed an inſtrument too mean for ſuch 
great miſchiefs as he hath really effected. This was the caſe, when 
he brought down ruin upon the wretched Phocians, by the falſe 
aſſurances which he gave in our afſembly. For, as to the Am- 
phyſſæan war, which opened the gates of Elatza to our enemy, 
which gave him the command of the Amphictyonic army, and at 
once overturned the fortune of Greece; here ſtands the great agent 
in this black deſign, the ſole cauſe of all the grievous calamities 
we endured. When I atteſted this in the aſſembly; when I ex- 
claimed with all my powers, “ You are bringing an enemy to our 
gates; yes, Æſchines, the whole Amphictyonic body to fall upon 
„ us;” his co-adjutors at once ſilenced me; while others ſtood 
confourfded at the affertion, and regarded it as a groundleſs charge, 


the 
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the effect of perſonal animoſity.— But, ſince you were at that time 
prevented from receiving the important information, attend, now, 
my countrymen | hear the true nature of this whole tranſaction; the 
ſecret motives which produced, and the contrivance which effected 
it. So ſhall you diſcover a ſcheme well concerted, receive new and 


uſeful lights into the hiſtory of public affairs, and ſee what deep 
deſigns the heart of Philip could conceive. 


This prince ſaw no means of terminating his war with Athens, 
no reſource, unleſs he were to arm the Thebans and Theſſalians 
againſt us. No refource, I ſay: for, although the conduct of yout 
generals had been ſcandalous and unſucceſsful, yet the war itſelf, 
and the vigilance of our cruiſers, had involved him in numberleſs 
diſtreſſęes; as he found it equally impracticable to export the pro- 
duce of his kingdom, and to ſupply his own demands, by importa- 
tion. He was not, at that time, ſuperior to us at ſea: nor could 
he penetrate into Attica by land, while the Theſſalians refuſed to 
follow him, and the Thebans denied him a paſſage through their 
territory. Victorious, therefore, as he proved againſt your generals; 
(ſuch as you employed —of that I ſhall not ſpeak ;) yet, ſtill, the 
fituation of his kingdom, and the circumſtances, on each fide, re- 
duced him, in the event, to great diſtreſs. He knew that his pri- 
vate intereſt could not obtain the leaſt regard, either from Thebes 
or Theſſaly, as a motive for engaging in hoſtilities againſt us: but, 
could he once be admitted to lead their forces in ſome common 
cauſe of their's, he truſted to the united power of fraud and flattery, 
and was confident of ſucceſs. His ſcheme, then, was this; and 
obſerve how well it was concerted:——to imbroil the Amphictyons 


in a war, by raifing diſſenſions in their general afſembly. For, in 
ſuch a war, he preſumed that he ſhould ſoon be wanted. And 
now, were he to chuſe the inſtrument of this deſign, either from his 
own deputies, or from thoſe of his confederates, this muſt awaken 
ſuſpicion : the Thebans, and Theſſalians, and all the ſtates muſt be 

| rouſed 
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rouſed to ſtricteſt vigilance. But could he obtain an Athenian for 
his agent, a citizen of that ſtate which avowedly oppoſed him, this 
muſt ſecure him from detection. Thus he reaſoned ; and thus was 
the event. How then was this point gained? By bribing Æſchines. 
Here ſtands the man, who ſeized the advantage of that inattention, 
that unſuſpecting confidence, which you too frequently diſcover 
upon fuch occaſions; was propoſed as one of our repreſentatives, 
and, by the few voices of a faction, confirmed in this commiſſion. 
Thus inveſted with the auguſt authority of his ſtate, he repairs to 
the general council; and, regardleſs of all other concerns, applies 
himſelf directly to the ſervice, for which he had received his wages. 
He frames his ſpecious harangues, he delivers his legendary tale of 
the Cyrrhæan plain, and its conſecration ; and prevails on the hie- 
romnemons (men unexperienced-in the artifices of a ſpeaker, men, 
whoſe views never were extended beyond the preſent morhent) to 
decree that a ſurvey ſhould be had of this diſtrict, which the people 
of Amphyſla claimed and occupied as their own ; but which this - 
man now aſſerted to be ſacred ground :—not provoked by any in- 
ſolence of the Locrians, by any fine which they impoſed upon our 
ſtate ; as he now pretends ;—but falſely ;—as I ſhall convince you 
by one undoubted proof. Unleſs citation had been regularly iſſued, 
it was impoſſible for the Locrians to have commenced any ſuit 
againſt our ſtate. Who then cited you? Produce the record of this 
citation. Name the man who can inform us of it: let him appear. 
No ; you cannot. Your pretence therefore is falſe and groundleſs. 
—The Amphicyons, then, having proceeded to the ſurvey of this 
diſtrict, agreeably to his direction, were aſſaulted by the Locrians, 
with a violence which had well-nigh proved fatal to them all. Some 
of the hieromnemons were even made priſoners. And when the 
ferment became general, and war was denounced againſt the Am- 
phyſſzans, Cottyphus was at firſt choſen to lead the Amphictyonic 
army. But when ſome ſtates refuſed to obey his ſummons, and 
thoſe who did obey refuſed to at; in the next general council, 


Philip 
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Philip was appointed to the command, 80 effectual was the in- 


fluence of his agents, the old traitors of Theſſaly, and thoſe of other 
ſtates. Nor did their allegations want a fair _ ſpecious colour. 


« Either we muſt raiſe a ſubſidy,” ſaid they, maintain a merce- 
* nary army, and fine thoſe people who refuſe their quota ; or we 
« muſt chuſe him general.” Need I ſay more? He was choſen. 
His forces were collected with the utmoſt diligence : he marched, 
as if towards Cyrrha. - But now,—farewell, at once, to all regard 
either to the Cyrrhæans or the Locrians [d] He ſeizes Elatæa.— 
Had not the 'Thebans, then, inſtantly repented, and united with 
our ſtate, the whole force of this invaſion muſt have fallen, like a 
thunder-ſtorm, on Athens. But, in this critical conjuncture, they 
ſtarted up and ſtopped his progreſs : a bleſſing which yow owe to 
ſome gracious divinity, who then defended us; and, under him, to 
me, as far as one man could be the inſtrument of ſuch a bleſſing.— 
Give me the decrees. Produce the date of each tranſaction. Thus 
- ſhall you ſee what infinite confuſion this abandoned wretch could 
raiſe, and yet eſcape unpuniſhed. Read the decrees. N 


Tur DECREE or rus AMPHICTYONS. 


N * 

* In the pontificate of Clinagoras. At the general aſſembly of 
«© Amphictyons, held in the ſpring, it is RESoLVED by the Py- 
© LAGORZ, and aſſeſſors in the ſaid aſſembly, that, whereas the 
«« people of Amphiſla continue to profane the conſecrated lands, 
* and do at this time actually occupy them, by tillage and paſ- 
5 ture, — the Pylagoræ and aſſeſſors ſhall repair to the ſaid lands, 


[a] He ſeizes Elatæa, &c. Which by Demoſthenes himſelf; and the cauſe of that 
its ſituation commanded the territory of dreadful conſternation it raiſed in Athens, 
Attica and Bœotia, ſo as to awe both which the ſpeaker is juſt now to paint in 
Thebes and Athens, But we ſhall im ſuch lively ce 

mediately learn the policy of this ſtep from 
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and determine the boundaries by pillars; 3 ſtrictly injoining the 
«« people of Amphiſſa tc to . from ſuch vielatinn for the future. 


Auornhas D E 0 R E E. 


„In the pontificate of Clinagoras, at the general aſſembly held 
« in the ſpring. Whereas the people of Amphiſſa have cantoned 
« out the conſecrated lands, have occupied them by tillage and 
«« paſture, and, when ſummoned to deſiſt from fuch profanation, 
«« roſe up in arms, and forcibly repelled the general council of 
Greece, wounding ſome of the members, and particularly Cot- 
„ typhus the Arcadian general of the Amphictyons Alt is there- 
« fore RESOLVED by the Pylagoræ, the aſſeſſors, and the general 
«« afſembly, that a deputation ſhall be ſent to Philip king of Mace- 
«« don, inviting him to affiſt Apollo and the Amphictyons; and to 
«« repel the outrage of the wretched Amphiſſæans; and further to 
declare that he is conſtituted by all the Greeks member of the 


„ council of Amphictyons, general's and commander of their forces ; 
« with full and unlimited powers.” | 


Read now the date of theſe tranſactions for they correſpond 
exactly with the time in which he acted as our repreſentative. 


Tm DATE 


In THE ARCHONSHIP oF MNESITHIDES, THE SIXTEENTH DAY 
OF THE MONTH ANTHESTERION, 


_ Give me the letter, which, when the Thebans had refuſed to 
concur with him, Philip ſent to his confederates in Peloponeſus. 
This will fully prove that the real motive of this enterprize was 
ſtudiouſly concealed, I mean his deſign againſt Greece, his ſchemes 
againſt Thebes and Athens ; while he affected but to execute the 


orders 
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orders of the Amphidiyonic condi: 2 pretenee. for which he was 
indebted to this man.—Read! 


Tus LETTER. 
« PHILI King of Macedon, to the magiſtrates and counſellors 
« of the confederated people of Peloponneſus, health. 


_ *« WartREaAs the Locri, called Ozolz, inhabitants of Amphiſſa, 
«« profanely commit outrages on the temple of Apollo in Delphi, 
*« and in an hoſtile manner invade, and make depredations in, the 
« ſacred territory; kndw ye, that we have reſolved, in conjunction 

« with you, to aſſert the rights of the God, and to oppoſe thoſe 
cc imꝑious wretches, who have thus preſumed to violate all that is 
% accounted ſacred among men. Do you, therefore, meet me in 
„arms at Phocis, with proviſions for forty days, within this pre- 
„ ſent month called by us Lois, by the Athenians, Boedromion ; 
« and, by the Corinthians, Panemus. Such as attend us ſhall be 
« duly conſulted, and-all meaſures purſued with their concurrence ; 


* they, who refuſe obedience to theſe OMers, ſhall be puniſhed, 
«« Farewell.” 


You ſee with what caution he keeps his real purpoſe concealed ; 
how he flies for ſhelter to the acts of the Amphictyons. And who 
was the man that procured him this ſubterfuge? Who gave him 
ſuch plauſible pretences? Who was the great author of all our ca- 
lamities? Was it not this man ?—Yet, miſtake me not, Athenians ; 
when our public calamities are the ſubject of your converſation, 
ſay not that we owe them intirely to a fingle perſon. No, not to 
one ; let heaven and earth bear witneſs! but to many abandoned 
traitors in the · ſeveral ſtates, in which number, he ſtands diſtin- 
guiſhed : he, whom, if no regards controuled me, I ſhould not 
ſcruple to pronounce the accurſed deſtroyer of perſons, places, 
U 2 cities, 
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cities, all that were involved in the general overthrow. For the 
ſower of the ſeed is ſurely author of the 'whole harveſt of miſchief. 
Aſtoniſhing indeed it is, that you can behold him, and not inſtantly 
turn away with horror, from an object ſo deteſtable. But this is 


the effect of that men cloud, in which the truth has lain con- 
cealed. 


And thus, from touching ſlightly on the deſigns which he pur- 
ſued againſt his country, I am led naturally to thoſe meaſures in 
which I was myſelf engaged, in oppoſition to ſuch traiterous de- 
figns. Theſe demand your attention, for various reaſons ; chiefly, 
becauſe it would be ſhameful, when I Have laboured in your ſer- 
vice with indefatigable zeal, to refuſe to hear my ſervices re- 
counted.—No ſooner then did I perceive the Thebans, I 'might 
have ſaid the Athenians alſs, deceived ſo effectually by thoſe agents 
which Philip's gold had ſecured in each ſtate, as to look with 
indifference upon an object equally formidable to both, I mean 
the increaſing power of this prince: no ſooner did I ſee them 
reſign all thoughts of guarding againſt his progreſs ; and, in defi- 
ance of their common danger, ready to encounter each other, in 
mutual enmity ; than I rouſed all my vigilance, exerted my inceſ- 
ſant efforts, to prevent ſuch rupture. This I conſidered as a real 
ſervice to my country ; and not upon my own judgment only: I 
had the authority of Ariſtophon and Eubulus to confirm me : men 
who had ever laboured to effe& this ſcheme of union between the 
two ſtates : (however violent their oppoſition upon other points, in 
this they ever were agreed :) men, who, when living, were perſe- 
cuted by thy abject flattery; yet now, when they are no more, 
thou preſumeſt to arraign their conduct. So loft art thou to ſhame ! 
Yes, thou ſcandal to humanity ! for whatever is urged againſt me, 
with reſpe& ta Thebes, affects their characters much more than 
mine. They had declared loudly for this alliance long before it 
was propoſed by me.—But I have digreſſed too far. When 


Aſ\chines 
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ſchines had effected this Amphiſſæan war: when his traiterous 
co-adjutors had poſſeſſed our minds with animoſity againſt the 
Thebans; the great ſecret of that confuſion raiſed amongſt the 
ſtates was now diſcovered. Philip marched directly to attack us. 
And, had we not been ſuddenly awakened to a vigorous exertion of 
our powers, the danger muſt have overwhelmed us; ſo far had 
theſe men carried on their deſperate deſign.— But, to form a per- 
fect judgment of the terms on which we then ſtood with Thebes, 


conſult your own decrees, and the anſwers received on this occa- 
ſion.— Take them. — Read. 


A DEC REE. 


96 In the archonſhip of Heropythus, on the twenty-fifth day of 
te the month Elaphebolion, the Erecthian tribe preſiding, the ſe- 
*« nate and generals came to the following reſolution :” 


„ WHrreREAs Philip hath poſſeſſed himſelf of ſome adjacent 
« cities, and demoliſhed others, and is actually preparing to make 
. * an inroad into Attica, (in manifeſt contempt of his engagements) 
« and to reſcind all his late treaties and obligations, without the 
*« leaſt regard to public“ faith: It is REs0LvED, that ambaſſadors 
« ſhall be ſent to confer with him, and to exhort him to preſerve 
« that harmony, and to adhere to thoſe engagements, which have 
* hitherto ſubſiſted between us: at leaſt, that he may grant the 
« ſtate time to deliberate, and make a truce, till the month Thar- 


«« gelion.—Simus, Euthydemus, and Bulagoras, are elected from 
% the ſenate for this commiſſion.” 


Anorurz D E C R E E. 


« In the archonſhip of Heropythus ; ; the laſt day of the month 
« Munichion ;—at the motion of the polemarch ;— 
8 
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„% Warreas Philip is exerting his moſt ſtrenuous efforts to 
c alienate the Thebans from us, and prepares to march with all his 
% army to the frontiers of Attica, in direct violation of the treaty 
« now ſubſiſting between us: It is REs0LVED by the ſenate and 
people of Athens, that an herald and ambaſladors be ſent to him, 
© who ſhall require and demand a ceſſation of hoſtilities, that the 
people may have an opportunity of deliberating on this exigency ; 
«« as at preſent they are inclined to judge that the honour of the 
«+ ſtate cannot be ſupported but by an extraordinary and vigorous 
« oppoſition. Nearchus and Polycrates are choſen for this com- 


% miſſion, from the ſenate; and Eunomus from the people, in 
«« quality of herald.” . 


Now read the anſwers. 


PHILIP's axswrs To Tus ATHENIANS. 


« Pr1L1e king of Macedon, to the ſenate and people of Athens, 
health RE 


% How you have been affected towards us from the beginning, 
„% we are by no means ignorant: nor of that aſſiduity with which 
you have laboured to bring over to your party the Theſſalians, 
„ the Thebans, and even the Bœctians. As theſe people had juſt 
« jdeas of their real intereſts, and have refuſed to ſubmit to your $5 
direction, when you find yourſelves diſappointed, you ſend heralds - 
« and ambaſſadors to us, to put us In mind of former treaties ; 
« and you demand a truce, although you have in no one inſtance 
6 felt the force of our arms. I, on my part, have admitted your 
« ambaſſadors to an audience. I agree to your demands, and am 
«« ready to grant the ceſſation which you require, provided that 
« you remove your evil counſellors, and brand them with the 
* infamy which they fo juſtly merit. Farewell.“ | 
THe 


Tan anownn re rw: THEBANS. 


I Pattie king of Macedon, to the ſenate and people of Thebes, 
25 health.“ 


1 have revived your letter, en ee this ches 6 G 
< harmony and peace ſubſiſting between us. I am informed, that 
the Athenians have been aſſiduous in their ſolicitations, to prevail 
upon you to comply with them in thofe demands which they 
& have lately made. I muſt confeſs F formerly imagined, that I 
had diſcovered ſome diſpoſitions in your ſtate, to be influenced 
« by their promiſes, and to acquieſce in their meaſures : but now I 
have received full affurances of your attachment to us, and of 
«your refohations to Hye in peace, rather than to ſubmit to the 
guidance of foreign councils. I feel the fincereft ſatisfaction, 
and highly-applaud your conduct; and more particularly as, by 
your adherence to us, you have, in the moſt effectual manner, 
« provided. for your intereſts and fafety. Perſevere in the ſame ſen- 
* timents, and, in a ſhort * I hope you will 3 their 
* good effects. Tae 


Thus, ficcefiful- in confirming the mutual feparation of our 
Rates, and elevated by theſe decrees and theſe replies, Philip now 
| leads his forces forward, and ſeizes Elatza : preſuming that, at all 
events, Athens and Thebes never could: unite; Vou are no ſtrangers 
to the confuſion which this event raiſed within theſe walls. Yet 
permit me to relate ſome few ſtriking circumſtances of our con- 
ſternation.—It was evening. A courier arrived, and, repairing to 
the preſidents of the ſenate, informed them that Elatza was taken. 
In a moment ſame ſtarted from ſupper R] ran to the public place 


fr] From ſupper. i. e. From the table provided at the expence of the public for ſuch: 
citizens as had been diſtinguiſhed by their ſervices and merits.. | 
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drove the traders from their ſtations, and [s] ſet fire to their ſheds: 
ſome ſent round to call the generals others clamoured for the 
trumpeter [T]. Thus was the city one ſcene of tumult, The next 
morning, by dawn of day, the preſidents ſummoned the ſenate. The 
people were inſtantly collected; and, before any regular authority 
could convene their aſſembly, the whole body of citizens had taken 


their places, above. Then, the ſenate entered; the preſidents re- 


ported their advices, and produced the courier. He repeated his in- 
telligence. The herald then aſked in form, Wwno chusgs To 
SPEAK? All was filence. The invitation was frequently repeated: 
ſtill no man roſe; though the generals, though the ordinary ſpeakers 
were all preſent; though the voice of Athens then called on ſome 
man to ſpeak. and fave her. For ſurely the regular and ſegal pro- 
clamation of the herald may be fairly deemed the voice of Athens. 
— If an honeſt ſolicitude for the preſervation of the ſtate had, on 
this occaſion, been ſufficient to call forth a ſpeaker ; then, my 
countrymen, ye muſt have all ariſen and crowded to the gallery: for 
well I know, this honeſt ſolicitude had full poſſeſſion of your hearts. 
If wealth had obliged a man to ſpeak, [u] the THREE HUNDRED 


muſt have riſen. If patriot zeal and wealth united were the quali- 


fication neceflary for the ſpeaker, then ſhould we have heard thoſe 


generous citizens, whoſe beneficence was afterwards diſplayed fo 


nobly, in the ſervice of the ſtate : for their beneficence' proceeded 
from this union of wealth and patriot zeal, . But the occaſion, the 
great day, it ſeems, called not only. for a well- affected and an af- 
fluent citizen ; but for the man 'who had traced theſe affairs to their 


Is] Set fire to, &c. Wolfius aſks why? 


and for what purpoſe? The anſwer I ap- 


prehend is obvious. To clear the place for 


an aſſembly; and in'their confuſion and im- 
patience they took the ſpeedieſt and moſt 
violent method. 

[r] The trumpeter, Poſſibly to ſummon 


the aſſembly on this extraordinary occaſion, 


when there was no leiſure nor opportunity 
for the regular and uſual method of con- 


vening the citizens, 

[u] The THREE HUNDRED. i. e. The 
body of richer citizens who were to advance 
money for the exigences of the tate. See 
note [M] on Oly nthiac I. 


very 
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very ſource ; who had formed the exacteſt judgment of Philip's 
motives, of his ſecret intentions, in this his conduct. He who was 
not perfectly informed of theſe, he who had not watched the whole 
progreſs. of his actions with conſummate vigilance; however zea- 
louſly affected to the ſtate, however bleſt with wealth, was in no 
wiſe better qualified to conceive or to propoſe the meaſures, which 
your intereſts demanded, on an occaſion fo critical. On that day 
then, I was the man'who ſtood forth. And the counſels I then 
propoſed may now merit your attention, on a double account: firſt 
to convince you that, of all your leaders and miniſters, I was the 
only one who maintained the poſt. of a zealous patriot in your 
extremity, whoſe words and actions were devoted to your ſervice,, 
in the midſt of public conſternation: and, ſecondly, to inable you 
to judge more clearly of my other actions, by granting a little time 
to this Pins ſpeech then was thus: : 


Ty 


They who are thrown into all this e From an opinion 9 
« that the Thebans are gained over to the intereſts of Philip, ſeem 
« to me intirely ignorant of the preſent ſtate of affairs. Were 
„ this the caſe, 1 am convinced ye would now hear not that he 
« was at Elatza, but on our very frontier. His intent, (I clearly 

e ſee it) in ſeizing this poſt, is to facilitate his ſchemes in Thebes. 
« Attend, and . ſhall now exptain the circumſtances of that ſtate. 
«© Thoſe of its citizens, whom his gold could corrupt, or his 
e artifice deceive, are all at his deyotion ; thoſe, who at firſt op- 
« poſed, and continue to oppoſe him, he finds incapable of being 
«« wrought upon. What then is his deſign? Why hath he ſeized 
% Elatza ?—That, by drawing up his forces, and diſplaying his 
« powers upon the borders of Thebes, he may inſpire his adhe- 
„ rents with confidence and elevation, and ſtrike ſuch terror into 
„ his adverſaries, that fear, or force, may drive them into thoſe 
* meaſures they have hitherto oppoſed. If then we are reſolved, 
« in this conjuncture, to cheriſh the remembrance of every unkind- 
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* neſs we may have received from the Thebans, if we regard them 


with ſuſpicion, as men who have ranged them on the fide of 
our enemy, we ſhall, in the firſt place, a& agreeably to Philip's 
warmeſt wiſhes ; and then I am apprehenſive, that the party who 
now oppoſe him may be brought over to his intereſt, the whole 
city declare unanimouſly in his favour, and Thebes. and Macedon 
fall with their united force on . Attica.—Grant the due attention 
to what I ſhall propoſe ;. let it be calmly weighed, without dif- 
pute or cavil; and I doubt not but that my counſels may 
direct you to the beſt and moſt ſalutary meaſures, and diſpel the 
dangers now impending over the ſtate. What then do I pro- 
poſe ?——Firſt ſhake off that terror which hath poſſeſſed your 


minds, and, inſtead of fearing for yourſelves,. fear for the The- 


bans : they are more immediately expoſed, and muſt be the firſt - 
to feel the danger. In the next place, let all thoſe of the age 
for military ſervice, both infantry and cavalry, march inſtantly to 
Eleuſis, that Greece may ſee that you too are aſſembled in arms; 
and your friends in Thebes be emboldened to aſſert their rights ; 
when they are aſſured, that, as they who have ſold their country 
to the Macedonian have à force at Elatæa to ſupport them, you 
too ſtand prepared to fupport their antagoniſts. I recommend it, 
in the laſt place, that you nominate ten ambaſſadors, who, with 
the generals, ſhall have full authority to determine the time, and 


all other circumſtances of this march.—When theſe ambaſſadors 
+ ſhall arrive at Thebes, how are they to conduct this great affair? 


This is a point worthy your moſt ſerious attention. Make 


no demands at all, of the Thebans : at this juncture, it would 


be diſhonourable. Aſſure them that your forces are ready, and 
but wait their orders, to march to their fupport: as you are 
deeply affected by their danger, and have been ſo happy as to 
foreſee, and to guard againſt it. If they are prevailed on to em- 
brace theſe overtures, we ſhall effectuate our great purpoſe, and 


1 


0 
. 
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« act with a dignity worthy of our ſtate; but, ſhould it happen 
«« that we are not ſo ſucceſsful, whatever misfortunes they may 
<< ſuffer, to themſelves they ſhall be imputed ;. while your conduct 


„ ſhall appear, in no one inſtance, inconſiſtent with the honour 
and renown of Athens.” | 


Theſe and other like particulars did I ſuggeſt. I came down 
amidſt the univerſal applauſe of the aſſembly, without one word of 
oppoſition or difſent. Nor did I thus ſpeak, without propoſing my 
decree in form: nor did I propoſe my decree, without proceeding 
on the embaſly: nor did I proceed on the embaſſy, without pre- 
vailing on the Thebans. From firſt to laſt, my conduct was uni- 
form, my perſeverance invariable, my whole powers intirely de- 
voted to repel the dangers then incompaſling the ſtate.— Produce 
the decree made on this occaſion.— Say, MAſchines, what character 
are we to aſcribe to you, on that great day? And in what light am 
I to be conſidered ? As a Battalus, the odious name your ſcorn 
and malice have given me? And you, a hero of no ordinary rank ? 
A dramatic hero, a Creſphontes, a Creon, or an Oenomäus, the 
character in which your vile performance was puniſhed with ſuch 
heavy ſtripes? On that day our country had full proof that I the 
Battalus could perform 'more worthy ſervices, than you the Oeno- 


mius. You performed no ſervices at all : 1 diſcharged the duty of 
a faithful citizen in the ampleſt manner. 


Tus D ECREE. 


In the Archonſhip of Nauſicles, the Aiantidian tribe preſiding ; 
on the ſixteenth day of the month Scirrophorion ;—Demoſthenes, 


* the * of Demoſthenes of the Pzanian N propoſed this 
decree: | 
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„ WutREAs Philip king of the Macedonians hath, in various 


44 


«c 


times paſt, violated the treaty of peace ſubſiſting between him 
and the ſtate of Athens, in open contempt of his moſt ſolemn 
engagements, and of all that is eſteemed ſacred in Greece; poſ- 
ſefling himſelf of cities to which he had no claim or pretenſions, 
reducing ſome to flavery that were under the Athenian juriſ- 
dition, and this without any previous injury committed on the 
part of Athens.—And whereas he, at this time, perſeveres in his 
outrages and cruelty, impoſing his garriſons on the cities of 
Greece, ſubverting their conſtitutions, inſlaving their inhabi- 
tants, and razing their walls; in ſome, diſpoſſeſſing the Greeks, 
and eftabliſhing Barbarians ; abandoning the temples and ſepul- 
chres to their inhuman rage, (actions agreeable to his country 
and his manners) inſolent in his preſent fortune, and forgetful 
of that mean origin from whence he hath ariſen to this unex- 
peed power.—And whereas, while the Athenian people beheld 
him extending his dominion over ſtates and countries like his 
own, barbarous, and detached from Greece, they deemed them- 
ſelves little affected, or injured by ſuch conqueſts; but now, 
when Grecian cities are inſulted by his arms, or totally ſub- 


verted, they juſtly conceive it would be unwarrantable, and 


unworthy of the glory of their illuſtrious anceſtors, to look on 
with indifference, while the Greeks are thus reduced to ſlavery. 
For theſe reaſons, the SENATE AND PEOPLE OF ATHENS, 
(with due veneration to the gods and heroes, guardians of the 
Athenian city and territory, whoſe aid they now implore ; and 
with due attention to the virtue of their anceſtors, to whom 
the general liberty of Greece was ever dearer than the particu- 


| lar intereſt of their own ſtate) have RESOLVED, 


« That a fleet of two hundred veſſels ſhall be ſent to ſea, (the 
admiral to cruiſe within the ſtreights of Thermopylz.)—That 


the generals and commanders, both of horſe and foot, ſhall march 
« with 
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„ with their reſpective forces to Eleuſis.—That ambaſſadors ſhall 
« be ſent to the ſtates of Greece; and particularly to the Thebans, 
« as the preſent ſituation of Philip threatens their confines more 
« immediately. That theſe ambaſſadors ſhall be inſtructed to ex- 
hort them not to be terrified by Philip, but to exert themſelves 
© in defence of their own liberty, and that of Greece: to aſſure 
« them that the people of Athens, far from harbouring the leaſt 
<4 reſentment, on account of any former differences which might 
* have alienated their ſtates from each other, are ready to ſupport 
« them with all their powers, their treaſures, their forces, and 
« their arms; well knowing that, to contend for ſovereignty among 
« themſelves is an honour to the Greeks ; but to be commanded by 
«« a foreigner, or to ſuffer him to wreſt from them their ſuperiority, 
« is unworthy of the Grecian dignity, and the glorious actions of 
«their anceſtors. To aſſure them, that the Athenian people do 
* not look on thoſe of Thebes as aliens, but as kinſmen and coun- 
« trymen ; that the good offices conferred on Thebes, by their 
«« progenitors, are ever freſh in their memory, who reſtored the 
% deſcendants of Hercules to their hereditary dominions, from 
« which they had been expelled by the Peloponneſians, and, by 
force of arms, ſubdued all thoſe who oppoſed themſelves to that 
« illuſtrious family; who kindly entertained OEdipus, and his ad- 
herents, in the time of their calamity ; and who have tranſ- 
« mitted many other monuments of their affection and reſpe& to 
« Thebes : That the people of Athens, - therefore, will not, at 
this conjuncture, deſert the cauſe of Thebes and Greece; but are 
„ready to enter into engagements, defenſive and offenſive, with 
the Thebans, cemented and confirmed by a mutual liberty of in- 
* termarriage, and by the oaths of each party tendered and ac- 
« cepted with all due ſolemnity.— The ambaſſadors choſen, on this 


« occaſion, are Demoſthenes, Hyperides, Mneſithides, Democra- 
« tes, and Callaeſchrus.“ 


Here 
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— Here was the foundation laid, here was the firſt eſtabliſhment of 
our intereſt in Thebes. Hitherto the traitors had been too ſucceſs- 


ful ; and all was animoſity, averſion, and ſuſpicion between the 


cities. But, by this decree, that danger which hung lowering over 
our ſtate, was in an inſtant diſſipated like a vapour. —And ſurely it 
was the duty of an honeſt citizen, if he had any better meaſures to 
propoſe, to have declared them publicly, not to have cavilled, 
now. For the counſellor and the ſycophant are characters intirely 
different in every particular; but in this are they more eſpecially 
diſtinguiſhed from each other, that the one fairly declares his 
opinion, previous to the event; and makes himſelf acoountable, to 
thoſe he hath influenced, to fortune, to the times, to the world: 
while the other is ſilent when he ought to ſpeak, but when ſome 
melancholy accident hath happened, he dwells on this, with the 
moſt invidious cenſure, That was the time, (I repeat it) for a man 
ſincerely attached to his country, and to truth.—Yet, ſuch is my 
confidence in the abundant merits of my cauſe, that if any man can, 
now, point out a better courſe ; nay, if there be any courſe at all, 
but that which I purſued ; I ſhall confeſs myſelf criminal: for if 
any more expedient conduct hath been now diſcovered, I allow that 


it ought not to have eſcaped me. But if there neither is, nor was, 


nor can be ſuch a conduct pointed out, no, not at this day, what 
was the part of your miniſter? was it not to chuſe the beſt of ſuch 
meaſures as occurred; of ſuch as were really in his power? And 
this I did (Afchines!) when the herald aſked in due form, who 
«« chuſes to addreſs the people?” Not who will inveigh againſt 
„things paſt?” Not * who will anſwer for things to come?” In 
this juncture you kept your ſeat in the aſſembly without uttering 
one word. I roſe up and ſpoke. Well! though you were then 
ſilent, yet, now, explain your ſentiments. Say, what expedient 
was there, which I ſhould have deviſed? What favourable juncture 
was loſt to the ſtate, by my means? What alliance, what ſcheme 
of conduct was there, to which I ſhould have rather led my fellow- 

citizens ? 
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citizens? Nat that the time once elapſed is ever made the ſubject 
of debate: For that time, no man ever ſuggeſts expedients. It is 
the coming, or the preſent juncture which demands the offices of a 
counſellor.—And in that juncture, when ſome of our misfortunes, 
it ſeems, were coming on, ſome were already preſent, confider my 
intention; do not point your malice at the event. The final iflue 
of all human actions depends on God.—Do not then impute it as 
my offence, that Philip, was victorious in the battle. This is an 
event determined by God, not by me. Let it be proved that I did 
not take every precaution which human prudence could ſuggeſt ;. 
that I did not exert myſelf with integrity, with aſſiduity, with 
toil even greater than my ſtrength ; that the conduct I purſued was 
not noble, was not worthy of the ſtate, was not neceſſary : let this. 
be proved;. and then accuſe me. But, if a ſudden clap of thunder, 
if a furious tempeſt burſt at once upon us and laid proſtrate not our 
ſtate alone, but every ſtate in Greece: What then? Am I to be ac- 
cuſed > With equal juſtice might the trader, who ſends out his veſſel 
equipped and furniſhed for a voyage, be deemed guilty of her 
wreck, when ſhe had encountered a ſtorm ſo violent, as to indamage, 
nay to tear down her tackle. He might plead thus, I was not 
© pilot in the voyage. —Nor was I commander of your army; nor 
I maſter of Fortune. She it is, who commands the world.—And 
let this be duely weighed : If, when the Thebans engaged on our 
fide, we were yet fated to this calamity; what were we to expect, 
if they had not only been detached from us,” but united with our 
enemy, in compliance with all his urgent ſolicitations? If, when 
the armies fought at a diſtance of three days march from Attica, 
ſuch danger and conſternation fell on this city, what if the defeat 
had happened in. our own territory ? Think ye that we could have 
ſtood ? That we could have aſſembled here? That we could have 
breathed ? The reſpite of one day (at leaſt of two or three) is often- 
times of ſignal moment to the preſervation of a people. — In the 
other caſe,—But I cannot bear ta mention what we muſt have ſuf- 
| fered, 
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fered, if this ſtate had not been protected by the favour of ſome 
God, and the 'interpoſition of this alliance, the „ een ſubject 
ba Res of your clamorous malice. 


All this particular diſcuſſion is addreſſed to you, ye Jupoxs, and 

to thoſe auditors who ſtand round the tribunal. As to this miſ- 
creant, he needs but one ſhort and plain reply. If you, Æſchines, 
were the only man among us, who foreſaw the iſſue; it was your 
duty to have foretold it to your countrymen: if you did not foreſee 
it, you are as accountable for ſuch ignorance as any other citizen. 
What better right then have you to urge this as a crime againſt me, 
than I, to accuſe you upon the ſame occaſion? When, at this 
juncture, not to mention others, I approved myſelf fo far a better 
citizen than you, as I was intirely devoted to what appeared the 
true intereſt of my country; not nicely weighing, not once conſi- 
dering my private danger: while you never propoſed -any better 
meaſures ; elſe we had not adopted theſe: nor, in the proſecution of 
theſe, were we aſſiſted by any ſervices of your's. No, the event 
diſcovered, that your conduct had been ſuch as the baſeſt, the moſt 
inveterate enemy to this ſtate muſt have purſued. —And, obſervable 
indeed it is, that at the very time when Ariſtratus at Naxus, and 
Ariſtolius at Thaſſus, equally the avowed foes of Athens, are 
harraſſing the Athenian partiſans by proſecutions; here, Æſchines 
hath brought his accuſation againſt Demoſthenes. But the man 
who derives his conſequence, from the calamities of Greece, ſhould, 
rather, meet his own juſt puniſhment, than ſtand up to proſecute 
another: the man whoſe intereſts are advanced by the conjunctures 

moſt favourable to thoſe of our public enemies, can never, ſurely, 

be a friend to our country. And, that this is your caſe, your life, 
your actions, the meaſures you have purſued, the meaſures you have 
declined, all, demonſtrate. Is there any thing effected, which pro- 
miſes advantage to the ſtate? Aſchines is mute. Are we croſt by 
an untoward accident? Aſchines ariſes. Juſt as our old ſprains 


and 


and fractures again become enable when "ny malady hath attacked 
our bodies. c 


But, fince he hath inſiſted fo * upon the event, ſhall hazard 
a bold aſſertion. But, in the name of Heaven, let it not be deemed 
extravagant: let it be weighed with candor. I ſay then, that had 
we all known what fortune was to attend our efforts; had we all 
foreſeen the final ifſue ; had you foretold it, Æſchines; had you 
bellowed out your terrible denunciations ; (you whoſe voice was 
never heard;) yet, even in fuch a caſe, muſt this city have purſued 
the very ſame conduct, if ſhe had retained 4 thought of glory, of 
her anceſtors, or of future times. For, thus, ſhe could only have 
been deemed unfortunate in her attempts: and misfortunes are the 
lot of all men, whenever it may pleaſe Heaven to inflict them. 
But if that ſtate which once claimed the firſt rank in Greece, had 
reſigned: this rank, in time of danger, ſhe had incurred the cenſure 
of betraying the whole nation to the enemy.—If we had indeed 
given up thoſe points, without one blow, for which our fathers en- 
countered every peril, who would not have ſpurned you with ſcorn ? 
You, the author of ſuch conduct, not the ſtate, or me? In the name 
of Heaven, ſay with what face could we have met thoſe foreigners 
who ſometimes viſit us, if ſuch ſcandalous ſupineneſs on our part 
had brought affairs to their. preſent ſituation ? If Philip had been 
choſen general of the Grecian army, and ſome other ſtate had 
drawn the ſword againſt this inſidious nomination ? And fought the 
battle, unaſſiſted by the Athenians, that people who, in antient 
times, never preferred inglorious ſecurity to honourable danger? 
What part of Greece, what part of the barbarian world has not 
heard, that the Thebans in their period of ſucceſs, that the Lace- 
dæmonians whoſe power was older and more extenſive, that the 
king. of Perſia, would have chearf ully and joyfully conſented that 
| this ſtate ſhould enjoy her own dominions, together with an ac- 
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ceſſion of territory ample as her wiſhes, upon this condition, that 
ſhe ſhould receive law, and ſuffer another ſtate to preſide in Greece? 
But, to Athenians, this was a condition unbecoming their deſcent, 
intolerable to their ſpirit, repugnant to their nature. Athens never 
was once known to live in a flaviſh, though a ſecure obedience to 
unjuſt and arbitrary power. No: our whole hiſtory is one ſeries of 
noble conteſts for pre-eminence z the whole period of our exiſtence 
hath been ſpent in braving dangers, for the fake of glory and re- 
nown. And fo highly do you eſteem ſuch conduct, fo conſonant 
to the Athenian character, that thoſe of your anceſtors who were 
moſt diſtinguiſhed in the purſuit of it, are ever the moſt favourite 
objects of your praiſe. And with reafon. For who can reflect 
without aftonifhment upon the magnanimity of thoſe men, who re- 
figned their lands, gave up their city, and embarked in their ſhips, 
to avoid the odious ſtate of ſubjection? Who choſe Themiſtocles, 
the adviſer of this conduct, to command their forces; and, when 
Cryfilus propofed that they ſhould yield to the terms preſcribed, 
ſtoned him to death? Nay, the public indignation was not yet allay- 
ed. Your very wives inflicted the fame vengeance on his wife. For 
the Athenians of that day looked out for no fpeaker, no general to 
procure them a ſtate of proſperous ffavery. They had the ſpirit to 
reject even life, unleſs they were allowed to enjoy that Iife in free- 
dom. For it was a principle fixed deeply in every breaſt, that man 
was not born to his parents only, but to his country. And mark 
the diſtinction. He who regards himſelf as born only to his pa- 
rents, waits in paſhve ſubmiſſion for the hour of his natural diffo- 
bation. He who conſiders that he is the child of his country alſo, 
is prepared to meet his fate freely, zather than behold that country 
reduced to vaſſalage : and thinks thoſe inſults and diſgraces which 
he muſt meet, in a ſtate inflaved, much more terrible than death. 
Should I then attempt to aſſert, that it was F who infpired you 
with ſentiments worthy of your anceſtors, I ſhould meet the juſt 
reſent- 
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reſentment of every hearer. No: it is my point to ſhew, that ſuch 
ſentiments are properly your own; that they were the ſentiments of 
my country, long before my days. I claim but my ſhare of merit, 
in having acted on ſuch principles, in every part of my adminiſtra- 
tion. He then who condemns every part of my adminiſtration, 
he who directs you to treat me with ſeverity, as one who hath 
involved the ſtate in terrors and dangers, while he labours to de- 
prive me of preſent honour, tobs ybu of the applauſe of all poſterity. 
For if you now pronounce, that, as my public conduct hath not 
been right, Cteſiphon muſt ſtand condemned, it muſt be thought 
that you yourſelves have ated wrong, not that you owe your pre- 
ſent ſtate to the caprice of Fortune.—But it cannot be! No, my 
countrymen l it cannot be that you have acted wrong, in encoun- 
tering danger bravely, for the liberty and the ſafety of all Greece. 
No! by thoſe generous ſouls of antient times, who were expoſed at 
Marathon ! By thoſe who ſtood arrayed at Platza! By thoſe who 
encountered the Perfian fleet at Salamis, who fought at Artemiſium 
By all thoſe illuſtrious ſons of Athens, whoſe remains lie depoſited 
in the public monuments ! All of whom received the fame honour- 
able interment from their country : not thoſe only who prevailed, 
not thoſe only who were victorious. —And with reaſon. What was 
the part of gallant men they all performed: their ſucceſs was ſuch 
the ſupreme director of the world diſpenſed to each. | 


Well then, thou miſcreant, thou abject ſerivener, thou, who 
to rob me of the honours and the affections of theſe my country- 
men, talkeſt of battles, of trophies, of brave deeds of old. And 
what are theſe, or any of theſe to the preſent cauſe? Say, thou vile 
player, when I aſſumed the character of a public counſellor, and on 
an object ſo important as the natural pre-eminence of my country, 
with what principles ſhould I have ariſen to ſpeak ? Thoſe of ſug- 
geſting meaſures unworthy, of my countrymen? Then muſt I have 
Y 2 met 
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met that death I merited.—And, when the intereſts of the ſtate 
come before you, your minds, my fellow-citizens, ſhould be poſ- 
ſeſſed with an extraordinary degree of elevation, beyond what is ne- 
ceſſary in private cauſes, When theſe are to be decided, you have 
only to conſider the ordinary tranſactions of the world, the tenour 
of your laws, and the nature of private facts. But, in queſtions 
of ſtate, you are to look up to your illuſtrious anceſtors; and every 
judge is to ſuppoſe that, with the fymbols of his authority, he is 
alſo inveſted with the high character of his country. Thus, and 
thus only ſhall he determine on ſuch queſtions, in a manner worthy 
of theſe his anceſtors. 


But I have been ſo tranſported by mentioning the acts of your 
predeceſſors, that there are ſome decrees and ſome tranſactions that 
have eſcaped me. I return, then, to the points from whence I thus 
digreſſed.— Upon our arrival at Thebes, we there found the am- 
baſſadors of Philip, thoſe of the Theſſalians and the other confede- 
rates, all aſſembled: our friends in terror, his party elevated. That 
this is not aſſerted merely to ſerve my preſent purpoſe, I appeal to 
that letter which we the ambaſſadors inſtantly diſpatched on this 
occaſion.— Vet, fo tranſcendent is the virulence of this man, that, 
if in any inſtance our deſigns have been effectual, he aſcribes it to 
the juncture of affairs, not to me: in every inſtance where they 
have been defeated, he charges all to me, and to my evil genius. 
It ſeems then, that I, the ſpeaker and counſellor, can claim no ſhare 
of merit in ſuch advantages as have been gained by ſpeaking and by 
counſel : but where our arms have been unſucceſsful, where the 
conduct of a war hath been unfortunate, I am loaded with the 
whole blame. Can we conceive a temper more cruel, more execrable 
in its malice ?—Read the letter. | 
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The aſſembly was now convened. The deputies of Macedon 
were firſt admitted to an audience, as they appeared in the cha- 
rater of allies. They roſe up and addreſſed themſelves to the 
people : laviſhing their praiſes upon Philip, urging many articles 
of accuſation againſt you, and dwelling upon every act of oppo- 
fition which you had ever made to Thebes. This was the ſum of 
all.. They called upon the-Thebans to make the due return to the 
benefits conferred by Philip, and to infli due vengeance for the 
injuries received from you. And for this they had their option, 
either to allow the Macedonian a free paſſage through their ter- 
ritory, or to unite with him in the invaſion of Attica, It was 
clearly proved, as they affected to ſuppoſe, that, if. their counſels 
were embraced, the cattle, ſlaves, and all the wealth of Attica 
muſt be transferred to Bœotia; but that our overtures tended to 
expoſe Bceotia to all the havock of the war. To theſe they added 
many other. particulars, all tending to the ſame purpoſe.—And, 
now, I ſhould eſteem it my greateſt happineſs to lay before yon 
the whole detail of what we urged in reply. But you, I fear, are 
too ſenſible, that theſe things are paſt, that the torrent hath ſince 
broken in, and, as it were, overwhelmed all our affairs; and there- 
fore muſt think it uſeleſs and odious to ſpeak of theſe things at all. 
I ſhall therefore confine myſelf to the reſolutions we obtained, and 
the anſwer returned to you. Take them, read. 


THE ANSWER of THE T HEBANS Is HERE READ. 


In conſequence of theſe their reſolutions, they called you forth ; 
they invited you in due form. You marched, you came to their 
ſupport. And with fuch affectionate confidence were you received 
(for I paſs over the intermediate tranſactions) that, while their 
army, both infantry and cavalry, were ſtationed without the walls, 
your 
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your forces were admitted into their city, were received into their 
houſes, amidſt their children, their wives, all that they held moſt 
dear. And thus, in one day, did the Thebans give three the moſt 
public and moſt honourable teſtimonies to your merit : one to your 
valour, another to your juſtice, and a third to your continence. 
For, by determining to unite their arms with your's, rather than 
to fight againſt you, they declared their ſenſe of your ſuperior 
valour, as well as the ſuperior juſtice of your cauſe. And by in- 
truſting to your diſpoſal what they and all mankind are moſt ſolli- 
citous to protect, their children and their wives; they demonſtrated 
an abſolute reliance on your ſtrict continence. And your conduct 
confirmed theſe their ſentiments in every particular: for, from 
the moment that our army appeared within their walls, no man 
ever could complain of any one inſtance of your injurious demea- 
nour : ſuch purity of manners did you diſplay. [u] And in the 
two firſt engagements, that of the river, and that fought in winter, 
you approved yourſelves not blameleſs only, but worthy of admi- 
ration, in diſcipline, in judgment, in alacrity. Hence, other ſtates 
were engaged in praiſes of your conduct, our's in facrifices and 
religious proceſſions.— And here I would gladly aſk Aſchines this 
queſtion, whether, in the courſe of theſe events, when the city 
was one ſcene of unbounded joy and acclamation, he took his part 
in our religious rites, and ſhared in the general feſtivity; or ſhut 
himſelf in his chamber, grieved, afflicted, and proveked at the 
ſucceſſes of his country ? If he appeared, if he was then found 
among his fellow-citizens, what injuſtice, nay, what impiety is 
this, when he had ſolemnly called Heaven to witneſs that he ap- 
proved theſe meaſures, to defire that you ſhould condemn them by 


[u] And in the two firſl engagements. gance of joy with which the accounts of 
Theſe, wherever fought, have been con- them were received, ſtrongly mark the levity 
ſidered by hiſtorians as of too little conſe- of the Athenian character. 

quence to be recorded. And the extraya- 


your 
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yout preſent ſentence ; you Who by your oath have made as ſolemn 
an appeal to Heaven? If he did not appear, is not that man wor- 
thy of a thouſand deaths, who looks, with grief, on thoſe events 
which fill his countrymen with joy. Read theſe decrees ! 


Tut DECREES RELATIVE TO THR SACRIFICRKS ARR 
| HERE READ. 


Thus were we, then, engaged in facrificing to the Gods; the 
Thebans, in acknowledging that we had been their deliverers. 
Thus, the people who had been reduced, by the machinations of 
my adverfaty and his faction, to the condition of ſeeking aſſiſtance, 
were raiſed, by my counſels, to that of granting it to others. And 
what the ftyle was which Philip then adopted, what his confuſion 
at theſe events, you may learn from his own letters ſent to Pelo- 
ponneſus. Take them: read: thus ſhall you ſee, that my perſe- 
verance, my journies, my fatigues, as well as my various decrees, 
now the object of his malice, were by no means ineffectual. And, 
permit me to obferve, that this ſtate afforded numbers of able and 
illuſtrious ſpeakers before my time. Such were Calliſtratus, Ariſto- 
phon, Cephalus, Thraſybulus, and a thouſand others. And yet, 
of all theſe, not one ever devoted his whole powers, upon all occa- 
fions, to the ſervice of his country. He who moved the decree, 
did not charge himſelf with the embaſly ; he who went ambaſſa- 
dor, was not author of the decree. Each reſerved to himſelf a 
reſpite from buſineſs, and, in caſe of accident, a reſource. But 
I may be aſked, © What! are you fo fuperior to other men in 
% powers and confidence, that you can do all yourfelf ? -I fay 
not ſo. But ſuch and ſo alarming was my fenſe of the danger then 
impending over us, that I thought it no time for private: eonſide. 
rations, for entertaining any thought of perſonal ſecurity, for con- 
ceiving any better hopes than that all the powers, of every citizen, 


might 
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might ' poſſibly effect the neceſſary, ſervice. . As to myſelf, I was 
perſuaded, not perhaps on ſolid grounds, yet I was perſuaded, that 


no mover of decrees could frame more uſeful decrees than I; no 


agent, in the execution of them, could execute them more effec- 
tually ; no ambaſſador could proceed on his embaſly with greater 


vigour and integrity. And hence did I aſſume all theſe functions. — 
Read Philip's letters. 


Tus LETTERS ARE READ, 


10 ſuch condeſcenſion did J reduce this prince. You. Eichines, 
by me was he obliged to. uſe ſuch language: he, who, on all for- 
mer occaſions, treated this ſtate with ſo much inſolence and arro- 
gance.—And my fellow-citizens repaid theſe my ſervices with the 
honour of a crown. You were preſent, yet acquieſced. Diondas 


who traverſed this grant, could not obtain a fifth of the — 
Read the decrees. 


Tus D E C R 12 8 ARE READ, 


Here are decrees framed literally in the ſame terms with thoſe 
which Ariſtonicus had before propoſed, and that which Cteſiphon 
hath now moved: Decrees, which Æſchines hath neither im- 
peached, nor united in the impeachment brought againſt their au- 
thor. And ſurely, if this his preſent accuſation be juſtly founded, 
he might have proſecuted Demomeles who propoſed them, and 
Hyperides, with much more reaſon, than Cteſiphon. And why ? 
Becauſe Cteſiphon can appeal to theſe men, and the deciſions of 
your courts in their caſe. He can plead that Æſchines never at- 
tempted to accuſe them, though their decrees were conceived in 
the ſame terms with his. He can urge the illegality of commencing 
a proſecution on a caſe already decided. Not to mention other rea- 
ſons. Whereas, in the former ſuit, the cauſe was to be ſupported 
only by its merits, without any previous conſiderations in its fa- 


vour. 
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vour. But he could not then have purſued his preſent method. 
He could not have ſearched old chronicles, to ſupport his malicious 
charge: he could not have ranſacked our archives, for ſcraps of 
obſolete decrees, never once thought of, never once conceived as 
in any degree applicable to the preſent caſe : he could not have 
made up a plauſible harangue, by confounding dates, and diſguiſing 
facts, with all the arts of falſehood, inſtead of ſtating them fairly. 
No; he muſt have deduced all his arguments from truths recent, 
from facts well remembered; all lying, as it were, before you. 
Hence did he decline the immediate diſcuſſion of theſe tranſactions ; 
but brings his charge now, after ſo long an interval: as if this were 
a conteſt in a ſchool of rhetoric, not a real inquiry into public af- 
fairs. Yes; he muſt ſuppoſe that you are now to judge of ſpeeches, 
not of political tranſactions.— Then, obſerve his ſophiſtical craft. 
He tells you that whatever opinions you had formed of us both, on 
coming hither; they muſt be forgotten: that you are to judge of 
what appears on this examination, like men ſettling an account 
of money. You may have conceived that a balance is yet due ; but 
when you find the accounts cleared, and that nothing remains, 
you muſt acquieſce.—And here. you may obſerve how dangerous 
it is to rely on any argument not founded in truth: for. by this 
ſubtle fimilitude he hath confeſſed, that you came hither firmly 
perſuaded that I have ever ſpoken for my country ; he, for Philip. 
For he could not have attempted to alter your perſuaſion, unleſs 
you had been thus perſuaded, with reſpect to each. And, that he 
is not juſtly warranted to demand ſuch alteration, I ſhall now de- 
monſtrate, not by the help of figures (for we are not counting 
money ;) but by a ſhort ſummary of my ſervices, which I ſhall 


ſubmit to you, my hearers, both as examiners and as vouchers of 
my account. | 


By. my conduct then, which he treats with ſuch ſeverity, the 
Thebans, inſtead of joining with the Macedonian in an invaſion of 
| Z our 
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our territory, as we all expected, united with us, and prevented 
that invaſion.— The war, inſtead of raging here in Attica, was 
confined to the diſtrict of Bœotia, at a diſtance of ſeventy ſtadia 
from the city.—Our coaſt, inſtead of being expoſed to all the ra- 
pine of the Eubœan corſairs, was preſerved in tranquillity during 
the whole war.—Inſtead of Philip's becoming maſter of the Hel- 
leſpont by the poſſeſſion of Byzantium, the Byzantines joined with 
us, and turned their arms againſt him. Are we then to uſe figures 
and accounts in examining tranſactions, and ſhall theſe articles be 
eraſed from the account ? Shall we not rather labour to perpetuate 
their remembrance 7— ] do not fet it down as an additional article, 
that the cruelty which Philip was known to exerciſe towards 
thoſe he had reduced, was all felt by other ſtates; while we hap- 
pily reaped all the fruit of that humaneneſs which he well knew 
to aſſume, when ſome future ſchemes were to be advanced, I do 
not inſiſt on this. 


Hut one thing I ſhall aſſert with lefs reſerve : That he who 
enters on a fair inquiry into the conduct of any miniſter, without 
deſcending to a malicious proſecution, muſt ſcorn the mean arts 
which you have practiſed, of inventing metaphors, and mimicking 
phraſes and geſtures. It effentially concerns the intereſts. of Greece, 
no doubt, that I ſhould ufe this, and reject that phraſe ; that I 
ſhould move my arm this way, and not to that fide. No : the fair 
inquirer would conſider the ſtate of facts; would examine what 
reſources, what powers we poſſeſſed, when I firſt entered on affairs; 
what accefiions I procured to theſe ; and what were the circum- 
ftances of our enemies. If I had really weakened the powers of 
my country, ſuch iniquitous conduct ſhould be detected: if I had 
conſiderably increaſed them, your malice ſhould not have purſued 
me. But, as you have avoided this method, I ſhall adopt it. And 
to you, my hearers, I appeal, for the truth of what I now deliver. 

| "Fi 
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Firſt then, as to our powers at this juncture: we commanded 
but the iſlands; and not all of theſe; only the weakeſt of them. 
Neither Chios, nor Rhodes, nor Corcyra were then our's. Of 
our finances, the amount was forty-five talents; and even this ſum 
had been anticipated. Of infantry and cavalry, except thoſe within 
our walls, we had not any: and what was the circumſtance moſt 
alarming, and moſt favourable to our enemies, their artifices had 
been ſo effectual that the adjacent ſtates, Megara, Thebes, Eubœa, 
were all inclined to hoſtilities rather than an alliance with us. Such 
was the ſituation of our affairs. It cannot be denied; it cannot be 
at all controverted. And now conſider thoſe of Philip our an- 
tagonift. In the firſt place, his power over all his followers was 
abſolute and uncontrouled ; the firſt great neceſſary article in war. 
Then, their arms were ever in their hands. Again, his finances 
were in the moſt flouriſhing condition. In all his motions, he con- 
ſulted only with himſelf: he did not announce them by decrees; 
he did not concert them in a public aſſembly; he was not expoſed 
to falſe accuſers; he was not to guard againſt impeachments ; he 
was not to fubmit his conduct to examination; but was in all things 
abſolutely lord, leader, and governor. To this man was I oppoſed. 
It is but juſt that you conſider my circumſtances. What did I 
command? Nothing. I had but the right of audience in our aſſem- 
blies; a right which you granted to his hirelings equally with me. 
And, as often as they prevailed againſt my remonftrances, (and 
oftentimes did they thus prevail, on various pretences) were you 
driven to reſolutions highly favourable to the enemy. Loaded 
with all theſe difficulties, I yet brought over to your alliance the 
Eubcans, Achzans, Corinthians, Thebans, Megareans, Leuca- 
dians, Corcyræans. And thus did we collect fifteen hundred foot, 
and two thouſand horſe, exclufive of our own citizens. And thus 
were our finances enlarged by as ample ſubſidies as I could raiſe. 
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our territory, as we all expected, united with us, and prevented 
that invaſion.— The war, inſtead of raging here in Attica, was 
confined to the diſtrict of Bœotia, at a diſtance of ſeventy ſtadia 
from the city.— Our coaſt, inſtead of being expoſed to all the ra- 
pine of the Eubœan corſairs, was preſerved in tranquillity during 
the whole war.—Inſtead of Philip's becoming maſter of the Hel- 
leſpont by the poſſeſſion of Byzantium, the Byzantines joined with 
us, and turned their arms againſt him. Are we then to uſe figures 
and accounts in examining tranſactions, and ſhall theſe articles be 
eraſed from the account ? Shall we not rather labour to perpetuate 
their remembrance 7— l do not fet it down as an additional article, 
that the cruelty which Philip was known to exerciſe towards 
thoſe he had reduced, was all felt by other ſtates; while we hap- 
pily reaped all the fruit of that humaneneſs which he well knew 
to aſſume, when ſome future ſchemes were to be advanced, I do 
not inſiſt on this. 


But one thing I ſhall aſſert with lefs reſerve : That he who 
enters on a fair inquiry into the conduct of any miniſter, without 
deſcending to a malicious proſecution, muſt ſcorn the mean arts 
which you have practiſed, of inventing metaphors, and mimicking 
phraſes and geſtures. It eſſentially concerns the intereſts. of Greece, 
no doubt, that I ſhould ufe this, and reje& that phraſe ; that I 
ſhould move my arm this way, and not to that fide. No : the fair 
inquirer would. conſider the ſtate of facts; would examine what 
reſources, what powers we poſſefled, when I firſt entered on affairs; 
what acceſſions I procured to theſe ; and what were the circum- 
ftances of our enemies. If I had really weakened the powers of 
my country, Auch iniquitous conduct ſhould be detected: if I had 
conſiderably increaſed them, your malice ſhould not have purſued 
me. But, as you have avoided this method, I ſhall adopt it. And 
to you, my hearers, I appeal, for the truth of what I now deliver. 


Firſt 
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Firſt then, as to our powers at this juncture: we commanded 
but the iſlands; and not all of theſe; only the weakeſt of them. 
Neither Chios, nor Rhodes, nor Corcyra were then our's. Of 
our finances, the amount was forty-five talents; and even this ſum 
had been anticipated. Of infantry and cavalry, except thoſe within 
our walls, we had not any: and what was the circumſtance moſt 
alarming, and moſt favourable to our enemies, their artifices had 
been ſo effectual that the adjacent ſtates, Megara, Thebes, Eubœa, 
were all inclined to hoſtilities rather than an alliance with us. Such 
was the ſituation of our affairs. It cannot be denied; it cannot be 
at all controverted. And now conſider thoſe of Philip our an- 
tagoniſt. In the firſt place, his power over all his followers was 
abſolute and uncontrouled ; the firſt great neceſſary article in war. 
Then, their arms were ever in their hands. Again, his finances 
were in the moſt flouriſhing condition. In all his motions, he con- 
ſulted only with himſelf : he did not announce them by decrees; 
he did not concert them in a public affembly ; he was not expoſed 
to falſe accuſers; he was not to guard againſt impeachments ; he 
was not to fubmit his conduct to examination; but was in all things 
abſolutely lord, leader, and governor. 'To this man was I oppoſed. 
It is but juſt that you conſider my circumſtances. What did I 
command? Nothing. I had but the right of audience in our aſſem- 
blies; a right which you granted to his hirelings equally with me. 
And, as often as they prevailed againſt my remonſtrances, (and 
oftentimes did they thus prevail, on various pretences) were you 
driven to reſolutions highly favourable to the enemy. Loaded 
with all theſe difficulties, I yet brought over to your alliance the 
Eubcans, Achzans, Corinthians, Thebans, Megareans, Leuca- 
dians, Corcyræans. And thus did we collect fifteen hundred foot, 
and two thouſand horſe, excluſive of our own citizens. And thus 
were our finances enlarged by as ample ſubſidies as I could raiſe. 
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If you inſiſt on what contingents ſhould ſtrictly have been re- 
quired from the Thebans, or from the Byzantines, or from the 
Eubœans; if you talk of dividing the burden of the war in exact 
proportion; I muſt in the firit place inform you, that, when the 
united fleet was drawn out to defend the intereſts of Greece, the 
whole number of ſhips amounted to three hundred ; and of theſe 
two hundred were ſupplied by Athens. Nor did we think our- 
ſelves aggrieved ; nor did we proſecute thoſe who had advifed it ; 
nor did we diſcover any marks of diſcontent. That would have 
ſhameful. - No: we thanked the Gods, that, when all Greece was 
threatened with imminent danger, we were inabled to give twice 
as much aſſiſtance to the common cauſe, as any other ſtate. And 
then-—little is the public favour which your malicious invectives 
againſt me can gain. For why do you now tell us what we ſhould 
have done? Were you not then in the city? Were you not in 
the aſſembly? Why did you not propoſe your ſcheme, if it ſuited 
the circumſtances of affairs? For here was the point to be conſi- 
dered; what theſe circumſtances admitted, not what our wiſhes 
might ſuggeſt. Had we once rejected the alliance of any people, 
there was one ready to purchaſe them, to bid much higher for 
them, to receive them with open arms. And, if my conduct is 
now queſtioned, what, if by any exa& and. ſcrupulous demands, 
in my ſtipulations with the ſeveral ſtates, they had withdrawn their 
forces, and united with our enemy ; and, thus, Philip had been 
maſter of Eubœa, Thebes, and By zantium : How buſy would 
theſe impious men have then been, how violent i in their clamours ? 
Muſt they not have cried out, that we had rejected theſe ſtates ? 
That we had driven them from us, when they were courting 
our alliance? That Philip was confirmed ſovereign of the Hel- 
leſpont by the Byzantines? that the whole corn-trade of Greece 
was at his diſpoſal? That Thebes had inabled him to puſh the 
war to our very confines? That it had fallen with all its weight 
on Attica? That the ſea was impaſſable, for that corſairs were per- 
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petually iſſuing from Eubcaa!—Should we not have heard all this 
and more ?—A falſe accuſer (my countrymen!) is a monſter, a 
dangerous monſter, querulous, and induſtrious in ſeeking pretences 
of complaint. And ſuch is the very nature of this fox in human 
ſhape, a ſtranger to every thing good and liberal; this theatrical 
ape, this ſtroling player, this blundering haranguer For, of what 
uſe is this your vehemence to the public ?—do you waſte it on 
tranſactions long ſince paſt ?—Juſt as if a phyſician ſhould viſit his 
infirm and diſtempered patients, ſhould never ſpeak, never pre- 
ſcribe. the means of expelling their diſorders; but when one of 
them had died, and the laſt offices were performing to his re- 
mains, to march after to the grave, and there pronounce with all 
ſolemnity, if this man had proceeded thus and thus, he would 


© not have died.” —Infatuated wretch | and doeſt thou vouchſafe 
to ſpeak at laſt ! 


As to the defeat, that incident in which you ſo exult ! (accurſed 
wretch! who ſhould rather mourn for it.) Look through my whole 
conduct, and ye ſhall find nothing there, that brought down this 
calamity upon my country. Let it be conſidered that there is no one 
inſtance in which the ambaſſadors of Macedon ever prevailed againſt 
me, in any of thoſe ſtates where I appeared as the ambaſſador of 
Athens: not in Theſſaly, nor in Ambracia, nor in IIlyria, nor 
among the Thracian princes, nor in Byzantium; in no one place; 
no, nor in the laſt debate at Thebes. But whatever was thus ac- 
quired by my ſuperiority over the ambaſſadors of Philip, their maſter 
ſoon recovered, by force of arms. And this is urged as my offence. 
My adverſary, even at the very time that he affects to ridicule my 
weakneſs, is ſo ſhameleſs as to require, that I in my fingle perſon 
ſhould conquer all the powers of the Macedonian, and conquer 
them by words ; What elſe could I command ? I had no power over 
the life of any one citizen, over the fortune of our ſoldiers or the 
conduct of our armies, for which thou art ſo abſurd as to call me to 
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account. In every particular where a miniſter is accountable, there, 
let your ſcrutiny be ſtrict and ſevere. I never ſhall decline it. And 
what are the duties of a miniſter ? To watch the firſt riſe of every 
incident, to foreſee, to forewarn his fellow-citizens. - And this did 
I perform. To confine thoſe evils within the narroweſt bounds, 
which are natural and neceſſary to be encountered in every fate ; to 
reſtrain the fatal influence of irreſolution, ſupineneſs, prejudice, and 
animoſity; and, on the other hand, to diſpoſe the minds of men to 
concord and unanimity, to rouſe them to a vigorous defence of their 
juſt rights. All this did I perform; nor can an inſtance be pro- 
duced, in which I proved deficient. If a man were aſked, what 
were the means by which Philip effected moſt of his deſigns ; the 
anſwer is obvious : It was by his armies, by his bribes, by corrupt- 
ing thoſe who were at the head of affairs. As to his armies, I 
neither commanded, nor directed them. I am not therefore to ac- 
count for any of their mctions. As to his bribes, I rejected them. 
And, in this, I conquered Philip: for, as the purchaſer conquers, 
when a man accepts his price, and ſells himſelf; fo, the man who 
will not be ſold, who diſdains to be corrupted, conquers the pur- 


chaſer. Well then! with reſpe& to me, this ſtate remains ftill un- 
conquered. | 


Thus have I produced ſuch inſtances of my conduct, as (not to 
mention many others) juſtly authoriſe this decree of Ctefiphon in 
my favour. And, now, I proceed to facts well known to all who 
hear me. No ſooner had the battle been decided, than the people, 
(and they had known and ſeen all my actions) in the midſt of public 
conſternation and diſtreſs, when it could not be ſurpriſing if the 
multitude had made me feel ſome marks of their reſentment, were 
directed by my counſels in every meaſure taken for the defence of 
the city. Whatever was done to guard againſt a ſiege, the diſpoſi- 
tion of our garriſon, our works, the repair of our walls, the money 
to be raiſed for this purpoſe, all was determined by decrees framed 


by 
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by me. Then, when they were to appoint a commiſſioner for pro- 
viding corn, the people elected me from their whole body. Again, 
when perſons, bent on my deſtruction, had conſpired againſt me, 
when they had commenced proſecutions, inquiries, impeachments, 
and I know not what, at firſt not in their own names, but by ſuch 
agents as they thought beſt fitted to conceal the real authors ;—yes, 
you all know, you all remember that, at the beginning of this 
period, I was every day expoſed to ſome judicial proceſs ; nor was 
the deſpair of Soficles, nor the malice of Philocrates, nor the mad- 
neſs of Diondas and Melanus, nor any other engine left untried for 
my deſtruction. I fay, then, that, at the time when I was thus 
expoſed to various aſſaults, next to the Gods my firſt and great de- 
fenders, I owed my deliverance to you and all my countrymen. And 
juſtice required that you ſhould ſupport my cauſe ; for it was the 
cauſe of truth, a cauſe which could never fail of due regard from 
judges bound by ſolemn oaths, and ſenſible of their facred obliga- 
tion. As you then gave ſentence in my favour, on all occaſions 
where I had been impeached, as my proſecutor could not obtain a 
fifth part of the voices, you, in effect, pronounced that my actions 
had been excellent: as I was acquitted upon every trial for an in- 
fringement of the laws, it was evident that my counſels and decrees 
had been ever conſonant to law; and, as you ever paſſed and ap- 
proved my accounts, you declared authentically, that I had tranſacted 
all your affairs, with ſtrict and uncorrupted integrity. In what 
terms, then, could Cteſiphon have deſcribed my conduct, agreeably 
to decency and juſtice? Was he not to uſe thoſe, which he found 
his country had employed, which the ſworn judges had employed, 
which truth itſelf had warranted upon all occaſions ?—Yes! but 
I am told that it is the glory of Cephalus, that he never had occa- 
fon. to be acquitted on a public trial. True! and it is his good 
fortune alſo. But where is the juſtice of regarding that man as a 
more exceptionable character, who was often- times brought to trial, 
and as often was acquitted : never once condemned ?—Yet, let it 

be: 
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be obſerved, (Athenians!) that, with reſpe& to Æſchines, I ſtand 
in the very ſame point of glory with Cephalus: for he never ac- 
cuſed, never proſecuted me. Here, then, is a confeſſion of your 
own, that I am a citizen of no leſs worth than Cephalus. 


Among the various inſtances in which he hath diſplayed his ab- 
ſurdity and malice, that part of his harangue which contains” his 
ſentiments on FoxTuNE, is not the leaſt glaring. That a mortal 
ſhould inſult his fellow- mortal, on. account of fortune, is, in my 
opinion, an abſurdity the moſt extravagant, He, whoſe condition 
is moſt proſperous, whoſe fortune ſeems moſt favourable, knows not 
whether it is to remain unchanged even for a day. How then can 
he mention this ſubje&t ? How can he urge it againſt any man as 
his reproach ?-.But, ſince my adverſary hath, on this occaſion, as on 
many others, given a free ſcope to his inſolence, hear what I ſhall 
offer upon the ſame ſubject ; and judge whether it be not more con- 
ſonant to truth, as well as to that moderation which becomes 
humanity. | | e atihan hh 


As to the fortune of this Nate ; I muſt pronounce it gocd. And 
this, I find, hath been the ſentence, both of the Dodonzan Jove 
and of the Pythian Apollo. As to that of individuals, ſuch as all 
experience at this day, it is grievous and diſtreſsful. Look through 
all Greece, through all the Barbarian world; and where can we find | 
the man who doth not feel many calamities, in his preſent juncture ? 
But this I take to be the happineſs of our fortune as a ſtate, that we 
have purſued ſuch meaſures as are moſt honourable; that we have 
been more proſperous than thoſe ſtates of Greece who vainly hoped 
to ſecure their own happineſs by deſerting us.—That we have en- 
countered difficulties, that events have not always correſponded with 
our wiſhes, in this we have but ſhared that common lot, 'which 
other mortals have equally experienced. As to the fortune of an 
individual, mine, and that of any other, muſt be determined, I 
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preſume, by the particular incidents of our lives —Such are my 
ſentiments upon this ſubject. And I think you muſt agree with 
me, that they are founded upon truth and equity. But my ad- 
verſary declares, 'that my fortune hath been greater than that of 
the whole community. What ! a poor and humble fortune, ſupe- 
rior to one of excellence and elevation! How can this be? No, 
Aſchines, if you are determined to examine into my fortune com- 
pare it with your on: and, if you find mine ſupefior, let it be 
nd longer the ſubje& of your reproach. Let us trace this matter 
fully.—And here, in the name of all the Gods, let me not be cen- 
ſured, as betraying any indication of a low mind. No man can 
be more ſenſible than I, that he who inſults poverty, and he who, 
becauſe he hath been bred in affluence, aſſumes an air of pride and 
conſequence, are equally devoid of underſtanding. But the viru- 
lence and reſtleſs malice of an inveterate adverſary hath forced me 


upon this topic ; where I ſhall ſtudy to confine myſelf within as 
ſtrict bounds as _ caſe can rd admit. 


Know then, Kſchines, it was my fortune, when a youth, to be 
trained up in a liberal courſe of education, ſupplied in ſuch a man- 
ner as to place me above the baſe temptations of poverty : when a 
man, to act ſuitably to ſuch an education, to contribute, in my full 
proportion, to all the exigencies of the ſtate ; never to be wanting 
in any honourable conduct, either in private or in public life; but, 
on all occaſions, to approve myſelf uſeful to my country, and to 
my friends. When I came into the adminiſtration of public af- 
fairs, I determined upon ſuch a courſe of conduct, as frequently 
gained me the honour of a crown, both from this, and other ſtates 
of Greece. Nor could you, my enemies, attempt to ſay that I 
had determined on a diſhonourable courſe.—Such hath been the 
fortune of my life: a ſubject on which I might enlarge: but I 


muſt reſtrain myſelf, leſt I ſhould give offence, by an affectation 
of importance. | | 


SD 
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Come then, thou man of dignity, thou who ſpurneſt at all 
others with eontempt ; examine thy own life; fay, of what kind 
bath thy fortune been ?——She placed thee, when a youth, in a 
Kate of abje& poverty ; an aſſiſtant to thy father in his ſchool, em- 
ployed in the menial ſervices of preparing his ink, waſhing down 
his benches, and {weeping his room; like a ſlave rather than the 
child of a citizen. When arrived at manhood, we find thee dic- 
tating the forms of initiation to thy mother, afliſting in her trade, 
every night employed with thy fawn-ſkin and luſtral bowls, puri- 
fying the noviciates, modelling their little figures of clay. and 
bran, then rouſing them, and teaching them to pronounce [x] I 
HAVE. ESCAPED THE BAD; I HAVE FOUND THE BETTER : glory- 
ing in this noble accompliſhment of howling out ſuch jargon louder 
than the reſt. And it is an honour we muſt allow him. For, as 
he pleads with fo much vehemence, ye may conclude that in his 
howlings he was equally piercing and clamorous. In the day- 
time, he led his noble Bacchanals through the high ways, crowned 
with fennel and poplar, graſping his ſerpents, and waving them 
above his bead, with his yell of Evox, SABOE l then bounding, 
and roaring out HRS, ATTEs, Ar TES, HyRss ---- Leader l 
Conducter !—Ivy-bearer Van beare ! theſe were his felicitations: 
from the old-women : and his wages were tart, biſcuit, and new- 
baked cruſts. In ſuch nnn, _ we muſt congratulate 
him on his fortune. 


When you had obtained your enrollment among our citizens, 
by what means I ſhall not mention, but, when you had obtained it, 
. you inftantly choſe out the moſt honourable of employments, that 
of under-ſcrivener, and afliſtant to the loweſt of our public officers. 


[x] I HAVE ESCAPED, G. This part rated in the myſtic rites :: or to the hopes 
of the ceremonial alluded either to the im- of enjoying greater happineſs in another 
provements made in human life by huſ- world in conſequence of initiation, with 
bandry and arts, which were commemo- which the noviciates were flattered, 


And 
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And when you retired from this ſtation, where you had been guilty 
of all thoſe practices you charge on others, you were careful not to 
diſgrace any of the paſt actions of your life. No, by the powers !— 
Lou hired yourſelf to Simmichus and Socrates thoſe deep-groaning 
'tragedies, as they were called, and acted third characters. You 
pillaged the grounds of other men for-figs, grapes, and olives, like 
a fruiterer: which coſt you more 'blows than even your playing, 
which was in effect playing for your life; for there was an impla- 
cable irreconcilable war declared between you and the ſpectators; 
'whoſe ſtripes you felt ſo often and ſo ſeverely, that you may well 
deride thoſe as cowards, who are unexperienced in ſuch perils. 
But I ſhall not dwell on ſuch particulars as may-be imputed to his 
poverty. My objections ſhall be confined to his principles. — Such 
were the meaſures you adopted in your public conduct, (for you 
at laſt conceived the bold deſign of engaging in affairs of ſtate) 
that, while your country proſpered, you led a life of trepidation 
and diſmay, expecting every moment the ſtroke due to thoſe ini- 
quities which ſtung your conſcience: when your fellow-citizens 
were unfortunate, then were you diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar confi- 
dence. And the man who aſſumes this confidence when thouſands 
of his countrymen have periſhed—What ſhould he juſtly ſuffer 
from thoſe who are left alive?—And here I might produce many 
other particulars of his character. But I ſuppreſs them. For I 
am not to exhauſt the odious ſubject of his ſcandalous actions. I 
am confined to thoſe which it may not be indecent to repeat. 


Take then the whole courſe of your life, Æſchines, and of 
mine: compare them without heat or acrimony. You attended on 
your ſcholars : I was: myſelf a ſcholar. You ſerved in the initia- 
tions: I was initiated. You were a performer in our public en- 
tertainments: I was the director. You took notes of ſpeeches; 
J was a ſpeaker. You were an under-player: I was ſpectator. 
"You failed in your part: 1 hifled you. 'Your public conduct was 
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devoted to our enemies: mine to my country. . I ſhall only add, 
that on this day I appear to be approved warthy of a erown: the 
. queſtion is not whether 1. have been merely blameleſs : this is a 
point confefſed. You appear as a falſe accuſer : and the queſtion 
is whether you are ever to appear again in ſuch a character. You 
are in danger of being effectually prevented by feeling the conſe- 
quences of a malicious proſecution. — The fortune of your life, 
then, hath been truly excellent: you ſee it. Mine hath been 
mean; and you have reaſon to reproach it—Come then! hear me 
while I read the ſeveral atteſtations of thoſe public offices which 
1 have diſcharged. And, in return, do you repeat thoſe verſts. 
which you ſpoiled in the delivery: 


« Forth from the deep abyſs, behold, 1 come! 
And the dread portal of the duſky gloom. 
And“ Know then, howe'er reluctant, 1 n ſpeak 

"4 Thoſe evils. 


©,” may the Gods inflit thoſe evils upon thee ! may theſe thy 
countrymen inflict them to thy utter deſtruction l thou. enemy to- 
Athens, thou. traitor, thou vile player !—Read. the atteſtations. 


Tus ATTESTATIONS. azz nap. 


Such hath been my public character. As to my private conduct, 
if you be-not all ſatisfied, that I have approved myſelf benevolent 
and humane; ever ready to aſſiſt thoſe who needed.; I ſhall. be 
filent ;. I ſhall not plead; I ſhall not produce teſtimony of theſe: 
points: no, nor of the numbers of my fellow-citizens I have re- 
deemed from captivity, nor the ſums I have contributed: to. por- 
tioning their daughters, nor of any like actions. For my princi- 
ples are ſuch as lead me naturally to ſuppoſe,. that he wha receives. 
a benefit, muſt remember it for ever, if he would approve his ho- 


neſty ; 
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| neſty; but that he who confers the benefit, ſhould inſtantly for- 


get it, unleſs he would betray a ſordid and illiberal ſpirit. To re- 


mind men of his bounty, to make it the ſubject of his diſcourſe, 
is very little different from a direct reproach.” A fault which I 


am ſtudious to avoid; and therefore hall proceed no further; 
content to acquieſce in your opinion of my actions, whatever this 
may be. But while I practiſe this reſerve, with reſpect | to my pri- 


vate life, indulge me in enlarging ſomewhat further on my poblic 
conduct. 


of all the men beneath the ſun, FRE Pa the ſingle perſon, 
(ZEſchines) Greek, or Barbarian, who hath not fallen under the 
power, firſt of Philip, and now of Alexander; and I ſubmit : let 
every thing be imputed to my fortune, (ſhall I call it?) or, if you 
pleaſe, my evil genius. But if numbers who never ſaw me, who 
never heard my voice, have laboured under a variety of the moſt 
afflicting calamities, I mean not only individuals, but whole ſtates 
and nations; how much more conſonant to truth and juſtice muſt 
it be to aſeribe the whole to that common fate of mankind, that 
torrent of unhappy events which bore down. upon us with an irre- 
ſiſtible violence But you turn your eyes from the real cauſe, and 
lay the intire blame on my adminiſtration: although you know, 
that, if not the whole, a part at leaſt of your virulent. abuſe muſt 
thus fall upon your country, and chiefly upon yourſelf. Had I. 
when ſpeaking in the afſembly, been. abſolute and. independent 
maſter of affairs, then your other ſpeakers might call me to ac- 
count. But if ye were ever preſent, if ye were all in general in- 
vited to propoſe your ſentiments, if ye were all agreed that the 
meaſures. then. ſuggeſted were really the beſt, if you, Zſchines,. 
in particular were thus perſuaded, (and. it was no partial. affection 
for me, that prompted. you to give me up the hopes, the applauſe, 
the honours which attended. that courſe I then. adviſed, but the 
ſuperior force of truth, and your own. utter inability to point out 


ay 
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any more eligible courſe) —If this was the caſe, I ſay, is it not 
highly cruel and unjuſt to arraign thoſe meaſures now, when you 
could not hen propoſe any better?—In all other caſes we find man- 
kind in general perfectly agreed, and determining in every particu- 
lar with exact preciſion. Hath a wilful injury been committed? 
It is followed with reſentment and puniſhment. Hath a man erred 
unwillingly ? He meets with pardon inſtead of puniſhment, Ts 
there a man ho hath neither willingly nor inadvertently offended ? 
who hath deys ed himſelf to what appeared the true intereſt of his 
country, but ſome inſtances hath ſhared in the general diſap- 
pointment? Juſtice requires, that, inſtead of reproaching and re- 
viling ſuch a man, we ſhould condole with him. Theſe points 
are all manifeſt: they need not the deciſion of laws, they are de- 
termined by nature, by the unwritten precepts of humanity, 
Mark then the extravagance of that cruelty and malice which Aſ- 
chines hath diſcovered. The very events, which he himſelf quotes 
as ſo many inſtances of unhappy fortune, he would impute to me 
as crimes. 


Add to all chis, that, as if he himſelf had ever ſpoken the plain 
dictates of an honeſt and ingenuous mind, he directs you to guard 
againſt me, to be careful that I may not deceive: you, that T may 
not practiſe my arts with too much ſucceſs.— The vehement de- 
claimer, the ſubtle impoſtor, the artful manager, —theſe are the 
appellations he beſtows upon me. Thus hath he perſuaded him- 
ſelf that the man who is firſt to charge his own qualities on others, 
muſt effectually impoſe upon his hearers; and that they can never 
once diſcover who he is that urges this charge. — But you are no 
ſtrangers to his character, and muſt be ſenſible, I preſume, that all 
this is much more applicable to him than me. — As to my own 
abilities in ſpeaking, (for I ſhall admit this charge, although expe- 
rience hath convinced me that vrhat is called the power of elo- 
quence depends for the moſt part upon the hearers, and that the 
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characters of pnblic fpealkers are determined by that degree of 
favour and attention which you vouchſafe to each.) —If long prac- 
tice, I fay, hath given me any proficiency in ſpeaking, you have 
ever found it devoted to my country, not to her enemies, not to 
my private intereſt, His abilities, on the contrary, have not only 
been employed in pleading for our adverfaries, but in malicious 
attacks upon thoſe his fellow-citizens who have ever in any degree 
offended or obſtructed him. The cauſe of juſtice, the cauſe of 
Athens, he hath never once ſupported. And ſurely the ingenuous 
and honeft citizen never could expect that his private quarrels, his 
particular animoſities, ſhould be gratified by judges who are to 
determine for the public z never could be prompted by ſuch mo- 
tives to commence his profecution. No; they are paſſions, which 
if poffible, never ſhould find a place in his nature: at leaft ſhould 
be reſtrained within the ſtricteſt bounds.— On what occaſions then 
is the miniſter and public ſpeaker. to exert his vehemence ? When 
the general welfare of the ſtate is in danger; when his fellow- 
citizens are engaged in ſome conteſt with a foreign enemy. Theſe 
are the proper occaſions, for-theſe are the proper ſubjects of a truly 
generous and faithful zeal. But never to have demanded juſtice 
againſt me, either in the name of his country, or in his own ; never 
to have impeached any part of my public, or even of my private 
conduct ; yet now, when I am to be crowned, when I am to re- 
ceive public honours, to commence a proſecution, to- exhauſt his 
whole fund of virulence in the attack this ſuvely is an indication 
of private picque, of an envious foul, of a deprayed fpirit : not of 
generous and honeſt principles. And to point this attack not di- 
reRly againſt me, but Cteſiphon, to make him the __ is ſurely 
the very conſummation. of all baſeneſs. 


When I. conſider. that profuſion of words which you have. la- 
viſhed on this proſecution, I am tempted to believe that you en- 
gaged in it, to diſplay the ſkilful management of your voice, not 
I | 10 
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to bring me to juſtice. But it is not language, (Aſchines) it is. 
not the tone of voice which reflects honour upon a public ſpeaker 1 


but ſuch a conformity with his fellow- citizens in ſentiment and 
intereſt, that both his enemies and friends are the ſame with thoſe 
of his country. He who is thus affected, he it is, who muſt ever 
ſpeak the genuine dictates of a truly loyal zeal. But the man 
who pays his adulation to thoſe who threaten danger to the ſtate, 
is not embarked in the ſame bottom with his countrymen : and 
therefore hath a different dependence for his ſecurity. Mark 
me, (ÆEſchines) I ever determined to ſhare the ſame fate with 
theſe our fellow-citizens. I had no ſeparate intereſt, no private 
reſource. And has this been your caſe? Impoſſible} Your's! who, 
when the battle was once decided, inſtantly repaired, as ambaſſa- 
dor, to Philip, the author of all the calamities your country at that 
time experienced ; and this, when, on former occaſions, you had 


declared loudly againſt engaging in any ſuch commiſſion 3' as rad 


theſe citizens can teſtify. 


. —Whom are we to charge as the deceivet of the Nate? Is it not 


the man whoſe words are inconſiſtent with his actions? On whom 
do the maledictions fall, uſually pronounced in our aſſemblies? Is 
it not on this man? Can we point out a more enormous inſtance 
of iniquity in any ſpeaker, than this inconſiſtency between his 
words and actions? And in this have you been detected. Can 
you then preſume to ſpeak; to meet the looks of theſe citizens ? 
Can ycu perſuadg yourſelf that they are ſtrangers to your character ? 
All fo profoundly ſunk in fleep and oblivion, as to forget thoſe 
barangues, in which, with horrid oaths and imprecations, you diſ- 
claimed all connexion with Philip? You called it an imputation 
forged by me, and urged from private picque, without the leaſt 
regard to truth. And yet no ſooner was the advice received of 
that fatal battle, than your declarations were forgotten, your con- 


nexion publicly avowed, You affected to declare that you were 


engaged 
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engaged to this prince in the ſtricteſt bands of friendſhip. Such 
was the title by which you ſought to dignify your proſtitution. 
Was the ſon of Glaucothea the minſtrel the intimate, or friend, 
or acquaintance of Philip? I profeſs myſelf unable to diſcover any 
juſt and reaſonable ground for ſuch pretenſions. No: you were 


his hireling indeed; bribed to betray the intereſts of Athens. And 


although you have been fo clearly detected in this traiterous cor- 
reſpondence; although you have not ſcrupled, when the battle was 
once decided, 'to give evidence of it againſt yourſelf ; yet have you 
preſumed to attack me with all your virulence; to reproach me 
with crimes, for which, of all mankind, I am leaſt to be re- 
proached. 


Many noble and important ſchemes hath my country formed, 
and happily effected by my means. And that theſe are retained in 
memory, take this proof, Æſchines. When the people came to 
elect a perſon to make the funeral oration over the flain, imme- 
diately after the battle; they would not ele& you, although you 
were propoſed, although you are ſo eminent in ſpeaking; they 
would not elect Demades who had juſt concluded the peace, nor 
Hegemon, no, nor any other of your faction. They elected me. 
And; when you and Pythocles roſe up, (let Heaven bear witneſs, 
with what cruelty, with what abandoned impudence !) when you 
charged me with the fame crimes as now ; when you purſued me 


with the ſame - virulence and ſcurrility; all this ſerved but to 


confirm the people in their reſolution of electingꝰ me. You know 
too well the reaſon of this preference : yet hear it from me.— 
T hey were perfealy convinced both of that faithful zeal and 
alacrity with which I had conducted their affairs; and of that 
iniquity which you and your party had diſcovered ;—by publicly 
avowing, at a time when your country was unfortunate, what you 
had denied with ſolemn oaths, while her intereſts flouriſned. And 
it was a natural concluſion, that the men whom our public cala- 
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mities emboldened to diſcloſe their ſentiments, had ever been our 
enemies, and now were our declared enemies. Beſides, they 
rightly judged that he who was to ſpeak in praiſe of the deceaſed, 
to grace their noble actions, could not, in decency, be the man 
who had lived and converfed in ſtrict connexion with thoſe who 
had fought againſt them : that they who, at Macedon, had ſhared 
in the feaft, and joined in the triumph, over the misfortunes of 
Greece, with thoſe by whoſe hands the ſlaughter had been com- 
mitted, ſhould not receive a mark of honour, on their return to- 
Athens. Nor did our fellow-citizens look for men who could 
act the part of mourners, but for one deeply and ſincerely affected. 
And ſuch ſincerity they found in themſelves and me; not the leaft 
degree of it in you. I was then appointed: you and your aſſo- 
ciates were rejected. Nor was this the determination of the people 
_ only : thoſe parents alſo, and brethren of the deceaſed, who were 
appointed to attend the funeral rites, expreſſed the fame ſenti- 
ments. For, as they were to give the banquet, which, agrecably 
to antient uſage, was to be held at his houſe. who had been moſt 
ſtrictly connected with the deceaſed, they gave it at my houſe ; 
and with reaſon: for, in point of kindred, each had his con- 
nexions with ſome among the flain, much nearer than mine : but 
with the whole body none was more intimately conneRed : for 
he who was moſt concerned in their ſafety and ſucceſs, muſt ſarely 
feel the deepeſt ſorrow at their unhappy and unmerited misfor- 
tune. Read the epitaph inſcribed upon their monument by 
public authority. In this (Aſchines) you will find a proof of your 
abſurdity, your malice, your abandoned baſeneſs.—Read ! 
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[w] Theſe, for his country's ſacred cauſe array'd 
In arms, tremendous, ſought the fatal plain : 
Brav'd the proud foe with courage undiſmay'd, 
And greatly ſcorn'd diſhonour's abject ſtain. 


IT. 


Fair virtue led them to the arduous ftrife ; 
Avenging terror menac'd in their eyes. 
For freedom nobly prodigal of life, 


Death they propos'd their common glorious prize. 


IIT. 


For never to tyrannic vile domain 

Could they their generous Necks ignobly bend, 
Nor ſee Greece drag the odious ſervile chain, 

And mourn her antient glories at an end. 
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IV. 


In the kind boſom of their parent-land, 
Ceas'd are their toils, and peaceful is their grave : 
So Jove decreed : (and Jove's ſupreme command 
Acts unreſifted, to deſtroy, or fave.) | 


4 4 


Chance to deſpiſe, and fortune to controul, 
Doth to the immortal Gods alone pertain: 
Their joys, unchang'd, in endleſs currents roll; 

But mortals combat with their fate in vain. 


Æſchines ! heareſt thou this ? It pertains only to the Gods to 
controul fortune, and to command ſucceſs, Here, the power of 
aſſuring victory is aſcribed not to the miniſter, but to Heaven. 
Why then, accurſed wretch ! haſt thou ſo licentiouſly reproached 
me, upon this head? Why haſt thou denounced againſt me what 
I intreat the juſt Gods to diſcharge on thee and thy vile affociates ! 


Of all the various inſtances of falſehood, in this his proſecution, 
one there is which moſt ſurpriſes me. In recalling the misfor- 
tunes of that fatal period to our minds, he hath felt no part of 
that ſenſibility, which beſpeaks a zealous or an honeſt citizen. He 
never dropped one tear: never diſcovered the leaſt tender emotion. 
No! his voice was elevated, he exulted, he ſtrained and ſwelled, 
with all the triumph of a man who had convicted me of ſome no- 
torious offence. But in this he hath given evidence againſt him- 


felf, that he is not affected by our public calamities in the ſame 
manner with his fellow-citizens. And ſurely the man, who, like 


Afchines, affects an attachment to the laws and conſtitution, 
thoutd approve his ſincerity, if by no other means, at leaſt by 


this, 
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this, by feeling joy and ſorrow, on the ſame occaſions, with his 
countrymen ;——not take part with their enemies, in his public 
conduct. And this part you have moſt evidently taken; you, 
who point at me as the cauſe of all; me, as the author of all 
our preſent difficulties. —But was it my adminiſtration, was it 
my inſtances which firſt taught my country to riſe in defence 
of Greece? If you grant me this, if you make me the author of 
our vigorous oppoſition to that power which threatened the liber- 
ties of our nation, you do me greater honour than ever was 
conferred upon an Athenian. But it is an honour I cannot 
claim: I ſhould injure my country: it is an honour, I well 
know, ye would not refign. And ſurely, if he had the leaſt 
regard to juſtice, his private enmity to me never could have driven 


him to this baſe attempt to diſgrace, to deny you, the moſt ann 
ous part of your character. 


yok why ſhould 1 dwell on this, when there are ſo many 
more enormous inſtances of his baſeneſs and falſehood ?—He who 
accuſes me of favouring Philip Heavens and earth] what would 
not this man aſſert ?—But let us, in the name of all the Gods, 
attend to truth, to fact: let us lay aſide all private animoſity ;— 
and who are really the men on whom we can fairly and juſtly 
lay the guilt of all misfortunes? The men who, in their ſeveral 
ſtates, purſued his courſe (it is eaſy to point them out) not thoſe 
who acted like me: The men, who, while the power of Philip 
was yet in its weak and infant ſtate, when we frequently warned 
them, when we alarmed them with the danger, when we pointed 
out their beſt and ſafeſt courſe; yet ſacrificed the intereſt of 
their country to their own infamous gain, deceived and cor- 
rupted the leading citizens in each ſtate, until they had inſlaved 
them all. Thus were the Theſſalians treated by Daochus, Cineas, 
and Thraſydzas ; the Arcadians, by Cercidas, Hieronymus, Eu- 


calpidas z 
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calpidas; the Argians, by Myrtes, Telademus, Mnaſeas ; Elis, 
by Euxitheus, Cleotimus, Ariſtzchmus ; Meſſene, by the ſons of 
Philiades, that abomination of the Gods; by Neon and Thra- 
ſylochus; Scycion, by Ariſtratus and Epichares; Corinth, by 
Dinarchus, Demaratus; Megara, by Elixus, Ptedorus, Perilaiis ; 
Thebes, by Timolaüs, Theogiton, Anemætas; Eubcea, by Hip- 
parchus, Clitarchus, Soſicrates.— The whole day would be too 
ſhort for the names only of the traitors. And theſe were the men 
who, in their ſeveral ſtates, adopted the ſame meaſures which this 
man purſued at Athens. Wretches ! flatterers ! miſcreants, tear- 
ing the vitals of their country, and tendering its liberties with a 
wanton indifference, firſt to Philip, now to Alexander! confined 
to the objects of a ſordid and infamous ſenſuality, as their only 
bleſſings! ſubverters of that freedom and independence which 
the Greeks of old regarded as the teſt and ſtandard of true hap- 
pineſs! Amidſt all this ſhamefully avowed corruption, this 
confederacy, or (ſhall I call it by its true name?) this traiterous 
conſpiracy againſt the liberty of Greece, my conduct preſerved the 
reputation of this ſtate unimpeached by the world; while my 
character (Athenians !) ſtood equally unimpeached by you. Do 
you aſk me then, on what merits I claim this honour? Hear my 
anſwer. When all the popular leaders, through Greece, had been 
taught by your example, and accepted the wages of corruption, 
from Philip firtt, and now from Alexander; no favourable mo- 
ment was found to conquer my integrity ; no infinuation of ad- 
dreſs, no magnificence of promiſes, no hopes, no fears, no fa- 
vour, nothing could prevail upon me to refign the leaſt part of 
what I deemed the juſt rights and intereſts of my country: nor, 
when my counſels were demanded, was I ever known, Itke you 
and your affociates, to lean to that fide, where a bribe had been, 
as it were; caſt into the ſcale. No: my whole conduct was influ- 
enced by a fpirit of rectitude, a ſpirit of juſtice and integrity: 

and, 
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and, engaged as 1 was in affairs of greater moment than any 
ſtateſman of my time, I adminiſtered them all with a moſt exact 


and uncorrupted faith.— Theſe ate the merits on which I claim 
this honour. 


As to thoſe public works ſo much the object of your ridicule, 
they undoubtedly demand a due ſhare of honour and applauſe : 
but I rate them far beneath the great merits of my adminiſtration. 
It is not with ſtones nur bricks that I have fortified the city. It 
is not from works like theſe that I derive my reputation. Would 
| you know my methods of fortifying ? Examine, and you will find 
them, in the arms, the towns,: the territories, the harbours I have 
ſecured, the navies, the troops, the armies I have raiſed. Theſe 
are the works by which I defended Attica, as far as human fore- 
ſight could defend it : theſe are the fortifications I drew round our 
whole territory, and not the circuit of our harbour, or of our city 
only. In theſe acts of policy, in theſe proviſions for a war, I 
never yielded to Philip. No; it was our generals and our confe- 
derate forces who yielded to fortune. Would you know the proofs. 
of this? They are plain and evident. Confider : what was the 
part of a faithful citizen? Of a prudent, an active, and an honeſt 
miniſter? Was he not to ſecure Eubcea, as our defence againſt 
all attacks by ſea? Was he not to make Bœotia our barrier on 
the mid-land fide? The cities bordering on Peloponneſus our bul- 
wark, on that quarter? Was he not to attend with due precaution 
to the importation of corn, that this trade might be protected, 
through all its progreſs, up to our own harbour ? Was he not 
to cover thoſe diſtricts which we commanded by ſeaſonable de- 
tachments, as the Proconeſus, the Cherſoneſus, and Tenedos ? 
Fo exert himſelf in the aſſembly for this purpoſe? While with 
equal zeal he laboured to gain others to our intereſt and alliance, 

as Byzantium, Abydus, and Eubœa? Was he not to cut off the 


beſt 
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beſt and moſt important reſources of our enemies, and to ſupply 
thoſe in which our country was defective ? And all this you 
gained by my counſels, and my adminiſtration. Such counſels and 
ſuch an adminiſtration, as muſt appear, upon a fair and equitable 
view, the reſult of ſtrict integrity; ſuch as left no favourable junc- 
ture unimproved, through ignorance or treachery ; ſuch as ever 
had their due effect, as far as the judgment and abilities of one 
man could prove effectual. But, if ſome ſuperior being, if the 
power of fortune, if the miſconduct of generals, if the iniquity 
of you. traitors, or if all theſe together broke in upon us, and at 
length involved us in one general devaſtation, how is DEMosTHENEs 
to beiblamed ? Had there been a ſingle man in each Grecian ſtate, 
to act the ſame part which I ſupported in this city; nay, had but 
one ſuch man been found in Theſſaly, and one in Arcadia, ac- 
tuated by my principles, not a ſingle Greek, either beyond, or on 
this ſide Thermopylæ, could have experienced the misfortunes of 
this day. All had then been free and independent, in perfect 
tranquillity, ſecurity, and happineſs, uncontrouled, in their ſeveral 
communities, by any foreign power, and filled with gratitude to 
you, and to your ſtate, the authors of theſe bleſſings ſo extenſive 
and fo precious. And all. this by my means. To convince you 
that I have ſpoken much leſs than I could juſtify by facts, that, 
in this detail, I have ſtudiouſly guarded againſt envy, take— 
read the liſts of our confederates, as they were procured by 
my decrees. 


Tas LISTS 2 q Four 
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F Theſe. ond. ſuch as theſe, Eſchines, are the h which 
become a noble- minded honeſt citizen. Had they ſucceeded, Hea- 


vens and earth! to what a pitch of glory muſt they have raiſed 


you, 
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you, and with juſtice raiſed you! yet, unſucceſsful as they proved, 
{till they were attended with applauſe, and prevented the leaſt 
impeachment of this ſtate, or of her conduct. The whole blame 
was Charged on fortune, which determined the event with ſuch 
fatal cruelty. Thus, I ſay, is the faithful citizen to act, not to 
deſert his country, not to hire himſelf to her enemies, and labour 
to improve their favourable exigencies, inſtead of - thoſe of his 
own ſtate; not to malign his fellow-citizen, who, with a ſteady 
and perſevering -zeal, recommends and ſupports ſuch meaſures as 
are worthy of his country; not to cheriſh malice and private ani- 
moſity againſt him; not to live in that diſhoneſt and inſidious 
retirement which you have often choſen.— For there is, yes, 
there is a ſtate of retirement, honeſt, and advantageous to the 
public. Such have you, my countrymen, frequently enjoyed in 
artleſs integrity. But his retirement is not of this kind. Far 
from it ! he retires, that he may deſert the public ſervice when 
he pleaſes ; (and he too often pleaſes to deſert it.) Thus he lies 
watching the moment when you grow tired of a conſtant ſpeaker, 
or when fortune hath traverſed your deſigns, and involved you 
in ſome of thoſe various misfortunes incident to humanity. This 
is his time. He at once becomes a ſpeaker in the aſſembly : he 
ruſhes, like a ſudden guſt of wind, from his retreat : his voice is 
already exerciſed; his words and periods are prepared; he de- 
| livers them with force and volubility, but to no uſeful purpoſe, 
with no effect of any real importance. They ſerve but to in- 
volve ſome fellow-citizen in diſtreſs; and, to his country, they 
are a diſgrace, But all this preparation (Mſchines) all this 
anxiety of attention, if the genuine dictates of loyal zeal, of true 
patriot principles, muſt have produced fruits of real worth and 
: excellence, of general emolument : Alliances, ſubſidies, ex- 
tenſion of commerce, uſeful laws for our internal ſecurity, | effec- 
tual defence againſt our foreign enemies. Such were the ſer- 
Cc vices 
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vices which the late tines required z doch the ſervices, Which 
42 man of real worth and excellence had various opportunities of 
performing. But in all theſe you never took a part; not the 
firſt, not the ſecond, not the third, not the fourth, not the fifth 
nor ſixth, no, not any part whatever; for it wauld have fetved 
your country. Say, what alliance did the ſtate goin by your ma- 


nagement? What additional forces? What regard or reverenceF 


What embaſſy of yours, What inſtance of your miniſterial con- 
duct ever exalted the reputation of your country? What domeſtic. 
intereſts, what national affairs, what concerns of, fareigners have 
profpered under your direction? What arms, what arſenals, 
what fortifications, what forces, what advantages of any kind 
have we received from you? What generous and public - ſpirited 
effects have either ch or poor experienced from — fortune a. 
None. | | 


— But, hero he replies, CINE I have not performed theſs 
«« ſervices, I have been well difpoſed, and ready to perform them.” 
—How ? When ? Abandoned wretch | who, when: the being of 
his country was at ſtake, when every ſpeaker, who had ever ap- 
peared in the aſſembly, made ſome voluntary contribution to the 
ſtate; when even Ariſtonicus gave up that money, which he had 
ſaved, to qualify him for public offices, [x] never appeared, ne- 
ver once contributed the fmalleſt ſum : and not from. poverty: 
no, he had juſt received a bequeſt of five talents from his kinſman 
Philon; beſides the two talents collected for his ſervices in tra- 
verſing the law relative to trierarehs. But I am in danger of 
being led off from one point to another, ſo as to forget my ſub- 
je&.——1 ſay then that it was not from poverty that you re- 


[x] Fur Public office. Such as that of general, trierarch, ambaſſador, and direftor of 
the theatre, which' could not be diſcharged without advancing conſiderable ſums. 


fuſed 
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fuſed your contribution, but from the fear of oppoſing their in- 
tereſts, who influenced all your public conduct. On what occa- 
fion, then, are you ſpirited and ſhining? When you are to ſpeak 
againſt your country. Then are we ſtruck with the brilliancy | 
of your eloquence, the powet of your memory, the excellence 


with which you act your part; the Excellence of a true dramatic 
Theocrines 3 


We have heard his encomiums on the great characters of 
former times: and they are worthy of them. Yet it is by nv 
means juſt (Athenians!) to take advantage of your pre- dilection 
to the deceaſed, and to draw the parallel between them and 
me who live among you. Who knows not that all men, while 
they yet live, muſt endure fome ſhare of envy, more or leſs ? But 
the dead ate not hated even by their enemies. And, if this be 
the uſual and natural courſe of things, ſhalt I be tried, ſhall 1 
be judged by a compariſon with my predeceſſors ?' No, AÆſchines, 
this would ' be neither juſt” nor equitable. Compare me with 
yourſelf, with any, the very beſt of your party, and our cotem- 
poraries. Conſider, whether it be nobler and better for the 
ſtate to make the benefits received from our anceſtors, great and 
exalted as they are, beyond all expreflion great, a pretence for 

treating preſent benefactors with ingratitude and contempt ; or to 
grant a due ſhare of honour and regard to every man, who, at any 
time, approves his attachment to the public.—And yet, if I may 
hazard the aſſertion, the whole tenor of my e bong of Rs, | 


[v] Theocrines. A man notorious for ca- the Pagans Aan gave this name to 
lumny. He had compoſed fome pieces for the firſt Chriſtians. Demoſthenes adds an 
the theatre, but ſoon exchanged this pro- epithet to it, calculated to keep the original 
feſſion for that of an informer: in which profeſſion of his rival in view, to which he 
his virulence and malice rendered his name is indeed particularly attentive through his 
proverbial. We learn from St. Jerom, that whole ſpeech. TourRE1L, 


Cc 2 upon 
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upon a fair inquiry, fimilar to that which the famed characters of 
old times purſued ; and founded on the fame principles: while 
you have as exactly imitated the malicious accuſers of theſe great 
men. For it is well known, that, in thoſe times, men were 
found to malign all living excellence, and to laviſh their inſi- 
dious praiſes on the dead, with'the ſame baſe artifice which you 
have practiſed. You ſay then, that I do not in the leaſt re- 
ſemble thoſe great characters. And do you reſemble them? Or 
your brother? Do any of the preſent ſpeakers? I name none among 
them: I urge but this: let the living, thou man of candor, be 
compared with the living, and with thoſe of the ſame depart- 
ment. Thus we judge, in every caſe, of poets, of dancers, of 
wreſtlers. Philammon doth not depart from the Olympian games 
uncrowned, becauſe he hath not equal powers with Glaucus, or 
Kariſtius, or any other wreſtler of former times. No: as he 
approves himſelf ſuperior to thoſe who enter the liſts with. him, 
he receives his crown, and is proclaimed victor. So do you op- 
poſe me to the fpeakers of theſe times, to yourſelf, to any, take 
your moſt favourite character: ftill I aſſert my ſuperiority. At 
that period when the ſtate was free to chuſe the meaſures beſt 
approved, when we were all invited to engage in the great conteſt 
of patriotiſm, then did J diplay the ſuperior excellence of my 
counſels, then were affairs all eonducted by my decrees, my laws, 
my embaſſies. While not a man of your party ever appeared, 
unleſs to vent his inſolence. But when we had once experienced 
this. unmerited revesſe of fortune; when this became the place, 
not for patriot miniſters, but for the ſlaves of power, for thoſe 
who ſtood: prepared to fell their eountry for a bribe, for thoſe 
who could deſcend [z] to certain preſtituted compliments; then, 


J 
{z] To certain, &c. He alludes to the complimentary addreſſes ſent to Alexander, 
which he infinuates were procured by Æſchines and his party. 


indeed, 


indeed, were you and your aſſociates exalted ; then, did you 
diſplay your magnificence, your ſtate, your ſplendor, your equi- 
page: while I was depreſſed, I confeſs it: yet full uperige to you 
all, in an affectionate attachment to my country, 


There are two diſtinguiſhing qualities (Athenians J which the 
virtuous citizen ſhould ever poſſeſs. (I ſpeak in general terms, as 
the leaſt invidious method of doing Juſtice to myſelf) a zeal for 
the honour and pre-eminence of the ſtate, in his official conduct; 
on all occaſions, and in all tranſactions, an affection for his coun- 
try. This nature can beſtow. Abilities and ſucceſs depend upon 
another power. And in this affection you find me firm and inva- 
riable. Not the ſolemn demand of my perſon, not the vengeance 
of the Amphictyonic council which they denounced againſt me, 
not the terror of their threatenings, not the flattery of their pro- 
miſes, no, nor the fury of thoſe accurſed wretches, whom they 
rouſed like wild beaſts againſt me, could ever tear this affection 
from my breaſt. Frum firſt to laſt, I have uniformly purſued the 
juſt and virtuous courſe of conduct; affertor of the honours, of 
the prerogatives, of the glory of my country ; ſtudious to ſupport 
them, zealons to advance them, my whole being is devoted to 
this glorious cauſe. I was never known to march through the 
city, with a face of joy and exultation, at the ſucceſs of a foreign 
power; embracing, and announcing the joyful tidings to thoſe 
who, I ſuppoſed, would tranſmit it to the proper place. I was 
never known to receive the ſucceſſes of my own country, with 
tremblings, with fighings, with eyes bending to the earth, like 
thoſe impious men, who are the defamers of the ſtate, as if by 
ſuch conduct they were not defamers of themſelves : who look 
abroad ; and, when a foreign potentate hath eſtabliſhed his power 
on the calamities of Greece, applaud the event, and tell us we 
ſhould take every means to perpetuate his power. 


Hear 
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Hear me, ye immortal Gods! and let not theſe their deſires be 


ratified in heaven! Infuſe a better ſpirit into theſe men ! Inſpire 
even their minds with purer ſentiments This is my firſt prayer. 
Or if their natures are not to be reformed; on them, on them 
only diſcharge your vengeance! Purſue them both by land and 
ſea! Purſue them even to deſtruction! But, to us, diſplay your 
goodneſs, in a ſpeedy deliverance front impending evils, and all 
the LOI, of protection and n [4] 


[a] The event of this conteſt was ſuch . 


as might be expected from the ſuperior 
abilities of Demoſthenes. His rival was 
condemned, and involved in the conſe- 
quences of a groundleſs and malicious pro- 
ſecution. Unable to pay the penalty, he 


was obliged to ſubmit to exile, and de- 
from the city, Demoſthenes followed him, 


termined to take up his reſtdence at Rhodes: 
where he opened a ſchool of eloquence, 
Here he read to his hearers thoſe two ora- 


18 


tions. His was received with approbation, 
that of Demoſthenes with an extravagance 


of applauſe. And how muſt you have been 


affefted, ſaid Æſchines, with a generous ac: 
knowledgement of his rival's merit, had you 
beard HIM DELIVER IT ? 

It is ſaid, that, as Æſchines was retiring 


and obliged him to accept of a large preſent 
of money in his diſtreſs, 


End of the ORATION of DEMOSTHENES on the . 
CROWN. | : 
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PREFACE. 


Tr public orations of DzMosTHENEs, here 


ever hope to gain an attention to the remains of this 
eloquent ſtateſman, we muſt look for it in BRITAIN, 
where a love of liberty poſſeſſes it's inhabitants; and a 
freedom of debate, the natural conſequence of a freedom 
of conſtitution, is held facred and inviolable ; where 
oppoſite opinions, accidental abuſes and corruptions, vari- 
ous plans of policy, contentions for power, and many.other 


cauſes, conſpire to animate it's counſellors, and call forth 


their abilities; where a profuſion of glittering ornaments, 
gay flights of fancy, and figurative eloquence, do by no 


2 means 


preſented to the reader, are not, indeed, of the 
ſame intereſting nature with thoſe of the former 
volume, but ſuch as have been always deemed well 
worthy the regards of the learned. And, if we may 
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means form the character of national eloquence: but 
ſimplicity and ſeverity of reaſoning, force, and energy, 
eminently diftinguiſh the ſpeakers of every kind, from 
thoſe of the neighbouring nations: and where, above all, 
a warm benevolence of heart, conſeſſedly the glory of 
it's citizens, may, at ſome times, engage their attention 
to the intereſts and concerns of a people, who experienced 
the viciſſitudes of integrity and corruption, happineſs and 
. inisfortune : who were diſgraced or renowned, juſt as 
their councils were weak, or well directed. 


The hiſtory of the wars, negotiations, government, and 
policy, of the conqueſts and defeats, of the progrefs, 
and declenſion of all ancient Rates, is univerſally allowed 
to be a ſtudy highly delightful and intereſting to the 
ingenuous mind. The harangues and counſels of their 
ſtateſmen is no inconſiderable part of this hiſtory. Nor 
can it be deemed an uſeleſs or unaffecting occupation to 
inquire, what were the arguments uſed in a free aflembly, 
on any occaſions where the public intereſts were con- 
cerned ; what were the tapics urged to awaken the in- 
dolence, or to check the violence of the people; to 
elevate their hopes, or to alarm their apprehenſions; to 
correct their prejudices, and to reform their abuſes : 
what ſchemes of policy were propoſed, what meaſures 
ſuggeſted ; what artifices were uſed, what arguments 
urged by contending parties to eſtabliſh their power and 


intereſt ; 
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intereſt; what motives were propoſed to engage the 
community in war, or to inſpire the people with pacific 
diſpolitions, to prompt them to form, or to diſſolve 
alliances; to extend their views to the intereſts and 
concerns of foreigners, or to confine them to their own 
ſecurity. Theſe,  fay, and ſuch- like, are by no means 
unworthy of attention; and theſe, we find, in a tranſ- 
lation of an ancient orator, executed with any tolera- 
ble care and fidelity, however it may be diſcovered, 
by the learned reader, inferior to the illuſtrious original, 
in dignity of expreſſion, and excellence of ſtyle and 
compoſition. 


Or, if we confader the remains of an ancient orator, 
in a critical view, merely as the productions of art 
and genius, it cannot be unworthy our curioſity, to 
endeavour at gaining a juſt, though faint, idea of that 
excellence which, we are told, had ſuch wonderful 
effects. The appearance of a great public ſpeak er, 
and the power of his eloquence, are ſo feclingly de- 
piece was copied for himſelf, and from what he ac- 
counted his greateſt glory. © Give me the orator,” 

age e ids bf e „ ſaith 


* Volo thac oratori .contingat, ut aum loco, corona multiplex, judex Stedtus 3 
auditum fit eum eſſe dicturum, locus in cum ſurgit is qui dictutus fits ſiguiſcetur 
ſubſelliis occupetur, compleatur tribunal; a corona ſilentium, deinde crebræ aſſen- 
gratioſi ſeribæ ſint in dando & cedendo tationes, multæ admirationes; riſus, cum 


volit; 


iv 
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faith he, who can produce the following effects: 
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When it is once known that he is to ſpeak, let there 
be the utmoſt impatience to ſecure places in the court; 
which muſt be inſtantly crowded: let all be hurry 
and eagerneſs; the clerks and officers muſt fly up 
and down with an obliging ſollicitude to provide 
ſeats and accommodations for the aſſembly. The 
auditors muſt preſs forward in a crowded circle: and 
the judge be rouzed to the utmoſt attention. When 
the ſpeaker riſes, the audience muſt command filence, 
all muſt be huſhed, till ſome marks of approbation 
are extorted, and expreſſions of wonder break out at 
frequent intervals. If he would inſpire them with 
mirth, the ſmile muſt be univerſal : if with ſorrow, 
their tears muſt inſtantly low. So, that a perſon at 
a diſtance, though he does not know directly what 
piece is acting, muſt yet be witneſs of the powerful 
impreſſion, and aſſured that ſome great and favourite 
actor is on the ſtage. He that has ſuch power we 
may pronounce the truly complete ſpeaker. As we 
have heard of Pericles, as of Hyperides, as of Aiſchines ; 
but chiefly of Demoſthenes himſelf.” 


velit, fletus; ut qui hc procul 'videat, ut de Pericle audivimus, ut de Hyperide, 
etiamſi quid agatur neſciat, placere tamen, ut de Æſchine; de ipſo quidem Demoſt- 
& in ſcena eſſe Roſcium intelligat. Hax bene maxime, Cic. in BRur. 


cui contingant, eum ſcito Attice dicere: 


And, 
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And, if Demoſthenes appeared with ſo great ſplendor 
in his jJuDiclaL 'pleadings, his ſpeeches in public psL1- 
BERATIONS ſeem: to have been attended with circum- 
ſtances ſtill more honourable,” and with proofs of his 
abilities ſtill more forcible. He generally acted in ſcenes 
of turbulence and public confuſion. The ſpeakers of 

the oppoſite party had firſt laboured to prepoſſeſs the 
people againſt the ſentiments he was to deliver; to this 
their own corrupted inclinations conſpired, and vengeance 
was denounced - againſt all that ſhould dare to con- 
troul them. In the midſt of clamour and commotion 
the orator ariſes: his adverſaries dread him, and en- 
deavour to drown his remonſtrances in tumult. By de- 
grees he gains a patient audience. - Oppoſition is checked, 
diſmayed, and filenced. His countrymen hang on him 
as on ſome oracle, that denounces deſtruction on their 
vices and miſconduct, and points out the only way to 
ſecurity. They feel their own weakneſs and unwor- 
thineſs, they acknowledge the juſtice of his ſeverity : 
they reſign themſelves to his direction, and ruſh, enthu- 
ſiaſtically forward, to the dangerous field of glory, 
which he points out to them. Such were generally the 


immediate impreſſions, though not always permanent and 
effectual. 


At other times he appeared, when an univerſal terror 
and diſmay had ſeized the aſſembly. When the enemy 
| 1. e, 
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ſeemed to be at their gates, when deſtruction appeared 
inevitable; and deſpair had buried the faculties of thoſe 
ſpeakers in a mournful ſilence, who in times of tefs 
danger were ever forward to take the lead. Then did 
their country (as Demoſthenes himſelf deſeribes che ſo- 
lemn ſcene) call on her ſons to aid and ſupport her by 
their counſels, in this affecting hour of diſtreſs. But, 
in a caſe of extreme difficulty, who can dare to pro- 
poſe any meaſures whoſe event muft be precarious, where 
ill ſucceſs may be imputed to the firſt adviſer, and be 
ſeverely avenged as his crime? Neither the dangerous 
ſituation of affairs, nor the well-known injuſtice and ca- 
priciouſneſs of his countrymen could deter Demoſthenes. 
He is known, on fach occafrons, to have ariſen in the 
aſſembly, and, by his appearance only, to have infpired 
his countrymen with ſome confuſed expectation of re- 
lief. He has awakened them from their defpair, and 
gradually calmed their apprehenſions; he has difpelled 
the miſt of terror, and diffuſed bright hopes and chearful 
expectations through the aſfembly. Confidence and re- 
ſolution, magnanimity and courage, indignation and mar- 
tial rage, vigorous efforts and generous contempt of 
danger, have fully confeſſed the jirrefiſtible force and 
energy of the ſpeaker. 


Such effects were a full rewand for the e alficuity 
with which Demoſthenes laboured to qualify himfelf for 
a public 
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a public ſpeaker and leader; not by weighing mr 
culling rhetorical flowers, and arranging periods ; but 
by collecting a large treaſure of political knowledge, with 
which bis moſt early performances appear to be in- 
riched ; by learning and habituating himſelf to ſtrict and 
folid reaſoning, by ſtudying the human heart, and the 
means of affecting it; by acquiring, from conſtant prac- 
tice, a promptneſs which no difficulties could embarraſs; 
an acuteneſs which no oppoſition, however ſubtle and 
unexpected, could diſconcert ; and a copiouſneſs inex- 
hauſtible; prepared for all emergencies 3 ; ever flowing, 
and ever abundantly ſupplied from it's rich and bountiful 


ſource. 


40 Eloquence,” faith an admired * writer, * muſt 
« flow like a ſtream that is fed by an abundant ſpring, 
« and not ſpout forth a little frothy ſtream, on ſome 
« gaudy day, and remain dry for the reſt of the year.” 
Such was the eloquence of all thoſe illuſtrious ancients 
that hiſtory hath celebrated; and ſuch, in every free ſtate, 
muſt be the eloquence, which can really bring advantage 
to the public, or honour to the poſſeſſor. The voice 
may be tuned to the moſt muſical perfection; the action 
may be modelled to the utmoſt grace and propriety ; ex- 
preſſions may be choſen, of energy, delicacy, and majeſty ; 

the period may be taught to flow with all the eaſe. and 


Lord 3 Spitit of Patriotiſm, 
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inferior parts of genuine eloquence; * by Wannsee he 
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elegance of harmonious modulation: yet, theſe are but 


firſt and principal, much leſs, the ſole objects of regard. 
The weapon of the orator ſhould be bright and* glittering 
indeed; but this ſhould ariſe from the keenneſs of it's 
edge: it ſhould be managed with grace; but with ſuch 
a grace as is an indication of conſummate Kill and 


ſtrength. 


We are told of a Grecian general, who, when he 
travelled, and viewed the country round him, revolved 
in his mind, how an army might be there drawn up 
to the greateſt advantage; how he could beſt defend 
himſelf, if attacked from ſuch a quarter; how advance 
with greateſt ſecurity ; how: retreat with leaſt danger. 
Something ſimilar to this ſhould be the practice and 
ſtudy of a public. ſpeaker. And thus was Demoſthenes, 
for the moſt part, employed, in his days of retirement 
and ſevere application, It is, indeed, infinuated by 
his “ enemy, that he was more ſollicitous about round- 
ing a period, than preſerving his country. But this is 
an object fitted rather to the minute regards of ſuch a 
ſpeaker as the noble author, quoted above, deſcribes with 
ſo juſt a contempt; whoſe whole abilities conſiſt in pro- 
viding a ſlender fund for ſome particular occaſion, when, 


perhaps, a weak or wicked cauſe is to. be graced and 


"42M Zſchines in .Creſiph, 
| ornamented ; 
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ornamented; who lays on his thin covering, with the 
utmoſt care and moſt ſcrupulous nicety; which dazzles 
ſor a moment, till the firſt blaſt of true forcible elo- 
quence puffs away the flimſy produce of his labours, and 
leaves all beneath, in it's native condition of deformity 
and ſhame. 


But to return from this digreſſion. Ancient eloquence | 
in general, and that of Demoſthenes in particular, we 
are told, had wonderful effects. The impreſſion was 
ſtrong and violent ; the conſequences, ſometimes, of the 
utmoſt moment. But, by reading the orator in a mo- 
dern language, how fully and juſtly ſoever it might be 
poſſible to expreſs the genius and general ſpirit of the 
original, or by conſulting the original itſelf, are we al- 
ways affected with the like imprefſions; or can we 
always trace the artifice, or feel the force, which pro- 
duced effects ſo magnificently deſcribed ? By no means! 
And' this is partly to be imputed to the fault of the reader, 
partly to a A of circumſtances. 


He who applies himſelf to the ſtudy of Demoſthenes, 
after a long intercourſe with writers of a different cha- 
rater; who hath been accuſtomed to pointed periods, 
phraſes of affected delicacy, fanciful alluſions, figures and 
images calculated to dazzle and delight the eye, rather 
than to illuminate and caſt the full glory of evidence 

b round 
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round ſimple truth; he, I fay, muſt throw-by the author 
in diſguſt, or labour through him, in a cold and lifeleſs 
progreſs, which mult ferve but to fatigue and diſappoint 
him. He whoſe taſte is ever ſo juſtly formed to reliſh 
ſimplicity, and true manly grace, muſt yet read the orator 
to great diſadvantage, if intirely a ſtranger to the ſpirit of 
free uncontrouled debate. Liberty (if we may ſo ſpeak) 
hath it's own ideas and it's own language, whoſe force 
cannot always be felt, or even it's meaning rightly and 
thoroughly conceived by ſtrangers. 


Toukkxzir, the French interpreter of Demoſthenes, and 
Luccassini, the Italian commentator, ſeem to have been 
inſtances of what is here advanced. The firſt appears to 
have had no juſt taſte for the ſimplicity of modeſt Attic 
elegance. He dreſſed out his author in all that finery, 
to which he annexed the notions of grace and beauty ; and 
preſented him to his countrymen turgid and inflated, in- 
cumbered and diſgraced by adventitious ornaments. The 
latter lived and wrote in a country where the voice of 
liberty is but ſeldom and faintly heard; where political 
tranſactions are of a confined nature, and not generally 
diſcuſſed i in bold and ſpirited debate: where parties are 
ſeldom formed, public diſſenſions ſeldom raiſed; no grand 
intereſts boldly aſſerted; no political meaſures freely cen- 
ſured. And the effect ſeems to have been this; the com- 

mentator appears ſhocked at the free, lively, and animated 


excurſions 
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excurſions of Demoſthenes ; he endeavours to reduce him 
within more ſober bounds ; and, is ſometimes, perhaps, 
miſled by trying his expreſſions by the rules of cold pre- 
ciſion. Paſſages might be produced to warrarit theſe ob- 
ſervations: but I ſhall content myſelf with Juſt hinting at 
one, of which notice hath been taken in this volume &, 

and which ſeems to prove what may be deemed the 
boldeſt aſſertion, that Demoſthenes cannot be, always, 
even underſtood, but in a country of liberty. © Iam 
<« ſenſible,” faith the orator, © that the Perſian is the 
« common enemy of the Greeks.” To the Italian, this 
aflertion was ſtrange and unaccountable, at a time when 
the two nations were at peace, and when treaties actually 
ſubfiſted between them. Hiſtory was ranſacked and tor- 
tured for ſome plauſible pretence or grounds for this ex- 
traordinary declaration. But in BziTain ſuch pains were 
needleſs: there, no idea is more familiar, than that of a 


NATURAL and HEREDITARY enemy. 


The reader's tafte, however, may be lieh juſt; he 
may be well acquainted with the ſentiments and language 
of liberty; he may be duly inſtructed in the hiſtory of 
an ancient people; he may ſuffer their affairs and in- 
tereſts to make a lively and forcible impreſſion on his 
mind: yet ſtill, though well prepared for the peruſal of 
an orator, he cannot always perceive his whole force and 
artifice; ; * at this diſtance of time, facts . appear 


See OxAr. on the CLASS Es. 
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trivial, and arguments inconcluñve, which fired every 
imagination, and ſilenced all oppoſition, in the aſſembly, 
to which they were originally addreſſed. We know, in 
general, the genius, character, and temper of a people, 
whom the o:ator may have endeavoured to affect: we 
can, therefore, in general, conceive and muſt acknow- 
ledge his force and delicacy, the propriety and energy of 
his repreſentations: they muſt pleaſe and ſurpriſe us, and 
ſometimes affect and warm us: and ſuch impreſſions ſuf- 
ficiently reward our attention. But, in particular paſſages, 
the traces of excellence muſt be faint, or, perhaps, totally 
effaced; where the art and force of the ſpeaker conſiſt in 
a judicious attention to particular circumſtances of times, 
occaſions, conjunctures of affairs, and diſpoſitions of the 
auditors. A modern reader is ſtruck with ſome particular 
argument or topic; he is, perhaps, diſappointed to find, 
that it is not extended and enlarged on. But it is poflible, 
nay, very likely, that the diſpoſition of thoſe, who heard 
it, required but a fingle hint, and that a minute detail. 
would have tired and offended. We read, that ſuch a 
particular ſtroke of eloquence had wonderful effects; that 
ſuch a paſſage raiſed a general acclamation, affected, tranſ- 
ported, or terrified : we examine this paſſage by the ge- 
neral rules of criticiſm, and we pronounce it inadequate 
to the wonderful effects aſcribed to it. But, here, we 
ſeem to confine our regards to our own ſentiments, our 
own paſſions, and our own ſituations: we argue from our 


Own 
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own feelings to thoſe of other perſons in circumſtances 
_ totally different. Cicero, by introducing the mention of 
the battle of Pharſalia, and the danger which Cæſar there 
encountered, in a manner artful and lively indeed, but 
ſuch as by no means indicates a ſurpriſing or ſingular 
elevation of genius, is ſaid to have made this hero turn 
pale and tremble. And, why ſhould we doubt of the 
reality of theſe effects? We can read of this battle of 
Pharſalia without emotion : but it was a more important 
object to a Roman; ſtill more affecting to the ſoldier, 
who fought in that famous field ; but to the general, 
who there gained the victory, and by this victory reſ- 
cued himſelf from deſtruction, and obtained the ſove- 
reignty of the world, what object can be conceived more 


capable of alarming his paſſions, and filling his mind 
with the moſt turbulent emotions ? 


But it may be ſaid, that, however true the general po- 
fation, yet the inſtance, brought to illuſtrate it, is but 
unhappily choſen, for that, in this caſe, Cæſar's emotion 
was but pretended : 4 * He was himſelf an accompliſhed 
« orator, and knew all the windings of the art—he 
« courted Cicero's friendſhip, he ſaw where his vanity 
« and his weakneſs lay: with perfect addreſs, therefore, 
« he played back the orator's art upon himſelf: his con- 
4 cern was feigned.” — With deference to the author, 
*. See Brown's Eſſay on Ridicule. 

here 
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here quoted, I muſt declare, that I cannot think this 


ſuggeſtion well-warranted, no more than I can ſuppoſe, 


that Octavia, the ſiſter of Auguſtus, meant to pay a com- 


pliment to the poet, and but pretended concern, when 


ſhe appeared to faint at the recital of the famous paſſage 


in the ſixth Eneid: 


Hime miſerande puer Si qua fata aſpera rumpas, 


To Maxcrrros ERIS. 


If Cæſar was too well acquainted with the arts of elo- 
quence, and, of conſequence, too well armed againſt 
them, to receive any real impreſſion from the efforts of 
Cicero; this orator, who was equally well acquainted 
with thoſe arts, the proper occaſions of exerting them, 
and the effects to be expected from them, could not well 
be deceived-by any unnatural ſemblance of emotion. 1 
ſay, unnatural ſemblance ; becauſe it is ſuppoſed, that 
ſuch emotion, in fuch a caſe, is contrary to reaſon and 
the nature of things; and, therefore, Cicero, amidit all 
his vanity, muſt have ſeen and deſpiſed 20 injudicious 


artifice. 


The truth ſeems to be, that, in minds the moſt en- 
lightened, the paſſions frequently retain a conſiderable 


degree of ſtrength, and, when kindled by ſome touch of 


the orator's addreſs, the combultion 1 is too ſudden, as well 


as 
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as too violent, to be effectually ſuppreſſed by reaſon. At 
leaſt, the ancients ſeem perſuaded of this; fot whatever 
may be ſaid of eloquence being made for the * multitude, 
and the forum, yet, when they addreſſed themſelves, not 
to the populace, but to ſelect and refined judges, they 
were by no means (as Quinctilian expreſſes it) quadam 
eloquentiæ frugalitate contenti, ac manum ſemper intra 
pallium continentes. On the contrary, ſome of the no- 
bleſt and boldeft efforts of art were exerted, ſome of the 
ſublimeſt flights of genius indulged, on ſuch occaſions. 
To be convinced of this, we need but turn to any of the 
judicial pleadings of Cicero. Take the beautiful paſſage, 
in an oration againſt Verres, quoted by Mr. Huus, in 
his elegant Eſſay on Eroquenct: or read the follow- 
ing paſſage in the oration for Milo: „ + On you, ye 
« Albanian mounts and groves, on you I call, Bear 
« witneſs for me, ye ruined Altars of Alba, (equal in 
« ſanctity to the Roman fhrines) deſtroyed, and buried 
„under the profane edifices raiſed by his outrageous ſa- 
« crilege. Your influence, your power it was which then 
« prevailed. Your divinity then triumphed, and com- 


* CICERO in BRUT. 
4+ Vos enim jam Albani tumuli atque 
luci, vos inquam imploro atque obteſtor, 


voſque Albanorum obrutæ aræ, ſacrorum 


populi Romani ſociæ & aquales, quas ille 
præceps amentia, cæſis proſtratiſque ſanc- 
tiſſimis lucis, ſubſtructionum inſanis moli- 
bus oppreſſerat: veſtræ tum aræ, veſtræ 


religiones viguerunt, veſtra vis valuit, quam 
ille omni ſcelere polluerat: tuque ex tuo 


edito monte Latiari, ſancte Jupiter, cujus 


ille lacus, nemora, fineſque ſæpe omni ne- 


fario ſtupro & ſcelere macularat, aliquando 


ad eum puniendum oculos aperuiſti; vobis 
illæ, vobis, eſtro in conſpectu ſeræ ſed juſtæ 
tamen, & debitæ pœnæ ſolutæ ſunt. 


4 pleted 
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« pleted it's vengeance on all his profanations. And 
ce thou, O holy Jove, didſt then, at length, look down 
« from thy mount; then didſt thou execute thy juſtice 
« on the wretch, whoſe wickedneſs and abandoned im- 
e purity had ſo often polluted thy lakes, thy groves, thy 
« boundaries. To thee, to thee, and in thy preſence, 
te did he pay the late, but juſtly merited puniſhment.” — 
That the circumſtances of the trial contributed to ani- 
mate the orator's ſtyle is certain, as he himſelf informs 
us“. Yet, amidſt all his enthuſiaſm, the conſummate 
maſter muſt have had a due regard to propriety. He 
could not have forgotten that he addreſſed himſelf im- 
mediately to a few ſelected judges. And if ſuch elevated 
ſtrains of eloquence ſometimes failed of ſucceſs in ſelect 
aſſemblies, and before judges of penetration and refine- 
ment, the ſame may be obſerved of ſober, ſolid, and juſt ar- 
gument. Modern times are acquainted with refined aſſem- 
blies, where affairs of higheſt moment are commonly diſ- 
cuſſed: and, if the ſpirited and impaſſioned orator doth not, 
on all occaſions, obtain a majority in ſuch aſſemblies, they 
do not always impute it to the ſuperior ſtrength of 


reaſon, that fortifies his hearers againſt the aſſaults of 
eloquence. 


In poetry, the impreſſion made upon e e 
ſo far from being leſſened or defeated by his refinement 


* In Baur. 


and 
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and underſtanding, that it is really heightened and in- 
creaſed in proportion to the accuracy of his judgment, 
and the delicacy of his ſentiments. And, although the 
man of ſenſe, who, in this caſe, reſigns himſelf up to the 
pleaſing deluſion, guards and arms himſelf againſt all 
artifice, in that of eloquence, it might not be diffi- 
cult to ſhew how this vigilance is ſometimes defeated 
and eluded, But the points, which I am, at preſent, 
concerned to eſtabliſh, are no more than theſe ; That 
c the wonderful effects aſcribed to ancient eloquence 
ce are not miſtaken or exaggerated: That it's force was 
ce really extraordinary and it's impreſſions in propor- 
ce tion violent; but, that the reader, who applies himſelf 
ce to ſtudy the remains of an ancient orator, and of De- 
© moſthenes, in particular, may, ſometimes, be diſap- 
« pointed in his ſanguine expectations of delight, if he 
« hath been long accuſtomed to compoſitions of leſs in- 
« trinſic worth, though of more glittering ornament ; 
cc if he be in general unuſed to the energy of free debate; 
&« if he be unacquainted with the hiſtory and character 
c of the people, to whom the orator addreſſed himſelf; 
ce or, if he precipitately judge of the real force and efficacy 
of his eloquence, from his own ſentiments and feelings, 
tt without making the neceſſary allowance for a difference 
«© of times, circumſtances, paſſions, and diſpoſitions.” 
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He who will not acknowledge that ſome particular 
traces of that exquiſite ſkill, which our orator poſſeſſed, 
are now become faint and obſcure, pays him a veneration 
rather too implicit. And he who does not ſtill perceive, 
and feel, his rapid harmony exactly adjuſted to the 
« ſenſe, his vehement reaſoning without any appearance 
«& of art, his diſdain, anger, boldnels, freedom, involved 
ce jn a continued ſtream of argument,” may juſtly ſuſpect 
his own deficiency in point of taſte : nor is it any indi- 
cation of a ſuperior ſtrength of reaſon, if he doth not 
ſometimes accompany the orator in thoſe impetuous paſ- 
ſions and exalted ſentiments which animate his compo- 
ſitions, 


It is a common obſervation, how much an orator. is 

aſſiſted by the charms of action or pronunciation; which 
Demoſthenes is ſaid to have regarded as che chief part, or 
rather the whole of his art: and how much the loſs of 
theſe muſt diminiſh his luftre. Yet, there are other ad- 
vantages which ſuch a ſpeaker derives from ſubjecting his 
works to a private review, to a ſtrict, diſpaſſionate, and re- 
iterated ſtudy. The juſtneſs of his reaſoning, the ſound- 

_ neſs of his policy, the worth and elevation of his ſenti- 
ments, (and thee are the real valuable parts of an orator) 
are thus brought to a new and ſevere trial: and, if on 
ſuch a trial, theſe excellencies preſerve their weight and 


* Sce Hume's Eſſay on Eloquence. 
luſtre, 
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luſtre, this is an additional proof, that they ate real and 
intrinſic, What Longinus obſerves of the sUBLIME” is 
equally applicable to all the excellencies of an orator; that, 
if they be really genuine, we muſt form the higher ideas 
of them, the more frequently and attentively they are 
conſidered; and that the true and indifputable proof of 
a writer's value ariſes from the conſenting approbation 
of all ages, profeſſions, and inclinations. '' This laſt and 
final ſanction our orator's merit hath received from pri- 
vate examination, though, at this time, but à part of his 
merit can thus appear. And hence, again, we may form 
a judgment of the force and influence of his living elo- 
quence. If he ſtill commands our approbation, and even 
warms our hearts, how muſt the Rhodians have been af- 
fected, when Æſchines read his celebrated performance to 
that people? And, if they were ſtrongly affected, how 
muſt the ſpeaker himſelf have ſhaken and tranſported the 
ſouls of his hearers, in the Athenian r + 


II may be ſaid, that the excellence of this author, in 
the original, is a point too plain to require proof or illuſ- 
tration, that it is univerſally acknowledged, and has been 
the ſubject of repeated praiſe. But that this conſummate 
excellence of the original neceſſarily inſpires a prejudice 
againſt all attempts to copy it, in another language: that 
ſuch attempts are preſumptous, the. learned deſpiſe, them, 
others are deceived by them, and made to think with leſs 


c 2 | honour 
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honour of the great author, than his own genuine un- 
_ diſguiſed merit muſt ever obtain. 


I wiſh that this objection could be eaſily eluded, and 
that I could perſuade myſelf, that the preſent work did not 
inforce and confirm it. However, ſomething I preſume 


to ſay in apology for ſuch attempts, and for the manner 
in which they are executed. 


It hath been already obſerved, that the /entiments and 
arguments of an ancient orator may be conveyed to the 
reader, in a tranſlation executed with tolerable care and 
fidelity. To this we may add the manner and order in 
which he arranges his thoughts; no inconſiderable part 
of his addrefs and artifice. And, ſurely, the attention of 
the reader, unſkilled in ancient languages, is rather li- 
berally rewarded by theſe advantages; although the 
learned may deſpiſe the inglorious toil of the tranſlator, 
whoſe compoſition diſgraces his noble original, Yet, 
even in this point, ſhould our attempts be judged with 
ſome degree of candor and indulgence. An ancient 
language, even were it not ſuperior to our own, muſt 
ever be read with favourable prejudice. Antiquity ren- 
ders it reſpectful and venerable. It's ſounds and phraſes 
are not debaſed by common and familiar uſe, but pre- 
ſerve their dignity in a ſtately and ſolemn retirement. 
Longinus ſpeaks of ſome vulgar phraſes to be found in 


Demoſthenes ; 
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Demoſthenes; but all ſuch now lie concealed; and, 
unleſs the image conveyed be low, nothing can appear 
in the language humble or debaſed: all flows on in one 
equal courſe of decency, grandeur, and dignity. But, 
this is not the caſe in our own language. Familiarity 
tempts us to regard it with leſs reverence. It's phraſes 
and expreſſions are in conſtant uſe; and, what we hear 
and pronounce every day, cannot eaſily endure a compa- 
riſon with a language, to whoſe very name we have been 
long taught to 3 the ideas of grandeur and excellence. 
If, in our cõpoſition, we adhere ſcrupulouſly to the 
ſimple and natural form; the pomp and dignity of the 
original may ſeem to be loſt and degraded. In order to 
avoid this extreme, we ſumetimes recur to a grave and 
laboured ſtyle, tranſpoſitions unnatural, and periods diſ- 
torted: an unpardonably aukward ſubſtitute to eaſe and 
graceful majeſty. And ſcarcely can we ſteer our courſe 
ſo happily, but that we muſt be in danger of touching, 


or appearing to touch, on one or other of theſe dange- 
rous extremes. 


But our difficulties appear ſtronger, and our claim to 
indulgence more juſt, when the real excellence of the 
ancient languages is conſidered. The Greek, in parti- 
cular, is ſuperior even to that of the Romans in point of 
| ſweetneſs, delicacy, and copiouſneſs. This is the judg- 

| - ment 
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ment of the great Roman critic. And, with him, may 
an Engliſh tranſlator ſtill ſay, © + He that expects from 
« us the grace and delicacy of the Attic ſtyle, muſt give 
« us the ſame ſweetneſs, and an equal. copiouſneſs of 
« language.” To acknowledge this inferiority in our 
own language is not to derogate from it's real merit. It 
is a weapon keen and forcible, if carefully preſerved, and 
wielded with due ſkill, But he who ſhould attempt to 
follow the great writers of antiquity in every maze and 
winding, .through which. their advantages inabled them, 
and their circumſtances obliged them to dire& their 
courſe; he who. ſhould labour, through all the ſtreights 
of a minute and ſcrupulous imitation, to expreſs their 
words, and diſpoſe. their periods, exactly, in the ſame 
form and order, . muſt be equally inattentive to the ge- 
nius of the language from which he copies, and to that 
of his own ; equally inattentive to the excellencies of this, 
and to it's comparative defects. At leaft, this is a ſtate 
of ſubjection to which the preſent tranſlator thought it 
by no means neceſſary to ſtoop: and, if in this he ſhould 
be judged to have taken too great a liberty, he flies for 
ſhelter to the authority of Quinctilian 2, who compares 
TIT IT ; the 


A 


* Gina Inſt Orat. lid. 12. c. 10. t Nec—ſufficiat i imaginem virtutis effin- 


+ Quare qui a Latihis exigit illam gra- gere, & ſolam ut fic dicerem cutem, vel 
tiam fermonis Attici, det mihi in loquendo potius illas Epicuri figuras quas e ſummis 
eandem jucunditatem, & parem copiam. corporibus dicit effluere. Hoc autem illis 


accidit, 
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the copy formed from the outward traces and aſpect of 
the original, to thoſe airy phantoms which were ſuppoſed 
by Epicurus to iſſue from all bodies. If it may be 
thought a violation of the Attic ſimplicity, that he hath 
| ſometimes ventured on an epithet, a metaphor, or ſome 
other figurative form of ſpeech, to expreſs what is na- 
tural and unadorned in the original, let it be remem- 
bered, that, in this, he confines himſelf within much 
ſtricter bounds than the ſame great critic preſcribes to 
thoſe who "tranſlated from Greek into Latin. In fuch 
works he tells us, Figuras— quibus maxime ornatur 
oratio MULTAS ac VARIAS excogitandi etiam NECESSITAS 
gquædam eſt: quia plerumque a Græcis Romana diſſen- 
tiunt. I. 10. c. 5. And, in imitations of every kind in 
a language inferior to that of the original, in order to 
fupply the defect, his rule is this: OraTio TRANSLATI- 


ONUM NITORE ILLUMINANDA, I. 12. c. 10. 


To exhibit Demoſthenes, ſuch as he would have ap- 
peared in an Englifh aſſembly ſimilar to that of Athens, 
ſhould certainly be the ſcope of his tranflator. Though 
he may be unfortunate in his aim, a voluntary deviation 
would be unpardonable. And an Enghfh Demoſthenes 
would undoubtedly attend to the genius of his language. 


accidit, qui, non intreſpectis penitus virtu- ceſſit imitatio, VERBIS atque NUMERIS 
tibus, AD PRIMUM fe velut ASPECTUM $SUNT NON MULTUM DIFFERENTES, 
orationis aptarunt, &, cum 1is feliciſſime l. 10. c. 2. 


To 
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To expreſs his dignity and majeſty, he would not aſſume 
a conſtrained, uncouth, and perplexed air. He would 
have confined himſelf within the modeſt bounds of 
Atticiſm, but of Engliſh Atticiſm (if the expreſſion may 
be allowed.) He would have adopted a greater ſhare of 
ornament, - becauſe a greater ſhare of ornament would 
not be inconſiſtent with neatneſs, decent elegance, and 


manly dignity. 


If it be ſtill obſerved, that our language has been cor- 
rupted, and the cauſe of learning diſgraced by tranſlation ; 
it might be eaſy to ſhew in what caſes this has been, and 
muſt be the conſequence; and that an attempt to copy 
the excellencies of ancient writers of renown does not 
neceſſarily fall under this cenſure. Or, if the meanneſs 
and inſignificance of the employment ſhould be urged, a 
tranſlator might obſerve in the fulneſs of his vanity, that 
the great Roman orator himſelf thought it not beneath 
his dignity to publiſh his tranſlations from Plato, Xeno- 
phon, and Demoſthenes. But, as to the utility of this 
employment, it need not be pointed out, or defended, to 
the learned. As to it's dignity, the tranſlator is not at all 
ſollicitous to maintain it. He is ready to acknowledge 
that the pittance of reputation to be acquired in this way 
is really but ſmall and inconſiderable. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE title of this Oration is taken from one particular part of it, 
in which the Speaker enlarges on the method of dividing the citizens 
into Svppogiau, or claſſes, in order to raiſe the ſupplies, and to anſwer 
| the exigenries of the ſlate, The deſign of it was to allay an extrava- 
gant ferment which had been raiſed at Athens, and to recommend cau- 
tion and circumſpettion, at a time when danger was apprehended. Ar- 
' faxerxes Ochus, King of Perfia, bad been for ſome time employed in 
making preparations for war. Theſe were repreſented to the Atheni- 
ant, as the effect of a deſign formed againſt Greece, and againſt . their 
fate in particular. They were conſcious of having given this prince 
 fufficient umbrage, by the aſſiſtance which their general Chares had af- 
. forded. to ſome of bis rebellious ſubjes : they were- intirely poſſeſſed by 
the notions of their own importance, and therefore readily liflentd to the 
ſuggeſtions of thoſe who endeavoured to perſuade them, that ſome im- 
portant blow was meditated againſt their dominions. An aſſembly of the 
people was convened ; and the general temper, both of the ſpeakers and 
auditors, are diſtinftly marked out in ſeveral paſſages of the following 
Oration. The bare mention of a war with Perfia at once recalled to 
their minds the glorious days of their anceſtors, and the great attions of 
Athens and her generals againſt the Barbarians. Theſe were now 
difpleyed with all the addreſs and force of eloquence; and the people 
B 2 urged 
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urged to imitate the bright examples of antiquity; to riſe up in arms 
againſi the Perſian, and to fend their ambaſſadors through Greece, to 
ſummon all the flates ta unite with Athens againſt the common ene. 
"To flatter the national vanity of their countrymen was an expedient, 
which many ſpeakers had found effeftual, for eftabliſhing their power 
and credit in the aſſembly. And poſſibly ſome might have ſpoken, with 
a corrupt deſign of diverting the attention of their countrymen from 
theft” cone: and dangers in tohich they were mire immediately con- 
cerned. But, however this may be, the impropriety of thoſe bold and 
precipitate meaſures which they recommended is urged with . the utmoſt 
force, in the following Oration : in which we ſhall find the Speaker mode- 
rating the unſeaſonable zeal of his countrymen,. without abſolutely fhock- 
ing their prejudices. * Demoſthenes is moſt generally known as an orator, 
by the fire and energy with which he: rouſes his countrymen to arms, 
But the delicacy of addreſs and artifice, which he diſplays in this and 
many of the following oratians, is a part of bit character, no le Wore 
thy of attention. A youth of twenty-eight Jears, thoroughly acquainted 
with the conſtitation. intereſts, and connexions of his. country, rifing for 
the firſt time in a debate on public affairs ; oppoſing himſelf with bold- 
neſs and reſolution, and at the ſame time with the utmoſt art and ini 
nuation, to the general bent of the aſſembly; calming the turbulence of 
bis countrymen, tnd preſenting their true intergſts to their view, in the 
Rrongeſt and moſt flriking colours, is an Ut truly  pheafing and 
WOW | 
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HE Men, who thus dvrell upon the praiſes of your 
4 anceſtors, ſeem to me, VR MN of ATHEns, to 
have choſen a ſubject, fitted rather to gratify the aſ- 
ſembly, than to do the due honour to thoſe on 
whom they laviſh their applauſe. As they attempt 


to ſpeak of aftions which no words can worthily deſcribe, the illu- 
ſtrious ſubje& adorns their ſpeech, and gives them the praiſe of 


= That this Oration was pronounced 
in che third year of the hundred and foxth 
Olympiad, we are aſſured by Dionyſius (in 
Epiſt. ad Ammæum) and that Demoſthenes 
was at this time in his twenty-eighth year. 
Plutarch indeed (if he be the author of the 
lives of the Zen Orators) places his nativity in 


. eloquence ; 


the fourth year of the ninety- eighth Olym- 
piad. But, not to mention the inaccura- 


cies in this tract, the orator himſelf declares, 


in his oration againſt Midias, that he was 
then in his thirty-ſecond year. This oration: 
was ſpoken in the archonſhip of Callima- 
chus, that is (according to Djodorus) in 

| the 
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eloquence; while their hearers are made to think of the virtues of 


che fourth year of the hundred und ſeventh 
Olympiad. And therefore, by calculating. . 


from hence, the reader will find the autho- 
rity of Dionyſius, as to the time of our 
orator's birth, clearly and fully confirmed. 


ow then came it to paſs, that he. 


was allowed to ſpeak on public affaits, be- 
fore the age of thirty years ? for in the At- 


tic la vs, reſpecting public ſpeakers, it is 
expreſsly enafted, M eiocadiv Twa eineiy 


u Tpi Ir yerovila. Let no man en- 


ter the aſſembly to ſpeak, who hath not yet at- 
tained to the age of thirty. The ſolution of 


this difficulty by Lucchefini ſeems ſolid and 
ſatisfactory. I know, faith he, there are 
ſome who aſſert that this, as well as ſome 
other laws of Athens, fell into diſuſe ; but 
ſuch a method of ſolving the difficulties of 
antiquity, without any manner of proof ar 
authority, is unſafe and fallacious. Be- 


ſides, the aſſertion is contradicted by Æſchi- 


nes, who; in his oration againſt Timarchus, 
declares, That not only this, but other ſe- 
verer laws, relative to public ſpeakers, were 
in full force. In my opinion, the difficulty 


.ſhould rather be explained in this manner: 


Among the other magiſtrates who were 
choſen every year at Athens, there were 
ten orators appointed by lot, whoſe buſineſs 
it was to deliver their opinions in the aſ- 
ſemblies on all affairs that concerned the 
ſtate ; and for which they received the gra- 


tuity of 2 drachma [ſeven pence three far- 


things] from the treaſury. To theſe only, 


muſt that law of Athens, which determines 
ths age of orators, be confirued to extend. 


thoſe . with ** leſs 2 _ Mobs. virtues. of them; 


Ac; ſelyes, 


As it was their duty to deliver their. ol 
nions-in the ſenate, they ought of courſe to 
be of the ſenatorial age: but no perſon 
could be admitted to the ſenate, who had 
not completed his thirtieth year. But, as 
for the law of Solon, it excludes no citizen 


' whatſoever from the liberty of ſpeaking, 


who might attend the aſſembly; nor had 
the ſeniors any other privilege than that of 


| ſpeaking firſt. The law runs thus: « Let 


« the ſenior firſt propoſe ſuch meaſures as 
ce he thinks moſt expedient for the republia, 
« and, after him, ſuch other citizens as chuſe 
it, according to the order of their age.” 
Aſchines cites it in the ſame words againſt 
Cteſiphon. No mention is here made of 
thirty years. Such of the citizens, as were 
in their ewentieth year, might attend the 


aſſembly, and had their names enrolled. 


That they had a ſhare in the adminiſtra- 
tion, and might ſpeak i in public at this age, 
is confirmed by Lucian in his Jupiter Tra- 
gaedus, where Momus thus addreſſes Apol- 
lo: „ You are now become a legal ſpeak- 
« er, having long fince left the claſs of 
«« young men, and enrolled your name in 
the books of the Duodecemviri. Now, 
that the citizens were conſidered as having 
arrived at the age of manhood in their 
ei ighteenth year we learn from Demoſthenes 
in his oration againſt Aphobus. For his 
father died, when he was but ſeven years 
old, and he remained for ten years under 
the care of his guardian, at which time, 
being releaſed from his hands, he pleaded 
his own cauſe againſt him. Now his fa- 
ther 
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ſelves, inſpire. To me, time itſelf ſeems to be the nobleſt wit- 
neſs to their glory. A ſeries of ſo many years hath now paſſed 
over; and, ſtill, no men have yet appeared, whoſe actions could 
furpaſs thoſe patterns of perſection. It ſhall be my part therefore 
ſolely to endeavour to point out the means which may inable you 
moſt effectually to prepare for war. For, in fact, were all our 
ſpeakers to proceed in a pompous diſplay of their abilities, ſuch 
parade and oſtentation could not poffibly prove of the leaſt adyan- 
tage to the public: but if any man whatever will appear, and can 
explain, to your full ſatisfaction, what kind of armament, how 
great, and how ſupported, may ſerve the preſent exigencies of the 
ſtate, then all theſe alarms muſt inſtantly be diſpelled. This I 
ſhall endeavour to the utmoſt of my abilities, having firſt briefly 


declared my opinion of our ſituation with reſpe& to the Kinc. 


la] 1 do regard the KinG. as the common enemy of all the 


Greeks. But I cannot, for this — adviſe, that we ſhould be 


' ther had — that he ſhould 
de under a guardian tilt he had arrived at the 
age of manhood, and this he did, as ſoon 
as he had reached his eighteenth year; all 
which is collected from his own words. 
| Theſe circumftances conſidered. it is very 
eaſy to ſuppoſe that Demoſthenes ſpoke in 
public, as he really did, in his eight and 
twentieth year. Nor does any manner of 
effficulty ariſe from what he fays himſelf in 
his oration for the crown + „ When the 
«« Phocian' war was raiſed, &c. for I had 
« then no hand in the adminiſtration.” That 
war being begun in the ſecond year of the 
tundred and fixth Olympiad, under the 
archonſhip of Calliſtratus, at a time that 
our orator was only in the * 


| acts of 


the 


[#7 This commentators a 
to account for this affertion, by conſidering 


the prefent ſtate of Greece, or any late 


tranſactions with Perſia, ſeem te examine 
the orator too rigidly, and with too much 
eoldneſs and abftration. It is by no means 
the reſult of any recent events. It had been 
the language of Greece for ages; the lan- 
guage of poets, hiftorians, and orators. 
Even in thoſe times of corruption, the po- 
pular leaders ſeldom ventured to uſe any 
other, particularly in an afſembly where 
national vanity was ſe predominant, as in 
that of Athens. Whatever treaties had 
been made with the king of Perſia, however 
peace might have now ſubſiſted between 
him and the Greeks, ftill he was theis 
NATURAL ENEMY. TY 
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the ſingle people to undertake a war againſt him: [e] for I do not 
find the Greeks themſelves united to each other, in ſincere affec- 
tion: nay, ſome among them ſcem to have more confidence in him, 


than in certain of their own body. In ſuch circumſtances, I ac- 
count it of the utmoſt moment, that we ſhould be ſtrictly atten- 
tive to the origin of this war; that it may be free from every im- 


putation of injuſtice, Let our armament be carried on with vi- 


gour; but let us carefully adhere to the principles of equity. For, 


ce] The ſacred war now raged in Grerde. 
The Phocians, Lacedemonians, and Athe- 
nians were engaged on one fide ; the Bce- 
otians, Theſſalians, Locrians, and ſome 
other inferior ſtates on che other; each 
party was harraſſed and exhauſted by the 
war. The Phocians had reaſon to com- 
plain of the Athenians, who proved an aſe- 
leſs and inaQtive ally, Whatever connexions 
had lately ſubſiſted between Athens and 
Sparta, this latter ſlate ſtill hated its an- 
tient rival, and was impatient to recover 
its former ſplendor and power. A proſpect 
of aſſiſtance from Perſia muſt have at once 
determined the Lacedemonians to detach 
themſelves from the confederacy, and to act 


againſt the Athenians 3 particularly if any 


plauſible pretence could be alledged for 
uniting with the Perſian. The Phocians, 
who were not always influenced by the 
moſt religious engagements, might fairly 
be ſuſpected of accepting effectual aſſiſtance 
from the great king without fcruple, and 
at once renouncing their. alliance with the 
Athenians. The Italian commentator ſup- 
poſes, that the orator expreſſes his appre- 
benſions only of the Lacedemonians, and 
that they are particularly pointed out, as 
the men who have more confidence in the 


Perfinn than in their own brethren; and 
who would ſacrifice every conſideration to 


the ſuppert of their wars with the Greeks. 


The Phocians, he obſerves, could not poſ- 
fibly unite with the Perfian, on account of 
the former injuries they had received from 
them, as well as of their invariable union 
with Athens, But a view of the politics 
of Greece, and indeed of the politics of all 
ages and nations, may convince us, that 


too much ſtreſs is not to be laid on ſuch an 


argument. Nor was there leſs to fear from 
the confederates. on the other fide. +, They 
fought with an inveterate and. implacable 
rancour ; and all their efforts were ſcarcely 
ſufficient to ſupport the quarrel. Their 
ſtrength was continually waſting, and their 
treaſures quite exhauſted : the moſt fayour- 
able occaſion for the great king to gain 
them to his purpoſes. The ſpeaker indeed 
declares, in ancther. part of his oration, 
that the 'Thebans would not concur. with 
the Perſian in any delign conſeſſedly form- 


ed againſt the nation of 'Greece. Yet ill 


they might, in their preſent circumſtances, 
and in a cauſe which they affected to con- 
fider as the cauſe of the nation, accept of 
his aſſiſtance. They ee e 
it in the courſe of this war. 
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in my opinion, Athenians, the ſtates of Greece (if it be once evi- 
dent and inconteſtable that the Kix G makes attempts againſt them) 
will inſtantly unite, and expreſs the moſt ardent gratitude to thoſe 
who were firſt to riſe, who, with them, ſtill ſtand faithfully and 
bravely to repel theſe attempts. But, while this is yet uncertain, 
ſhould you begin hoſtilities, I fear we may be obliged to fight 
againſt an enemy reinforced by thoſe very men, for whoſe intereſt 
we were ſo forward to expreſs our zeal. Yes! he will ſuſpend his 
deſigns, (if he hath really deſigns againſt the Greeks :) his gold 
will be diſperſed liberally amongſt them, his promiſes of friend- 
ſhip will be laviſhed upon them: while they, diſtreſſed in their 


private wars, and attentive only to ſupport them, will diſregard the 
general welfare of the nation, 


Into ſuch confuſion, into ſuch weak meaſures, let us not preci- 
pitate the ſtate. With reſpect to the KinG, you cannot purſue the 
ſame counſels with ſome others of the Greeks. Of theſe, many 
might, without the charge of inconſiſtency, negle& the reſt of 
Greece, while engaged in the -purſuit of private intereſt. But of 
you it would be unworthy, even though directly injured, to inflict - 
ſo ſevere a puniſhment on the guilty, as to abandon them to the 
power of the Barbarian. 


Thus are we circumſtanced : and let us then be careful, that 
we do not engage in this war upon unequal terms; that he, whom 
we ſuppoſe to entertain deſigns againſt the Greeks, may not re- 
commend himſelf to their confidence, ſo as to be deemed their 
friend. And how ſhall theſe things be effected? by giving public 
proof, that the forces of this ſtate are well appointed, and com- 
plete for action; but that in this our procedure we are deter- 
mined to adhere inviolably to juſtice. 


C Let 
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Let the bold and hazardous, who are vehement in urging you 
to war, attend to this. It is not difficult, when an aſſembly is 
convened, to acquire the reputation of courage : no, nor when 
dangers are actually impending, to ſpeak with an impaſſioned bold- 
neſs. But it is truly difficult, and it is our duty, in the time of 
danger, to ſupport the character of ſuperior bravery; in our coun- 
cils, to diſplay the ſame ſuperiority df wiſdom. * | 


I, on my part, ye men of Athens, think that a war with. the 
KINO may prove dangerous; in a battle, the conſequence of ſuch 
a war, 1 ſee no danger. And why? Becauſe wars of every kind 
require many advantages,. of naval force, of money, and of places. 
Here, he is ſuperior to the ſtate. In a battle, nothing is fo ne- 
ceſſary to inſure ſucceſs, as valiant troops: and, of theſe, we and 
our cqnfederates can boaſt the greater number. For this reaſon, I 
earneſtly recommend to you by no means to be the firſt to enter 
on a war: but, for an engagement, I think you ſhould be effectu- 
ally prepared. Were there one method of preparing to oppoſe 
Barbarians, and another for engaging with Greeks, then, we might 
expect with reaſon, that any hoſtile intentions againſt the Perfian- 
muſt be at once diſcovered. But as in every armament the man- 
ner is the ſame, the general provifions equally the fame, whether 
our enemies are to be attacked; or our allies be protected, and our 
rights defended; why, when we have [D] avowed enemies, ſhould. 
we ſeek for others? Shall we not prepare againſt the one, and be 
ready to oppoſe the other, ſhould. he attempt to. injure, us ?—Call 
now upon the Greeks to unite with yau.—But ſuppoſe ye ſhould. 
not readily concur with them in all their meaſures, (as ſome are 
by no means favourably inclined to this ſtate) can it be imagined 


[o] The Bœotians, Theſſalians, &c. were Phoeis; and the King of Macedon, by his 
the avowed enemies of Athens, in conſe- invaſions of their ſettlements in Thrace, 
qyence of the attachment of this ſtate to and other acts of hoſtility. 


g 
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that they will obey your ſummons ?—"" Certainly ; for we ſhall 
* convince them, that the KING forms deſigns againſt their in- 
* tereſts, which they do not foreſee.” —Ye powers ! is it poſſible, 
that you can be thus perſuaded? Yes; I know you are. But, 
whatever apprehenſions you may raiſe, they muſt influence theſe 
Greeks leſs forcibly than their diſputes with you, and with each 
other. And therefore the remonſtrances of your ambaſſadors will 
but appear like the tales of idle wanderers[z]. If, on the other 
hand, ye purſue the meaſures now propoſed, there is not a ſingle 
ſtate of Greece that will heſitate a moment to come in, and to ſol- 
licit your alliance, when they ſee [y] our thouſand hotſe, our in- 
fantry as numerous as could be wiſhed, our three hundred ſhips ; 
an armament which they muſt regard as their ſureſt refuge and 


defence. Should you apply for their affiſtance, you muſt appear 
as ſupplicahts : ſhould they refuſe it, you incur the ſhame of a re- 


C 2 pulſe. 


Le] In the original 8%» d 4x 1 PAYN- [r] At firſt ſight it may appear extraor- 
AHYOYEIN ol agi rr. It was dinary, that the orator ſhould ſpeak, in 
utged by the ſpeakers on the other ſids, high terms, of ſuch a body of one thouſand 
that ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent through hotſe. But we muſt cotifider, that Attica 
Greece, to repreſent the dangerous deſigns was a mountainous country, and therefore 
of the Perſian, and to exhort the ſeveral unfit for breeding horſes. In the infancy 
ſtates to ſuſpend their private animoſities, of the ſtate, when Athens was governed 
and to unite with the Athenians againſt the by kings, their cavalry amounted to no 
common enemy. The orator, who is en- more than ninety-ſix, each Nauzgzpia, or 
deavouring to repreſent the uſeleſs and in- twelfth part of a tribe, furniſhing two. But 
effectual nature of ſuch a meaſure, com- the number of ſuch diviſions was then but 
pares theſe ambaſſadors to the antient Rhap- forty-eight, as the tribes were originally 
ſodiſts, or Bards, whoſe lives were ſpent in but four. This ſmall body was, at firſt, an 
ttavelfing, and amuſing their entertainers object of derifion to the Perſians, at Ma- 
with ſongs and poems. And this ſimilitude rathon ; but afterwards'proved formidable 
ſeems to ariſe not only from their repeating and dangerous. After the defeat of the Per- 
the ſame declarations, But from the circum- ſians, the city began to increaſe in power, 
ſlance of going from city to city; and ex- and was inabled to raiſe a body of three 
eiting theit curioſity by their ſpeeches, hundred horſe; which, in the time of the 
without any other effect. Peloponneſian war, was augmented to 


K twelve 
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pulſe. But, if while your forces are completed, you ſuſpend 

your operations, the protection you then grant to them muſt ap- 
pear as the conſequence of their requeſt: and, be aſſured, they 
will all fly to you for this protection. | ; 


With theſe, and the like reflections, deeply impreſſed upon my 
mind, I have not laboured to prepare a bold, vain, tedious ha- 
rangue. No, my fellow-citizens, our preparations have been the 
ſole object of my thoughts, and the manner of conducting them 
with effect and expedition. Grant me your attention; and, if my 
ſentiments be approved, confirm them by your. voices. 


It is then the firſt, and moſt important part of preparation, to 
poſſeſs your minds with due reſolution ; ſo that every citizen, 
when called to action, may exert himſelf with alacrity and zeal. 
You know, that in every inſtance where, having firſt reſolved on 
your deſigns in concert, every ſingle member deemed it incum- 
bent on him to labour vigorouſly in the execution, you have never 
once proved unſucceſsful. But whenever we have firſt decreed ; 
and then each man hath turned his eyes on others, fondly ima- 
gining, that he himſelf need not act; that his neighbour would 
do all; our deſigns have never once been executed. 


With theſe ſentiments, and theſe vigorous reſolutions, I recom- 
mend that you ſhould proceed to the appointment of your TweLve 


twelve hundred, (as we learn from Thu- 
cyd. B. 2. and Æſchines Tlagan.) This 
was the greateſt body of cavalry the Athe- 
nians ever poſſeſſed, which ſeems, by the 
diſtrefles of the ſtate, to have been reduced 
to a thouſand, in the time of Demoſt- 
henes, as he mentions no greater number, 


though it was his buſineſs rather to mag- 


nify their force, in this paſſage, than to ex- 
tenuate it. The Equeſtrian Order was a 
rank of dignity at Athens, as among the 
Romans. But in latter times the citizens 
were allowed to keep this rank, and to ſub» 
ſtitute others to ſerve in their ſtead, 
Luccuzsini, 


HuNpREeD ; 
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HUuNDRED ; and raiſe them to two thouſand, by a farther addition 
of eight hundred. Thus, when all neceſſary deductions are made, 
of [o] thoſe who by their condition are excuſed from contributing, 
or by any circumſtances are unable to contribute, ſtill the original 
number of twelve hundred will remain complete. Theſe I would 
have formed into twenty clafles, each conſiſting of ſixty citizens, 
agreeably to the preſent conſtitution. And it is my opinion, 
that, of theſe claſſes, each ſhould be divided into five parts, conſiſt- 
ing of twelve perſons; ever attending to a juſt and equal diſtribu- 
tion of the richer with the poorer. Thus ſhould our citizens be 
arranged; the reaſon will appear, when the whole ſcheme of. the 


regulation hath been explained. 


But our ſhips ; how are they to be appointed? Let their whole 
number be fixed to three hundred, divided, by fifteenth parts, into 


twenty portions. 


Of [a] the firſt hundred let five ſuch parts, of 


the ſecond hundred five parts, and of the third hundred five be 


appointed to each claſs. 


Thus ſhall a fifteenth of the whole be 


allotted to every claſs ; three ſhips to each ſubdiviſion. 


[6] Thoſe who by their condition, &c.] 
Theſe are particularly ſpecified in the ori- 
ginal, i7wxa1guy, maiden- heireſſes; 5pparay 
orphans of the other ſex ; xanpexixay, men 
appointed to form a colony: and xoywwray, 
men incorporated into ſome certain ſocie- 
ties, which were exempted from contri- 
buting. From whence it ſeems evident, 
that the duty and the honour of compoſing 
the twelve hundred, who were to ſupply 
the exigencies of the ſtate, muſt have been 
annexed to ſome certain families; and con- 
tinued to them, when time and various cir- 
cumflances might have produced alterations 
of fortune in many. The inconveniencies 


which aroſe from hence were partly re- 
moved by the &:1;9+45, or exchanges of for- 
tunes, (of which ſee note on Phil. 1. p. 13.) 
and by allowing exemptions to perſons in 
certain circumſtances: yet, both theſe ex- 
pedients muſt have occaſioned delays, and 
retarded the buſineſs of the public. Hence 
the orator recommends the appointment of 
the additional eight hundred. 

[Rn] Of the firfl hundred let five, &c, It 
ſhould ſeem, from this paſſage, that each cen- 
tury of the three hundred ſhips were to be 
of a different rate and order, by this mi- 
nute ſpecification of five of the fir/t _—_— 
frve of the ſecond, Se. 


When 
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When theſe eſtabliſhments are made, I propoſe, [1] as the re- 
venue arifing from our lands amounts to fix thouſand talents, that, 
in order to have our funds duly regulated, this ſum may be di- 
vided into an hundred parts, of fixty talents each : that five of 
theſe parts may be aſſigned to each of the twenty great claſſes : 
which may thus give ſeverally to each of their diviſions a fingle 
part of fixty talents[x]. So that, if we ſhould have occaſion for 


[1] When, and in what manner, this 
eſtimate of the lands was made, we learn 
from Polybins, lib. 2. whoſe words ſhall 
be quoted immediately. That the barren 
lands of Attica ſhould produce ſuch a reve- 
nue [amounting, according to Arbuthnot's 
computation, to 1,162,5001.] ſeems won- 
derful; eſpecially as the lower rank of ct- 
tizens held their lands free from all taxa- 
tion. The ſoil of Athens itſelf is cele- 
brated by Homer, for its fertility. But 
this is of little moment, when the barren- 
neſs of the Attic territory in general is con · 
ſidered. But what faith Polybius? Tis 
vag unig "Abnyaiuv 8x, iolopnes Trot xa 8; 
xaigss els QnCaiuy tis Tov wes rg Aae 
Ao GveCauvoy TOAEROV Katt pupiss Hv dH. 
Toy gpalid rag, inaloy Ft enangev Tenge, ors 


Tore xgivailes and Tis agg rico dai Tay eig 


roy TOXEja0v £15 Popes ETyAHOAYTO THY TE xda 
x Thy  Atlumv, d wagav, xal Ta olxicg, owing 
de x Thy nor Sc ANN Ouas T0 TUUTAY 
riumic The àt lag it Tov taxa xinuy Fro 
KOTIOK xa TEvInxovie TaEXEvIong ; What biy- 
« torian hath not informed us, that the 
C Athenians, at the time when they en- 
«© gaged in war, on the part of Thebes 
% againſt the Lacedemonians, ſent ten 
„ thouſand men to the field, and manned 


« an hundred ſhips ; that the Athenians, I. 
& ap, in order to make a juſt eſtimate of 


an 


6 the ſubſidy they might properly grant 
& for this war, then proceeded to a general 


0 valuation of their lands, of the whole 
ce territory of Attica, their houſes, and all 


c their effects. And yet the whole valua- 
ce tion fell ſhort of ſix thouſand talents, by 
& two hundred and fifty,” Which agrees 
pretty exactly with this paſſage of Demoſt- 
henes. Lucckksixr. 

[x] One hundred ſhips ſeem to have 
been the ordinary marine eſtabliſhment at 
Athens; and to this the ordinary revenues 
feem to have been proportioned. When 
it was neceſſary to fit out an extraordinary 
number the additional charge was anſwered 
by an extraordinary taxation on the richer 
members of the ſtate. The paſſage beſore 


us is indeed conciſely expreſſed, as became 


a ſpeaker who addreſſed himſelf to perſons, 
to whom the leaſt hint was ſufficient. But 
the full meaning of it I take to be this: 
« If we have occaſion but for an hundred 
« ſhips, the charge of furnifhing each may 
de divided among twelve trierarchs, who 
are to be ſupplied for the expenee of this, 
and other preparations, with ſiæty ta- 
“ lents. If for two hundred, theſe twelve 
4 trierarchs,muft. provide two ſhips ; if for 
5 three hundred, three, Im every cafe the 
revenues of the ſtate are to be equally 

« divided 
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an hundred ſhips, fixty talents may be granted to each, and twelve 
trierarchs. If for two hundred, there may be thirty talents aſ- 
ſigned, and fix trierarchs to each; if for three hundred, twenty 
talents may.be ſapplied for each, and four trierarchs. 


In like manner, my fellow-citizens, upon a due eſtimate of the 
ſtores neceſſary for our ſhips, I propoſe, that, agreeably to the pre- 
ſent ſcheme, they ſhould be divided into twenty parts: that one 
good and effectual part ſhould be aſſigned to each of the great 
claſſes ; to be diſtributed among the ſmall diviſions in the juſt pro- 
portion. Let the twelve, in every ſuch divifien, demand their 
reſpective ſhares ; and let them have thoſe ſhips, which it is their 
lot to provide, thoroughly and expeditiouſly equipped. Thus may 
our ſupplies, our ſhips, our trierarchs, our ftores, be beſt pro- 
vided and ſupplied. And now I am ta lay before you a plain and 
eaſy method of completing this ſcheme. 


I fay, then, that your generals ſhould proceed to mark out ten 
dock-yards, as contiguous as. may. be: to each other, and capable 
of containing thirty veſſels each. When this is done, they ſhould. 
aſſign two claſſes, and thirty ſhips to each of theſe docks. Among, 
theſe alſo, they ſhould divide the tribes and the reſpective trie- 
rarchs ; ſo that two claſſes, thirty ſhips,. and one tribe may be aſ- 


« divided amongſt them. But the greater 
« the force required, the greater muſt be 
« the burden on the trierarchs, who are 
© to be taxed fer the additional expence, 
c if any ſuch may be required, for fitting 
aut the fleet, and. completing; the other 
& parts of the intended armament.” This 
latter part, indeed, is not expreſſed, or in- 
finuated'; but I take it to be underftood. 
Vet, if my explanation ſhould not be in- 


tirely conſonant to the ſentiments of the 


learned reader, who may have the curioſity 
to examine this part of. the oration with 
accuracy, I muſt endeavour to ſcreen my- 
ſelf from the ſeverity of his cenſure, by ſub- 


ſoribing to the following ingetinous decla- 
ration of WoLFius: «„ Whatever is here 


& {ſaid of fleets, ſtores, armaments, and 


bas ſupplies, muſt, to us, who never ſaw a 


« fleet, or war, and never were converſant 
«- in affairs of ſtate, be attended witty con- 
« ſiderable- obſcurity.” 2] 
figned 
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ſigned to each. Let then each tribe divide it's allotted ſtation into 
three parts, and the ſhips in like manner, Let theſe third parts 
be diſtributed by lot. Thus ſhall one tribe preſide over one intire 
diviſion of your ſhipping ; and each third of a-tribe take care of 
one third of ſuch diviſion ; and thus ſhall you know, at all times, 
firſt, where each tribe is ſtationed ;- then, where each third ; then, 
who are the trierarchs; and laſtly, the number of your ſhips. 
Let affairs be once ſet in motion after this manner ; and, if any 
thing hath been omitted (as it is by no means eaſy to provide ac- 
curately for every circumſtance) the execution will itſelf diſcover 
it. And thus may your whole marine, and all it's ſeveral parts, be 
uniformly and exactly regulated, 


And now, as to money, as to any immediate ſupplies ; ſenſible 
as I am, that the opinion I am now to declare muſt appear extra- 
ordinary ; yet I will declare it: for I truſt, that, when duly 
weighed, it will be found the only one which reaſon can recom- 
mend; and which muſt be approved by the event. I ſay then, 
that, at this time, we ſhould not ſpeak at all of money: we have 
a fund, if occaſions call for it, a great, an honourable, and an 
equitable fund. Should you attempt to raiſe it now; far from 
ſucceeding in ſuch an attempt, you could not depend on gaining 
it when really wanted. But, ſuſpend your inquiries, and you wilt 
ſecure it. What fund is this, which now hath no being, yet will 
be found hereafter ? This appears a kind of myſtery ; but I ſhall 
explain it. Caſt your eyes round through all this city. Within 
theſe walls, Athenians, there are treaſures, I had almoſt ſaid, equal 
to thoſe of all other ſtates. But ſuch is the diſpoſition of their 
poſſeſſors, that if all our ſpeakers were to ariſe with the moſt 
alarming declarations, ** That the KINO was marching againſt us; 
* that he was at our gates; that the danger did not admit of any 
« poſſibility of doubt: If, with theſe ſpeakers, as many miniſters 
of heaven were to ariſe, and pronounce the fame declarations 
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as the warning of the gods; ſo far would theſe men be from con- 
tributing, that they would not even diſcover their riches ; they 
would not acknowledge the poſſeſſion of them. But ſhould 
it once appear, that all thoſe dangers, denounced with ſo much 
terror, were really, and, in fact, impending ; where is the wretch 
that would not give freely, that would not preſs to be admitted to 
contribute? For who would chuſe to abandon his life and for- 
tune to the fury of an enemy, rather than give up a ſmall portion 
of his abundance, for the ſafety of himſelf, and all the reſt of his 
poſſeſſions ? Thus ſhall we find treaſures, when occaſions really 
demand them ; but not till then. Let us not therefore inquire for 
them now. Suppoſe that we were now ſtrictly to exact the ſub- 
ſidies from all our citizens ; the utmoſt we ſhould raiſe would be 
more contemptible than none. Imagine the experiment made : it 
is propoſed to exact an hundred part of the revenue arifing from 
our lands. Well then; this makes juſt ſixty talents. ** Nay, but 
« we will raiſe a fiftieth part.” This doubles the ſum ; we have 
then one hundred and twenty talents. But what is this to thoſe 
hundreds, or thoſe thouſands of camels, which, they aſſure us, 
are employed to carry the King's money? But ſuppoſe it were 
agreed to raiſe a twelfth part, amounting to five hundred talents. 
This, in the firſt place, would be too great a burden; and, if im- 
poſed, ſtill the fund produced would be inſufficient for the war. 
Let then all our other preparations be completed ; but, as to mo- 
ney, let the poſſeſſors keep it; and never can they keep it for a 
nobler public ſervice. When their country calls for it, then ſhall 
they freely and zealouſly contribute. 

This, my fellow-citizens, is a practicable ſcheme ; a ſcheme 
highly honourable and adyantageous ; worthy of this ſtate to be 
reported to wp KINO; and which muſt ſtrike him with no ſmall 
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terror. He fL] knows, that by three hundred veſſels, of which 
one hundred only were ſupplied by. us, his anceſtors loſt a thou- 
ſand ſhips, He will hear, that now, we have, ourſelves, equipped 
three hundred. He cannot then, if he hath not loſt all reaſon, 
he cannot deem it a trivial matter to make this ſtate his enemy. 
If, from a dependance on his treaſures, he is tempted to entertain 
proud thoughts, he will find this but a vain dependance, when 
compared with your reſources. [M] They tell us he is coming 
with heaps of gold; but when theſe are once diſperſed, he muſt 
look for new ſupplies. Not the richeſt ſtreams, not the deepeſt 
ſources, but muſt, at length, be totally exhauſted, when we co- 
piouſly and conſtantly drain away their waters. But we, he will 
be told, have a perpetual reſource in our lands; a fund of ſix 
thouſand. talents. And with what ſpirit we defend theſe lands 
againſt invaders, his anceſtors, who fought at Marathon, could 


beſt inform him. Let us continue to conquer; and our treaſures 


cannot ever fail, 


Nor yet do I think their terrors juſtly founded, who apprehend, that 


he may employ his gold in raiſing a large army of mercenaries. I do, 


indeed, believe, that in an expedition againſt Egypt, againſt [N]Orontes, 


[1] Whoever conſults Herodotus will 
find that Demoſthenes is by no means exat 
in his account, either of the Athenian, or 
Perſian fleets; but we are not to expect 
hiſtorical preciſion from the orator. His 
repreſentations are ſuited to delight and ani- 
mate his hearers ; and probably his ſucceſs 


was too great to give them leiſure to at- 


tend to any innaccuracy in his account. 

[M] It is juſt now, the orator hath repre- 
preſented the wealth of Athens as con- 
temptible, that of Perſia as magnificent 
and great. Now, on the contrary, the re- 


or 


ſources of Perſia are neither ſolid nor perma- 
nent; the riches of Athens great and inex- 
hauſtible . Various are the inſtances of this 
artifice in Demoſthenes ; which the judici- 
ous reader cannot fail to obſerve without 
the direction of the annotator. | 
[N] Two of this name are mentioned in 
hiſtory, The firſt was put to death by the 
younger Cyrus, on account of a conſpira- 
cy. The other, whom Demoſthenes points 
out, was a ſatrap of Myſia, and ſerved in 
the army which Artaxerxes fent againſt Cy- 
prus, under the command of Teribazus. 


On 
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or any of the other Barbarians, there are many of the Greeks 
that would gladly receive his pay: not from any zeal for 
aggrandiſing him; but each in order to obtain ſuch a ſupply 
as might relieve their preſent neceſſities. But I never can per- 
ſuade myſelf, that any one Greek would aſſiſt him to con- 
quer Greece. Whither ſhould he turn, after ſuch an event ? Would 
he go and be a ſlave in Phrygia? [o] He muſt know, that, when 
we take up arms againſt the Barbarian, we take them up for our 
country, for our lives, for our cuſtoms, for our liberty, and all 
ſuch ſacred rights. Who then could be ſo baſe as to ſacrifice him- 
ſelf, his parents, the ſepulchres of his anceſtors, his country, to a 
trifling pittance? Surely, no man! 


Nor is it the intereſt of the Perſian, that his mercenaries ſhould 
ſubdue the Greeks : for they who can conquer us muſt firſt prove 
ſuperior to him. And it is by no means his ſcheme, by deſtroy- 
ing us, to loſe his own empire. His wiſhes are to command all ; 
if this cannot be obtained, at leaſt he would ſecure his power 
over his own ſlaves. | 


On this occaſion he attempted to ruin the 
reputation of his general; was detected and 
diſgraced: and, in revenge, joined with 
the rebels of Egypt, Caria, and Phrygia, 
and headed the army they had raiſed againſt 
the King. But, in hopes of recovering his 
credit at the Perſian court, and of gaining 
the command of ſome maritime towns, he 
betrayed the forces, &c. of the rebels into 
the hands of the king's lieutenants, Hiſ- 
tory ſpeaks no farther of this Orontes. But, 
as in this year, the eighth from the time of 
his revolt, Demoſthenes mentions him as 


D 2 


an enemy to the Perſian, we may conjec- 
ture, that his laſt ſervices had been diſre- 
garded, and that he had again taken up 
arms. LuUCCHESINI. 
[0] 1 cannot perſuade myſelf that there 
is occaſion to point out to the reader the 
force and pertinency of this argument, al- 
though it be elliptically expreſſed. To be 
aſſured of the true ſignification of the phraſe 
Tos Toy Baca, we need but caſt our 
eyes to a ſentence a little farther on; # 
jv ye Tay IPO Tz; tauls Tpoyivs; WOAEWWY, 
from the wars waged againſi his anceſtors. 


If 
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If then it be imagined that the Thebans will unite with him; 
—[e] it is a hard part to ſpeak of Thebes in this aſſembly : for 
ſuch is your averſion to this people, that you will not hear the 
voice of truth itſelf, if it ſeems at all to favour them. However, 
it is the duty of thoſe who debate on great affairs, by no means, 
and on no pretence whatever, 'to ſuppreſs any argument which 
may prove of uſe.—l ſay then, that ſo far muſt the Thebans be 
from ever, at any time, uniting with the Kine againſt the Greeks, 
that they would freely give the greateſt treaſures, were they poſ- 
ſeſſed of them, to purchaſe a fair occaſion of atoning for their 
antient errors with reſpect to Greece. But, let the Thebans be 
ever ſo unhappily diſpoſed, ſtill we muſt all be ſenſible, that, if 
they unite with him, their enemies muſt neceſſarily unite with the 
Greeks. And I truſt, that the cauſe of juſtice, and the friends to 
this cauſe, will ever prove ſuperior to traitors, and to all the force 
of the Barbarian, Let us not then yield to theſe extravagant 
alarms; nor raſhly brave all conſequences, by being firſt to take 
up arms. | 


20 


Nor do I think that any other of the Grecian ſtates ſhould look 
upon this war with terror. Is there a man among them, who is not 


[Pp] The hiſtory of both nations ac- prejudices. He conſidered, without par- 


counts for the deteſtation with which the 
Athenians are ſuppoſed to hear the name 
of the Thebans: and perhaps it were 
impoſſible, that two nations, ſo different 
in genius and manners, ever ſhould en- 
tertain any ſentiments of friendſhip and 
eſteem for each other. Our Orator, how- 
ever, was far ſuperior to vulgar national 


_ paſſion. 


tiality, the real intereſts of his country, 
whoſe welfare ſhould be a ftateſman's 
Yet, his regard for the people 
of "Thebes was numbered, by Æſchines, 
among his crimes.— The error, which, he 
fays, they would, if poſſible, redeem, was 
their joining with Xerxes in his invaſion 
of Greece. FRANCIS, 


ſenſible, 
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ſenſible, that Q] while they regarded the Perſian as their common 
enemy, and maintained a. firm union with each other, their for- 
tune was completely happy: but when, by a fatal reliance on his 
friendſhip, they were betrayed into conteſts and diſſenſions among 
themſelves, their calamities were ſo great, as to exceed all the 
imprecations, which the moſt inveterate malice could invent? And 
ſhall that man, whom fortune, whom Heaven itſelf pronounces, as 
a friend, unprofitable; as an enemy, of advantage; | ſhall he, I 
ſay, be feared ? By no means. Vet let us have the due regard to 
ourſelyes ; let us have the due attention to the diſorders and 
ſuſpicions of the reſt of Greece; . and let us not incur the 
charge of injuſtice, Could we, indeed, with all the Greeks 
united firmly on our ſide, attack him ſingle and unſupported, I 
ſhould not then ſuppoſe that you could be charged with inju- 
ſtice. But, as this is not to be expected, let us be cautious; 
let us afford him no pretence of appearing to aſſert the rights 
of the other Greeks. If we continue quiet, his applications to 
them will be ſuſpicious: if we are the firſt to take up arms, 
he will ſeem juſtified, by our hoſtilities, in his attempts to gain 
their friendſhip. 


Do not then diſcover to the world the melancholy ſtate of 
Greece, by inviting thoſe to an alliance, whom you cannot 
gain; and by engaging in a war, which you cannot ſupport. 
Be quiet, be reſolute, be prepared. Let not the emiſſaries of 


[e] The well-known and great events, commentator in ſuppoſing, that they had 
deſcribed in the hiſtory of Greece, con- the Lacedemonians particularly in view 


firm theſe obſervations of the Orator fully, to whom they are, indeed, eminently ap- 
with reſpe&t to all the Grecian ſtates. plicable. 


Yet, we may concur with the Italian 


Perſia 
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Perſia report to their King, that Greece and Athens are diſ- 
trated in their councils, are confounded by their fears, are torn 
by diſſenſions. No: let them rather tell him, that if it were 
not equally ſhameful for the Greeks to violate their honour 
and their oaths, as it is to him matter of triumph, they would 
have long fince marched againſt him; and that, if you now do 
not march, you are refrained ſolely by a regard to your own 
dignity : that it is your prayer to all the gods, that he may 
be ſeized with the infatuation which once poſſeſſed his anceſ- 
tors; and then, he would find no defect of vigour in your 
meaſures. He knows, that by our wars with his anceſtors, 
this ſtate became happy and powerful; that, by our peaceful 
demeanour before theſe wars, we acquired a ſuperiority over the 
other Grecian ſtates, never more obſervable than at preſent. 
He knows, that the affairs of Greece require ſome power to be 
either voluntarily or accidentally the inſtrument of a general . 


peace: he knows, that he himſelf muſt prove that inſtrument, 


if he once attempts to raiſe a war. And therefore, theſe infor- 
mations will have their due weight and credit. 


That I may not longer abuſe your patience, I ſhall ropent 
the ſum of my advice, and then deſcend. 


L 


You ſhould prepare your force againſt your preſent enemies: 


you ſhould uſe this force againſt the KING, againſt any pow- 


er that may attempt to injure you. But never be the firſt 
to break through the bounds of juſtice, either in council or in 


action. You ſhould be ſollicitous, not that our ſpeeches, but 


that our conduct may be worthy of our illuſtrious deſcent. Act 


' thus, and you will ſerve not yourſelves only, but the men 
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who [oppoſe theſe 


reſentment hereafter, if they be not ſuffered to miſlead you 
now. [R] 


23 


meaſures: for they will not feel your 


[a] What effect this oration had on „ it, as the wiſeſt meaſure, not to aſſign 


the people, we may learn from a paſ- 
ſage in the oration for the Rhodians ; of 
which the following is a tranſlation : 
« There are ſome among you who may 
« remember, that, at the time when the 
« affairs of Perſia were the ſubject of our 
« conſultations, I was the firſt, the only, 
« or almoſt the only one, to recommend 


« your enmity to the King, as the mo- 
« tive of your armament: to make your 
<< preparations againſt your avowed adver- 
« faries, but to employ them even againſt 
« him, ſhould he attempt to injure you. 
« Nor did I urge theſe things without 
« your full concurrence : they were re- 
« ceived with applauſe.” 


Eid of the ORATION on the CLASSES. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


T7 N order to prepare the reader for the peruſal of the following 

oration, it is neceſſary to recal to his view ſome of the late im- 
portant tranſattions in Greece, He is not to be informed of the 
flouriſhing condition of Sparta, after the famous Peloponnefian war ; 
the immoderate ambition of that flate, and the war in which the 
Spartans were conſequently involved with Thebes. The conduct and 
vigour of Epaminondas the J. heban proved fatal to Sparta, and 
the battle of Leuctra put an end to the tyraznical dominion which 
this ſlate had long exerciſed in Peloponneſus. 


Immediately after this battle, ſeveral of the Peloponnefan ſtates 
revolted from the Lacedemonians. The Meſſenians, their ancient 
rivals, were reſtored to their original ſettlement, by the Theban arms, 
after many ages of difper/ion. The Arcadians, and Argives, aſſerted 
their independency, and,  affited by the Thebans, took up arms againſt 
their former ſovereigns. The Spartans, now, ſeemed on the point of 


E 2 having 
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having their ruin completed; they were reduced to fortify their city, 
whoſe defenceleſs condition had been ſo long their boaſt; they armed © 
fix hundred of their flaves, and ſent a deputation to Athens, humbly 
to ſollicit the afiftance of their old rivals, in this their Aate 3 
extremity. 


The Athenians, who began to conceive a jealouſy of the rifing 
power of Thebes, readily conſented to join with the Lacedemonians. 
Ipbicrates was ſent, with twelve thouſand men, to their relief; and, 
upon advice received, that Epaminondas was marching againſt La- 
cedæmon, at the head of the Thebans, Argives, and Arcadians, 
Chabrias was diſpatched, with another reinforcement, to 1925 the 
Spartans and their confederates. 


I is not to the preſent purpoſe to mention — the ſe- 
veral events in the courſe of this war. It is only neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that the Arcadians, in order the better to ſecure that liberty, 
for which they now contended, determined to collect all their force 
into one body, brought the detached ſettlements of their countrymen 
to an union and fixed their common refidence in a city, built by 
the advice and aſſiſtance of Epaminondas, (if we may believe Pau- 
ſaniat and called Megalopolis, or the GREAT CITY. This was . 
one conſiderable barrier againſt the Lacedemonian power in Pelo- 
ponneſus ; which fill fubhhed, together with the other equitable 

regulations of AF. for fecuring the liberty of the Pelo- 


Ponngfhans. 


E beſe were confidered, by the Lacedemonians, as ſo many memorials - 
of their diſgrace. And the leaſt reſpite from the calamities of an 
unſucceſsful war was ſufficient to inſpire them with an earneſt de- 
fire of recovering their ancient power and ſuperiority. Greece was 
now barraſſed by the ſacred war. Several cities, of inferior note, 

bad. 
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had changed their maſters, in the courſe of this quarrel. 'The re- 
eſtabliſhment of peace, and a ſettlement of the whole nation of Greece, _ 
were univerſally urged as objects highly worthy of the general ar- 
tention. And now, Archidamus, the king of Sparta, a ſubtle and 
deſigning prince, propoſed a plan for this purpoſe, in appearance ad- 
vantageous to the whole body, but, in effect, only calculated to re- 
fore the ſuperiority of Sparta. He propoſed, that, in order to 


reftore the general tranquillity, the ſeveral cities ſhould be re- * 
in the ſame condition as before the late wars. 


This was à4 a ſcheme which promiſed ſome advantage to all the 
leading ſlates. Oropus, a city on the confines Bæotia, once com- 
manded by the Athenians, and ſtill claimed as their right, but now 
Peſſeſſed by the Thebans, muſt have returned to it's ancient maſters. 
Theſpia and Platæa, tuo eminent cities in Bæotia, that: bad felt 
the jealouſy and revenge of Thebes, and now lay ſubverted and de- 
populated, were, by the ſame plan, to be reſtored and fortified. The 
Pbocians were to give up two important acquiſitions gained in the 
courſe of the ſacred war; the cities of Orchomenus and Coronæa. 
But theſe, and the other Beotian cities, were only to acknowledge 
Thebes, as the principal and leading city in Bæotia, without any 
abſolute ſubmiſſion, or dependance, and without any obedience to that 
juriſdiction, which the Thebans claimed, and had exerciſed over them. 
On the other hand, Peloponneſus was to be reduced to it's former 
ate of dependance; the cities of Meſſene and Megalopolis were to 

be defiroyed, and their inhabitants diſperſed; ſo as to reſtore the 
Spartans to the power of reſuming that tyrannical dominion, which 
they had formerly exerciſed over their neighbours. 


Archidamus began with endeavouring to regain that autho#mty in 
Peloponnefus, to which the S/artans aſpired. A diſpute was ſoon 
ras * between Sparta and Argos, about the boundaries of their 
dominions. 
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dominions. And the king of Sparta, having in uain attempted ts 
Succeed, by prattifing ſecretly with Nicgſtratus the principal citizen 
of Argos, determined to baue recourſe to arms, 


The people of Megalopolis were equally concerned in this quarrel 
A war was on the point of breaking out in Peloponneſus ; each 
fide was aſfiduous to gain over the other ſlates of Greece. And on 
this occafion both the Megalopolitans and Lacedemonians ſent their 
ambaſſadors to Athens; the one to ſollicit for aſſillance and ſupport ; 


the other to prevail on the Athenians to continue neuter. 


On this occaſion was the aſſembly convened, in which the follow- 
ing Oration was delivered. Each ſlate had its partiſans in this 
aſſembly, and the ſpeakers, on both fides, ſeem to have delivered their 
ſentiments with the utmoſt heat and animofity. The orators who 
oppoſed the demands of Megalopolis urged the connexions of Athens 
with the Lacedamonians in the Theban war, and the diſhonour 
and inconſiſtency of arming ggainſt their old fellow-ſoldiers. They 
repreſented the old attachment of the Megalopolitans to Thebes in 
the mojt odious and ſuſpicious colours; and declared, that, by ſup- 
porting them, and depreſſing Lacedæmon, they would in effect render 
the Theban power highly formidable, if not irreſiſtible; nor did 
they forget to urge, that, by acquieſcing in the attempts of La- 
cedæmon to re-eſtabliſh it's power in Peloponneſus, they themſelves 
would be intitled to the alliance of that late, in order to re- 
cover the dominions which had been wreſted from them. Through 
this whole debate the Athenians ſeem to have been intirely inſli- 
enced by motives of policy and convenience. And the reader will 
find theſe urged by Demoſthenes, with the utmoſt addreſs and arti- 
fice, "an favour of the people of Megalopolis, in the following Ora- 
tion. * 


T hat 
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That this Oration was pronounced in the archonſhip of Theode- 
mus or Eudemus, we are informed by Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus 
{in Epiſt. ad Amma.) And this Eudemus was Archon, according 
to Diodorus, thi the fourth year of the hundred and fixth Olympiad. 
In the beginning of the next year the Lacedæmonians made their 
irruption into Arcadia. So that it is probable, that the ambaſſa- 
dors were received at Athens, about the latter end of the year, 
(i. e. 4 little before the ſummer ſolſtice} when the Lacedemonians 


were juſt preparing to take the field, and the Arcadians threatened 
with immediate danger. 


THE 
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EX HE ſpeakers on both ſides ſeem to me, ye men of 
Athens, equally to blame; the partiſans of the Ar- 
| 4 T RK cadians, and the advocates for Lacedæmon. Like 

x the deputies of theſe communities, not like your 
citizens, to whom their deputations are addreſſed, 
they accuſe, they inveigh againſt each other [a]. This, I ſay, is 
to act like deputies: but to ſpeak with a true patriot ſpirit, 


[a] This heat and acrimony did not 
always proceed from conviction and zeal 
for the public intereſt. Every city, or com- 
munity, that ſollicited any matter in the 

| Athenian aſſembly, firſt took care to ſecure 
managers and advocates, among the po- 
pular ſpeakers. If the interpoſition of theſe 


3 to 


pleaders proved ſucceſsful, they were ſome- 
times rewarded with a ſtatue orected in the 


city, whoſe intereſts they had ſupported ; 


ſometimes, and, indeed, more frequently, 
with a ſum of money. Agreements were 
formally made, and, in ſome caſes, ſecu- 


rities given for the payment of this fee. 


In 
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to attend intirely to the intereſt of the ſtate, free from all factious 
principles : theſe are their duties, who afſume the character of our 
cue lors. But now, were not their perſons known, did they 
net ſpeak our language, I ſhould have taken many of them for 
two diſtin& peapie, the one of Arcadia, the other of Lacedwmon. 


How hazardous a pan it is to urge your real intereſts is to me 
apparent: for in this violence of oppoſition, where you are all 
alike deceived, as well the fayourers of this, as the ſupporters of 
the oppoſite opinion, ſhould a man attempt to point out the juſt 
mean between them, and ſhould you prove impatient of direction, 
he would gratify neither party; he would be calumniated by both. 
Yet ſtill, I freely chuſe, if ſuch muſt be my fate, rather to be 
thought weakly impertinent, than to ſuffer any men to miſlead 
you from what I deem moſt advantageous to the ſtate. There are 
other points, of which, if I have your permiſſion, I ſhall here- 
after ſpeak. I now proceed, from principles acknowledged 


equally by all, to deduce ſuch truths, as I think of the — 
moment. 


IJ There is not a man Who can deny, that it is for the in- 
*ereſt of Athens, that both the Lacedæmonians, and the Thebans 
Ax oth. 
In the oration of Zſchines againſt Cteſi- [B]. There is not @ man, c. Upon this 


Phon, we have one inſſtanoe of a tranſac- 
tion, of this nature, between'the city of 
Oreum and Demoſthenes himſelf; where 
the ſtipulation was ſo notorious as to ap- 
pear upon the public records of this city: 
and fo frm and binding, as to oblige the 
people of Oreum, in a time of their diſtreſs, 
to mortgage their revenues to the orator, 
as a ſecurity ſor the ſum agreed on; and 
to {pay intereſt, monthly, until the ꝓrinc i- 
pal could be diſcharged. 


principle it is, that the orator founds all his 


reaſoning. The wats, which theſe three 
leading ſtates carried on againſt each other, 
were either for acquiring, or fupporting, or 


recovering the ſovereignty in Greece, A 
paſſion for this pre-eminence conſtituted the 
principal part of national virtue and merit. 


They talked, indeed, of the intereſt of the 


whole body of Greece, of an extenſive re- 
gard and affection to this body, and of the 
neceſſity of a juſt balance of power. Yet, 


* 
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alſo, ſhould be weak. But ſuch is the preſent ſtate of thirigs (if any 
conjecture may be formed from the diſcourſes we ſa often hear) 
that, if [c] Orchomenus and Theſpia and Platæa he repoopled, the 
Thebans muſt be weak; that the Lacedæmonians fp], if Arcadia 
be reduced to their obedience, and the GREAT c1TY be poſſeſſed 
by them, muſt once become powerful. We are therefore ta he 
careful not to ſuffer theſe to be great and formidable, before the 
others are reduced; nor to betray ourſelves into greater inconve- 
niencies by the ſtrength of Lacedæmon, than can poſſibly be com- 

F 2 penfated 


in theſe bon of degeneraey at leaſt, the duty 
of aggrandifing their own community was 
frequently made the great law of the mora- 
lity of ſtateſmen. And this contributed no 
leſs to the final ruin of the Grecian ſtates, 
than their luxury and corruption. Gra- 
„ ciz civitates dum imperare ſingulæ cu- 
<« piunt, imperium omnes perdideruat .” 
faith Juſtin. A ſtrict union, with each o- 
ther, was neceſſary, even to the being and 
ſupport of each. But, for extenſive domi- 
nion, the conſtitution and circumſtances 
even of the moſt eminent of their commu- 
nities were by ng means calculated, | 

Le] There were two cities in Greece of 
this name, the one in Arcadia; the other, 
of which the orator here ſpeaks, in Bœotia, 
an antient and illuſtrious city, to which 
Thebes was tributary, in the heroic times, 


until Hereules inabled it to aſſert it's inde- | 


pendence. After the battle of Leuctra, the 
Thebans determined to reduce this rival 
City to their obedience, but were reftrained 
by the moderation of Epaminondas, who 
prevailed on his countrymen to admit the 
people of Orchomenus to their alliance, in- 
ſtead of reducing them to ſlavery. How- 
ever, aſter the battle of Mantinza, in which 


this general fell, the Thebans found a pre- 
tence for executing their former ſevere pur- 
paſes againſt Orchomenys, Three hun- 
dred Orchomenian cayalry bad joined with 
certain Theban. exiles, in a conſpiracy to 
overturn the ariſtocratical conſlitution of 
Fhebes : and were betrayed by thoſe whom 
they had agreed to aſſiſt. The Thebans, 
not contented with config their venge; 


ance to the guilty, ſeized the city of Or- 


chomenus, put the citizens to the ſword, 
and made ſlaves of their wives and chil- 
dren. LuecHEsNt. 

Of Theſpia and Platza the reader will 


find ſome ſhort gecqunt. in the pote [5] on 
the gration on the peace. The yicinity of 
theſe three cities to Thebes, ang their ha- 
tred to the Thebans, infpired by the re- 
membrance of injuries never to be forgot- 
ten, ſufficiently explain the affertion of De- 
moſthenes. 
_ [0] Fhe ſubverſion of the Lacedæmonian 
power ſeems to have been not fo much the 
effet of the defeat at Leudtra, as of the 
revolt of their allies ia Pcloponneſus, and 
particularly of the Arcadians, It was not 
difficult for a warlike nation to have re · aſ- 
ſembled and reinforced it's troops, after 
ſuch 
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penſated by the weakneſs of Thebes. Not that we aſſert, that 
it is more eligible to have the Lacedemonians our enemies than 
the Thebans. This is not the point we would ſupport; but that 
neither of them ſhould have the power of injuring us in any in- 
ſtance: for thus only can our fears be removed, and our ſecurity 
eſtabliſhed. - 


But it will be ſaid, Yes! This is indeed a point of the utmoſt 
«© moment: yet it is grievous to make thoſe our allies, againſt 
% whom we fought at Mantinæa; to unite with them againſt the 
«« very men with whom we then ſhared the dangers of the field.“ 

Grievous I confeſs it is. But let ſuch delicacy gain ſome attention 
among others. Let the parties once agree to live in peace, and 
we ſhall not, we need not, fend ſupport to the Megalopotitans : 
our ſwords ſhall not then be drawn againſt our old fellow-ſoldiers. 
One party (as they profeſs) are already in alliance with us, the 
other are now ſolliciting our alliance: What have we farther to 
defire ? But what if juſtice ſhould be violated ? if war ſhould be 
reſolved on? 


If it be the ſole object of debate, whether we ſhould give up the 
GREAT CITY to the dominion of Lacedzmon, or no; let us give 
it up: I do not contend againſt it, though it be not juſt : let us 
not arm againſt thoſe who once ſhared with us the dangers of the 
field. But as we are all convinced, that, if once maſters of this. 


fuch an engagement. Nor could the The- 
bans have ventured to purſue their victory 
ſo far, as even to threaten Sparta with fla- 
very, unleſs they had been aſſiſted by the 
Arcadians. Hence both the Thebans and 
Athenians ever courted the alliance of the 
Peloponneſians, and cultivated their friend- 
hip with the greateſt aſſiduity. And hence 


the orator is juſtly warranted to obſerve, 
that the power of Lacedæmon muſt riſe to 
a formidable pitch, by the reduction of the 
Arcadians, who, by the extent of their ter- 
ritory, and the ſtrength of their towns, 
were, next to Sparta, evidently the moſt 
conſiderable of the Peloponneſian ſtates. 
LUCCHESINI. 


| city, 
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city, they will inſtantly attack Meſſenè, let any one of thoſe, who 
have been ſo ſevere on the Megalopolitans, ariſe and fay, what 
conduct he would recommend to us on ſuch an emergency. They 
are ſilent. But you are not to be informed, that, whether they 
ſhould urge us, or diſſuade us, we ſhould be obliged to fend ſuc- 
cours, both [E] by thoſe ſacred oaths, which engage us to Meſſenè, 
and by our intereſt, which requires that this city ſhould ſubſiſt. 
Conſider, therefore, with yourſelves, which would be the nobleſt 
and moſt benevolent procedure, to begin your oppoſition to the 
incroachments of Lacedzmon, by the defence of the Megalopoli - 
tans, or that of the Mefſenians. In the one caſe, you will appear 
attentive only to the ſafety of the Arcadians, and to the ſolid eſta- 
bliſhment of that tranquillity, for which you have expoſed your- 
felves to the dangers and the toils of war. In the other, all man- 
kind muſt ſee, that, in defending Meſſenè, you act, not ſo much 
from principles of equity, as from your fears of Lacedemon. Our 
deſigns and actions ſhould be juſt: but we ſhould be careful, 


that, at the ſame time, they may alſo prove conducive to our 
intereſt [y]. 


It 


[z] The Lacedzmonians, mortified and 
incenſed at the re-eſtabliſhment of Meſſenè, 
refuſed to include this ſtate in the general 
peace, which was made after the battle of 
Mantinza; and when the Thebans were 


[r] The reaſoning in this paſſage may 
poſſibly deſerve to be opened and illuſtrated, 
ſomewhat farther than can be done by a 
ſimple detail of hiſtorical facts. It is one 
of the numberleſs inſtances of our orator's 


once involved in the Phocian war, deter- 
mined to ſeize the opportunity of oppreſ- 
ſing thoſe Peloponneſians, who had united 
with their rivals, Hoſtilities were declared 
againſt the Meſſenians: this people applied 
for ſuccour to the Athenians, who engaged 
to defend them againſt invaſions, though 
they refuſed to affiſt them in any offenſive 
meaſures. This ſeems to have been the. 


engagement to which the orator refers. 


accommodating his ſtyle and manner cf ad- 
dreſs to the quickneſs and livelineſs of his 
countrymen ; and complimenting their un- 
derſtandings, by leaving ſomething to be 
ſupplied by them. The purport of his ar- 
gument ſeems to be this: “ Sooner or 
later, we muſt oppoſe the attempts of 


% Lacedzmon to extend their ſovereignty. 


« ur own intereſt requires it, as well our 
« regard to equity, and the general intereik 


«c of 
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It is urged, by thoſe who have ſpoken on the other ſide, that 
we ſhould endeavour to regain Oropus. But ſhould we now make 
thoſe our enemies, who would aſſiſt us in this deſign, we muſt 
forfeit all hopes of their aſſiſtance. It is my opinion too, that we 
ſhould attempt to regain Oropus. But that Lacedæmon will now 
become our enemy, if we unite with thoſe Arcadians who ſue for 
our alliance ; they [a] of all men ſhould never aſſert, who per- 
ſuaded us to ſupport the Lacedæmonians in the time of their diſ- 
treſs. For, ——4 the whole body of the Peloponneſians was ready 
to unite with us; when they called on us to lead them againſt the 
Lacedæmonians; the very men who now urge this objection, [1] per- 
ſuaded you to reject their overtures, (which forced them to apply 
to Thebes, then their ſole reſource) and to expend your treaſures, 
and indanger your perſons, in defence of Lacedæmon. Surely, 
you could not have ated with ſuch ſpirit, to ſave this people, 
had you been fairly told, that, when once ſaved, no reſtraint muſt 
be preſcribed to their defires, no bounds to their . z elle, 


they 


ene of preſerving a Fn balance of 
power, and preventing any one ſtate from 
becoming formidable. The reſentment of 
the party to be oppoſed they then conſi- 
dered as of no weight againſt ſo cogent an 
argument. The ſame argument was now 
urged, with equal force and propriety, in 
favour of the Arcadians. They could not, 
therefore, urge an objedtion now, which, 


& of Greece. To both we owe the due 
<« attention, and it ſhould be our care to 
e make them coincide : while the Arcadi- 
& ans are ſupported, the Lacedzmonians 
« cannot be ſuppoſed ſufficiently powerful 
& to become an object of terror: our in- 
<« terpolition therefore in favour of the 
« Arcadidns will be regarded as the pure 
6 effect of public ſpirit. But, if the Lace- 


« dæmonians be firſt ſuffered to reduce Ar- 
c cadia, and the Athenians then begin to 
« oppoſe their further progreſs, the mo- 
<« tives of equity and public ſpirit may, 
cc indeed, ſtill be pleaded ; but thoſe of 
c ſelf-intereſt muſt neceſſarily be ſuppoſed 
&« to have had the greater influence.“ 


[6] They of all men never ſhould, c. Be- 


cauſe theſe men then reaſoned from the 


in a caſe exadly parallel, they had affected 
to deſpiſe. 

lu] The hiſtory of this fact, as deſcribed 
by Xenophon, does not exactly agree with 
this paſſage, unleſs ſupplied and illuſtrated 
by the narration of Diodorus. After the 
battle of Leuctra, the Athenians offered li- 


berty to all the ſtates of Peloponneſus. The 
Mantinæans, æhus encouraged, determined 


to 


G& 
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they would retain no ſenſe of that ſafety which we gave them. 
Let it then be ſuppciſed, that our forming an alliance with the 
Arcadians be ever ſo repugnant to the views of the Lacedemo- 
nians : ſtill, that gratitude which they owe to this ſtate for their 
preſervation, at a time when they were threatened with the utmoſt 
dangers, ſhould far out-weigh any reſentment they may conceive, 
from our oppoſing their injuſtice. And can they then deny us 
their aſſiſtance to regain Oropus? This would prove them the 
moſt abandoned of mankind. No! by the n 1 
them of ſuch baſeneſs ! : 


IT hear it alſo urged, and am n ſurpriſed. at the objection, That by 
this alliance with the Arcadians, and by the meaſures now pro- 
poſed, the ſtate muſt contradict it's former conduct, and thus loſe 
it's credit. To me, Athenians, the very contrary ſeems manifeſt. 
And why ? Becauſe it cannot be denied, that, in defending the 
Lacedzmonians, in granting the like defence to Thebes, in former 
times, and lately; III in faving the Eubceans, and then admitting 
them to an alliance; we have unifornily purſued one and the ſame 
deſign. And, what is this? The prateftion af the injured. And, 


to fortify their city, but were oppoſed by <« gained over ,the ,Argians and Eleaus, 


the Lacedzmonians, who firſt remonſtra- 
ted by their deputies, and then took up 
arms. Many of the Arcadians themſelveꝰ 
reſuſed to give up their author ĩty over ſome 
of their dependent cities. This produced 
a war between the Lacedzmonians, Te- 
geans, and their allies, an one part; and 
_ the Mantinæans, and the principal Arca- 
dian ſtates, on the other. The Mantine- 
ans and Arcadians were victorious? Vet 
« till,” ſaith Diodorus, (I. 15. an. 4. Oly. 
% 102.) they dreaded the weight of Sparta, 
« and could not venture, by themſelves, 
« to carry on the war. They, therefore, 


« and ſent an embaſly to the Athenians, 
« inviting them to unite in the confederacy 
4 -2ganift the Spartans. But,-as*they could 
„gain uo attention at Athens, they had 
« recourſe to the Thebans, and prevailed 
on them to join: in. a league againſt La- 
% cedeemon.“ This extract from Diodo—- 
rus 'thraws ſufficient light on the preſent 
paſſage. LocenzsIXI. 

1 In ſaving the Enboans.] At the time 
when the Thebans had gained poſſeſſian of 
a part of the iſland, with an intent of:ile- 


tray ing the Athenian pomer in Euboœa. 


See Note [1] on Phil. 1. 


if 
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if this be ſo, the charge of inconſiſtency muſt be urged, not againſt 


us, but thoſe who refuſe to adhere to juſtice, Affairs have 


changed, by means of thoſe whoſe ambition is unbounded, This 
ſtate hath not changed. 


It appears to me, that the Lacedzmonians are now acting a 


ſubtle and inſidious part. They ſay, that the [x] Eleans ought to 


have a portion of Triphylia; the Phliaſians, Tricaranus ; ſome 
others of the Arcadians, the territories which are theirs; and we, 
Oropus. Not, that they wiſh to ſee each of us in poſſeſſion of 
our rightful dominions. Far from it! Such public- ſpirited ſen- 
timents are new to them. They but affect this zeal for the ſup- 
port of all in the recovery of their ſeveral intereſts, that, when 
they themſelves march againſt Meſſenè, all may arm in their cauſe, 
and chearfully unite. with them; or, elſe, appear to act unjuſtly, 
who had their concurrence in regaining their particular claims, 
and yet refuſe to grant them the like returns of friendſhip. It is 
my opinion, in the firſt place, that, without ſubjecting any part of 
Arcadia to the power of the Lacedzmonians, Athens will regain 
Oropus : that theſe people will themſelves ſuppart our claim, if 
they have the leaſt regard to juſtice : and that there are L] others 
to ſupport it, who think, that Thebes ſhould not be ſuffered to 
poſſeſs the rights of others. But, were it evident, that unleſs 
we permit the Lacedzmonians to overturn all Peloponneſus, we 
never can be able to obtain this city, I ſhould think it more 


[x] That the Eleans, &c.) Triphylia 
was a diſtri on the ſea-coaſt, ſituate be- 
tween Elis and Meſſenè. Certain Arcadian 
exiles had ſeized Laſſio it's principal city, 
and delivered it to the Eleans. This pro- 
duced a war, in which Triphylia ſo often 


changed it's maſters, that the right to it 


became doubtful, The Arcadians, how- 


ever, prevailed, at length, and now poſſeſſed 
ſeveral cities in this diſtrit—Tricaranus had 
been taken from the Phliaſians, by the Ar- 
gives, ſome time after the battle of Leuctra. 


[L] There are others, &c.) The Pho- 


cians, Theſſalians, and Corinthians, who 
were now engaged againſt the Thebans in 


the ſacred war. 


eligible 
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eligible. (if I may ſo ſpeak) abſolutely to reſign our pretenſions to 
Oropus, than to abandon Meſſenè and Peloponneſus to the Lace- 


demonians. It is not in this particular alone, that we are to at- 
tend to the conduct of Lacedzmon.—But I ſuppreſs thoſe thoughts 
which are now ſtarting. I only ſay, we are, in many inſtances, 


expoſed to danger. 


[mM] As te the actions of the Megalopolitans againſt this ſtate, 
during their connexion with the Thebans, it is abſurd to urge 
theſe now, as criminal. It is abſurd, I ſay, when they are in- 
clined to form a ſtrict union with us, that ſo they may redeem 
their former conduct, by doing us effectual ſervice, maliciouſly to 


ſeek for all pretences to defeat ſuch favourable intentions: and 


not to conſider, that the greater zeal and ardour they are proved 
to have diſcovered for the intereſt of Thebes, the greater and the 
juſter ſhould be your reſentment againſt thoſe who deptived the 
ſtate of ſuch confederates. (For your protection they firſt ſol- 
licited, before their application to the Thebans.) Theſe are the 


wretched arguments of men, who wiſh, that theſe people ſhould 
unite with other ſtates, 


From all the judgment I can form, on the moſt mature re- 
flection, I am perſuaded, (and there are many here, who agree 
with me in this opinion) that, if the Lacedzmonians are once 
maſters of Megalopolis, Meſſenè muſt certainly be in danger. 
Should they gain this city alſo, I fay, we muſt form an alliance 


cu] TheobjeQions on the other fide were: 
„ Shall we arm againſt the Lacedæmo- 
« nians, our fellow-ſoldiers, in the Theban 
« war?” And, „ ſhall we aſſiſt the Ar- 
© cadians, who drew their ſwords againſt 
« us at Mantinza?” Both very popular, 


and likely to influence the aflembly. The 


ſpeaker ſeems particularly to dread the 
latter: he ſtates it in gentle and extenu- 
ating terms: his anſwer hath as much art 
and livelineſs, as force: and he appears 
not at all inclined to dwell long, or * 
cularly, on this ** 


G with 
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with the Thebans.. And it will be much more noble, much 
more advantageous, at once, to take thoſe allies of the Thebans to 
our protection, and vigorouſly to oppole the ambition of Lacedæ- 
mon; than to refuſe them that protection, becauſe allies to the 
Thebans ; to abandon them to their oppreſſors; and thus be 
forced to ſave Thebes itſelf from ruin; nay, ta. involve this our 
own ſtate in danger. For I cannot think it a matter of no conſe- 
quence to Athens, that the Lacedemonians ſhould be maſters of 
Megalopolis, and reſume their ancient greatneſs : while, even 
now, I. fee them draw the ſword, not to defend their ſtate from 
wrong, but to regain that ſovereign power, which they formerly 
enjoyed. And, what were their defigns, [x] when they enjoyed 
this power, you can better ſay than I; and, mat, therefore, feet 
the FR and, the ſtronger WW 


I would gladly aſk our ſpeakers, thoſe who 3 fach averſion 
to Thebes, and thoſe who declare themſelves the enemies of La- 
cedæmon; whether, in theſe their particular refentments, they be 
actuated by a regard to you, and to your intereſts z or, whether 
they ſeverally hate the Thebans, for the ſake of the Lacedemo- 
nians; and the Lacedemonians, from their affection to the The- 
bans. If, for their fakes; they have loſt their reaſon, and are 
each unworthy of our attention: if, for our intereſt; whence this 
unneceflary zeal for their favourite ſtates? It is poſhble, very poſ- 
fible, to humble the Thebans, - without aggrandifing the Lace- 
dæmonians. This may be eaſily effected, as I ſhall now endeavour 


to convince you. 


[x] The ſovereignty of Lacedæmon is the memory of ſome citizens. At leaſt, 
W be dated from the deſtruction of Athens, the conſequences of this important event 
by Lyſander, in the firſt year of the ninety- muſt have been remembered by numbers 
fourth Olympiad, a conſiderable time be - in the aſſembly. 
fore the birth of Demoſthenes ; but within 
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It is well known, that men are, to a certain degree, obliged 
by ſhame. to: adhere to juſtice,, even where their inclinations are 
averſe. They affect to appear ſtrenuous againſt every injurious 
attempt; eſpecially, when, in any inſtances, they have ſuffered 
by ſuch attempts Here we find the great cauſe of all diſorders, 
the origin of all calamities, in this want of a ſincere, diſintereſted 
regard to juſtice. To avoid this danger, therefore, in our attempts 
to reduce the power of Thebes, let us declare, that Thefpia, and 
Orchomenus, and Platæa, muſt be reſtored: let us exert ourſelves 
for this purpoſe, and call on others to aſſiſt us. Thus ſhall our 
true regard to equity, our real patriot ſpirit, be diſplayed in this 
generous concern for the reſtoration of ancient cities. But, at the 
ſame time, let us not abandon Meſſenè and Megalopolis to the 
power of their oppreſſors. Let us not, under the pretence of 
ſerving the Theſpians and Platæans, look on with unconcern, 
whilſt cities, now in being, already filled with inhabitants, are 
razed to their foundations. If we ſhew this equal regard to juſtice, 
there is not a ſtate in Greece, but will readily unite with us, to 
wreſt their unjuſt acquiſitions from the Thebans. If not; this 
people muſt neceſſarily oppoſe our endeavours to reſtore the cities; 
an event which they muſt juſtly regard as their own deſtruction; 
and, in our own affair, lo] tl the attempt muſt prove ineffectual. And 
What, in truth, can be expected, if we are ever ſuffering cities, 
now in being, to be deſtroyed ; and N that cities, 0g 
ſince ruined, ſhould be reſtored ? 12 


It hath been urged, in this debate, by thoſe who hiv ſpoken 
"mich the bones Nene. of reaſon, chat theſe * ones 


>. 


[0] Our own yr That 3 is, as cps ed boch. 
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take down the [y] public monuments of their treaty with Thebes, 


if they mean to be real allies to this ſtate, On the other fide, it 
is alledged, that it is not ſuch monuments, but intereſt, which 
they regard, as the eſſential cauſe of friendſhip: that they muſt 


look on thoſe as their real allies, who will Rt them their 
aſſiſtance. 


But, however ſincerely they may thus profeſs, this is my opi- 
nion; that you ſhould demand both, that theſe monuments be 
taken down, and that Lacedæmon be obliged to peace. If either 
of theſe demands be rejected, we ſhould then unite with that 
party which hath acquieſced. For, if, when they are allowed to 
live unmoleſted, the Megalopolitans ſhould ſtill adhere to their 
connexions with the Thebans, they muſt then diſcover to the 


world, that they were influenced by the hopes conceived from the 


[e] The public monuments, &c. In the 
original, Taz ETHAAE aba Ta; wo; 
OnCaiog. It was the cuſtom, in Greece, 
that the treaties of the ſeveral ſtates, and 
the conditions of theſe treaties, ſhould be 
inſcribed on coĩ uuns, which were erected, 
and, while the treaties ſubſiſted, were pre- 
ſerved, in the moſt public and frequented 
places; as, in the ſcenes of their great 
games where the whole nation was col- 


lected at particular ſeaſons, and there had 


an opportunity of being witneſſes of the 
terms agreed on. The obſervance of theſe 
was, in ſome ſort, a matter of national 
cuncern, and came under the cogniſance 
of the great council of Amphictyons. That 
the contracting powers themſelves might 
have the monuments of their public acts 
continually in view,. the like columns were 


erected in the moſt conſpicuous places of 
their cities. Thus, we learn from Thu- 
cydides, (I. 5.) that, when the Athenians 
and Lacedzmonians had concluded a truce 
for fifty years, in the tenth year of the fa- 
mous Peloponneſian war, it was provided, 
that the columns on which the treaty was 
inſcribed ſhould be erected in ſuch places 
as have been mentioned. Ernaac N 5joas 
Deen. xa} Hubi, xai lodusy xai d Abnvas 
by ud, xai iy Aaxedaiuon Aunaaiy · Pau- 
ſanias obſerves, that, in his days, many of 
theſe columns were preſerved in the Olym- 
pian temple, and particularly that which 
was the monument of the treaty concluded 
between the Athenians, Argians, and Man- 
tinæans, in the twelfth year of the Pelo- 
ponneſian war. 


ſupe- 
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ſaperiority of Thebes : not by motives of equity. If, on the other 
hand, when the Megalopolitans have, with real faith and ſincerity, 
formed an alliance with us, the Lacedzmonians ſhould ſtill refuſe 
to live in peace, it muſt be manifeſt, that all this their ſollicitude 
is not, that Theſpia may be reſtored, but that, while the Thebans 
are embroiled in this war, they may ſeize the opportunity of re- 
ducing all Peloponneſus. | 


I am ſurpriſed at ſome perſons, who expreſs dreadful apprehen- 
ions, at the allies of Thebes becoming enemies to Lacedzmon ; 
yet, ſhould Lacedzmon ſubdue theſe people, ſee no danger in ſuch 
an event : eſpecially, when we have the experience of paſt times 
to afſure us, that the Thebans have ever uſed [di thoſe allies 


[ Q] By thoſe allies, the orator undoubt- 


edly means not the Arcadians only, but the 
whole body of the Peloponneſian ſtates. 
And what he obſerves of theſe ſtates is 
fully confirmed by hiſtory. To mention 


only the more famous battles fought be- 


tween the Thebans and Athenians, it ap- 
pears, that the former were not aſſiſted by 
the Peloponneſians in their firſt unſucceſsful 
engagement at Tanagra ; (An. 4. Ol. 80) 
in the ſecond, when they were victorious; 
(An. 2. Ol. 83.) or, in the third, when 
they were again conquered; (An. 1. Ol. 
89.) or, in their victory at Delium, in the 
following year. On the other hand, after 
the battle of Leuctra, the Thebans were 
joined by the Arcadians in their invaſion of 
Sparta, (An. 3. Ol. 102.) and the next 
year entered the territory of Lacedæmon, 
in conjunction with the Arcadians, Argives, 
and Eleans.— But the Lacædemonians 
were aſſiſted by their Peloponneſian allies, 


in all their wars with the Athenians. In 


the great Peloponneſian war, the confe- 
«« derates of the Lacedzmonians were,” 
(faith Thucydides, L. 2.) © all the Pelo- 
« ponneſians that dwelt within the Iſthmus, 
« except the Argives and Achæans, who 
“ had attachments to each of the contend- 
« ing parties.” AaxtJayoriuy Y of Eu- 
pax Tlexowormoio wev of , Io du wales, 
wanv "Apyeiov, xui AN Taro d ig ajp- 
Polegs pin nv. | 

Many other inſtances, to the ſame pur- 
poſe, might be produced from hiſtory. But 
ſhould it be objected to the aſſertion of the 
orator, that, at the battle of Mantinæa, 
ſome of the Pelopon neſians united wich the 
Thebans againſt the Athenian powers, the 
anſwer is obvious, that the Athenians were 
not the objects of this confederacy ; that ic 
was formed againſt the Spartans, to whom 
Athens ſerved but as an auxiliary. Luc- 
CHESINI, - | | 


a gainſt 
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againſt the Lacedzmonians;: the Lacedæmonians, when their maſters; 
have ever employed them againſt us. It is, therefore, ſeriouſly to 
be conſidered, that, ſhould you now refuſe to admit the Megalo- 
politans to your alliance, they muſt either be ſubverted and diſ- 
perſed, and, then the Lacedæmonians, at once, become pow- 
erful; or, they muſt eſcape the danger; (as we ſometimes ſee 
ſtrange and unexpected events;) and, then, with good reaſon; 
they muſt become firm aſſociates to the Thebans: but, if we 
accept of theſe their overtures, they muſt then owe and- acknow- 
ledge their preſervation to this ſtate. 1 


But let us turn our thts from their fortunes and their 
dangers; and fix our attention on the Thebans and Lacedæ- 
monians. Should this war prove fatal to the Thebans, (as our 
intereſt requires) ſtill the power of the Lacedzmonians will be 
duly circumſcribed, whilſt they have the Arcadians on their 
borders, ever ready to arm againſt them. But, ſuppoſe the 
Thebans ſhould prove ſuperior to. their dangers, ſhould ſtill 
defend their country, and ſhould not fall before their ene- 
mies; yet, muſt they be the leſs powerful, if on our ſide 
we be ſtrengthened by allies, to whom we ourſelves gave being. 
At all events, therefore, the intereſt of the ſtate demands, that 
we ſhould not abandon the Arcadians ; that, if preſerved, they 
ſhould not ſeem to owe their preſervation to themſelves ; that 


they ſhould not owe it to any others; but that it ſhould be 
the act of the Athenians. 


And now, my fellow- citizens, I call the gods to witneſs, 
that I have ſpoken, not from private affection, not from par- 
ticular reſentment to either party, but from a regard to what 
I deem the real intereſt of my country. This, then, is. my | 
op that you ſhould not abandon the people of Me- 

| | galopolis ; 
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galopolis; no, nor any weaker ſtate to the power of the 


ſtronger [R]. 


Dx] It does not appear, from hiſtory, 
that this oration had the due effect. Whe- 
ther the proſpe of recovering Oropus had 
greater influence than the more liberal and 
leſs confined policy of Demoſthenes ; or 
whether the preſent circumſtances and 
connexions of the Athenians prevented 
them from acting in favour of the Mega- 


\ —— 


lopolitans; certain it is, that they did 
not exert themſelves on this occaſion, in 
defence of the liberty of Peloponneſus. 
The quarrel was carried on, for ſome 
ſhort time, The Lacedzmonians had 
generally the advantage ; but ſoon found 
it neceſſary to end the war, by a truce 


with the people of Megalopolis. 


End of the ORATION for the MEGALOPOLITANS. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A N attempt made ſin the ee and fifth Olympiad) to re- 

duce' the flates of Chios, Cos, and Rhodes, to a dependency on 
Athens, produced the war, well known by the name of The Social 
War; which was, for three years, ſupported by the Athenians on 
one fide, and, on the other, by the Chians, Coans, and Rhodians, 
affiſted by the Byzantines, and by Mauſolus, king of Caria; which 
prince {or rather bis wife Artemiſia, who governed in his name} 
was the principal agent in fomenting this quarrel. Their fears of 
the Perfian arms obliged the Athenians ta give a peace to the con- 
federates, in which it was expreſſly flipulated, that they ſhould be 
free and independent. So that, in effect, theſe flates triumphed over 
| their adverſary ; whoſe conceſſions were extorted by neceſſity, and 
who, of - conſequence, harboured all the War en F di nn am- 
 bitton againſt their opponents. 


The people of Rhodes, lo had engaged mw in this confede- 
racy, _ ed been indebted to Athens for Mlance. in defence 


H 2 of 


er. 


of their popular form and government, againſt the favourers of 
ariſtocracy, who, on their part, had been ſupported by the Lace- 
demonians. The peace, now concluded, promiſed to put an end to 
thoſe civil commotions and revolutions to which the late of ere 
Bad been expoſed. But the enterpriſing gm of um, who: 
now reigned in Caria, prompted her to attempt the conqueſt of” 
Rhodes. The king of Perfia favoured her deſign againſt an iſland, 
which, by it's fituation, commanded the Agean ſea, and gendered 
the paſſage into Greece ſecure and eaſy ; and which he juſtly ex- 
pected to gain from the Carian princeſs, by treaty, or by arms, 
with 1 oft umbrage to the Gheths, than any thre attach would 
give. 
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As a flep previouſly neceſſary to this defign , the ariſtocratical 
Faction was, partly by the gradual influence of ſecret practices, and 
partly by force, eſtabliſhed in the government of Rhodes ; which: 
they proceeded to exertiſe in an oppręſtue und tyrmninical man- 
ter: The people, whoſe liberties were thut overturntd; bi no 
reſource in their diftreſs, but to apply to the generoſity of Athens, 
| their antient protector. Ambaſſadors were diſpatched to iniplore 
the aſſiftance of the great defenders of - liberty an, in the fore 
bly convened on this dceafton, the following oration. WS ada in 
4 of the people of * | 


Their cauſe laboured under many thffieulties. 7. hey had 1 the 
people whoſe protection they were ſolhciting ; and were now the 
objects of their © reſentment. Their late oppoſition "was confidered,, 
at Athens, as the effect, not of a zeal for liberty, but of in- 
gratitude and pride, of perverſeneſs and inſolence; which were re- 
preſented as a part of their national character. No ſpeaker could 
venture to "ao theſe ſentiments, aubich afforded thoſe, who ſpoke 


* 
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againſt the Rhodians, ample matter for invective. It was well 
known that the Perfian King intereſted himſelf in favour of the 
reigning party at Rhodes. The danger of irritating this prince had 
been, by Demoſthenes himſelf, ſtrongiy urged upon other occafions. 
So that not only the paſſions and prejudices of the aſſembly, but po 
licy alſo pleaded powerfully againſt the preſent demand of the Rho- 
dians, In theſe circumſtances they required an able, artful, and 
inſinuating advocate: and ſuch they found in our orator. | 
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LIBERTY or TjE RHODIANS. 


HEN affairs, like theſe, become the ſubje& of our 
debates, it is my opinion, Athenians, that a general 
5 liberty of ſpeech ſhould be allowed to all in this 
aſſembly [A]. Not that I have ever thought it dif- 
* ficult to point out the meaſures fitteſt to be purſued : 


for (to ſpeak my thoughts plainly) you ſeem of yourſelves ſuffi- 
cCiently apprized of theſe. But to prevail on you to purſue them; 


[A] This exordium ſeems to have been 
founded on ſome particular circumſtances 
of the aſſembly, or ſome difficulties, which 
Demoſthenes was obliged to encounter, 
before he could obtain an audience: The 
aſſembly of the people, at Athens, was ne- 
ceſſarily ſubject to the inconveniencies at- 


there 


tending all popular meetings. Clamour, 
tumult, and contention frequently diſturbed 
it; eſpecially, when the point in debate 
was of an important kind; or the popular 
leaders divided ; and by intereſt, or princi- 
ple, prompted to ſupport their different opi- 
nions and parties, with zeal and ardour. 

Some- 
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there is the difficulty. For when any thing has been reſolved ; 
when it hath been confirmed by your voices ; we are juſt as far 
from carrying it into execution, as if it had never been reſolved. 


One particular there is eminently diſtinguiſhable amongſt all 
thoſe favours which we owe to Heaven. I mean, that they who, 
not long ſince, prompted by their inſolence, appeared in arms 
againſt us, now reſt all their hopes of ſafety on this ſtate. An 
event which ſhould inſpire us with the greateſt ſatisfaction. For, 
by a juſt and proper conduct upon this occaſion, we ſhall, by our 
actions, gloriouſly and nobly refute the calumnies of our traducers. 
The Chians and the Byzantines, and the Rhodians, accuſed us of 
dangerous deſigns againſt them: and, from this pretence, conſpired 
to raiſe the late war againſt us. But it will now appear, that 
Ds] Mauſolus, the great author and conductor of this war; he who 
affected ſuch zeal for the intereſt of the Rhodians ; is the very perſon 
who deprived them of their freedom: that [o] the Chians and the 


Byzantines, 


Sometimes (as we learn from ſome paſ- 
ſages in ÆEſchines) the leaders on one fide 
took care to ſeize the gallery, from whence 
the ſpeakers addreſſed themſelves to the 
people, and, by open violence, prevented 
any one from taking his place there, who 
was not a friend to the meaſures which 
they recommended. Sometimes the magi- 
ſtates, who preſided in the aſſembly, either 
thought it neceſſary for the preſervation of 


peace and order, or were induced by pri- 


vate motives, to exert their authority, and 
to circumſcribe that liberty of ſpeech, for 
which the conſtitution of Athens had fo 
ſcrupulouſly provided. Hence frequently 
aroſe a tumultuous mixture of acclamation, 


oppoſition, loud and vehement command- 


ing, and earneſt expoſtulation, which 


formed a ſcene fitted to diſcourage and 
terrify an unexperienced or daſtardly ſpeak- 


er; a ſcene for which Demoſthenes pre- 


pared ' himſelf, by declaiming on the ſea- 
ſhore, amidſt the roaring of the waves. 

[s] This paſſage ſeems to intimate that 
meaſures had been, taken to eſtabliſh the 
ariſtocracy at Rhodes, during the life-time 
of Mauſolus. The Queen, who is ſaid to 
haye directed and governed her huſband, 
probably recommended, and made ſome 
progreſs in the execution of a deſign, which 
was crowned with complete ſucceſs in her 


own reign, 


[c] It was, probably, the fear of Arte- 
miſia's power which prevented the Chians 


and 


. 
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Byzantines, who then profeſſed to be their allies, have refuſed to 
aſſiſt them when diſtreſſed : but that you, the great objects of their 
apprehenſions, prove to be the people, of all others, to whom 
alone they are indebted for protection. When this is once made 
manifeſt to the world, ſuch muſt be the ſentiments with which 
you ſhall inſpire the people of every community, that they will 
regard your friendſhip as the pledge of their ſecurity. And ſurely 


you cannot enjoy greater happineſs than ſuch an univerſal confi- 
dence and afteftion, 


It is with ſurpriſe I find the very perſons, who urged us to op- 
poſe the Kine [D] in defence of the Egyptians, now deterring us, 
by the apprehenfions of his diſpleaſure, from engaging in the 
affairs of Rhodes : and this, when it is well known that the Rho- 
dians are really' Greeks; the others, of the number of this prince's 
ſubjects. f 

There are ſome among you, who may remember that, at the 
time when the affairs of Perſia were the ſubject of our conſulta- 
tions, I was the firſt, I think the only, or almoſt the only one, 
to recommend it, as the wiſeſt meaſure, not to aſſign your enmity 
to the KING, as the motive of your armament : to make your pre- 

parations againſt your avowed adverſaries; but to employ them 


and Byzantines from aſſiſting their friends 


bers of Grecian mercenaries engaged in 
the Rhodians to overturn the uſurpation, 


the ſervice of Nectanebus, that he was in- 


Otherwiſe the Chians, whoſe government 
was republican, muſt have exerted them- 
ſelves to ſecure the like conſtitution to their 
allies. Luccnesini, 
[o] When Artaxerxes engaged in the 
war with Nectanebus king of Egypt, both 
parties applied to the Greeks for aſſiſtance : 
The Perſian was refuſed : but ſuch num- 


abled to detach four thouſand of theſe to 


the affiſtance of the Sidonians. And pro- 
bably the greater part of theſe forces were 
Athenians ; as the inveterate reſentment of 
this people to the Perfians prompted them 
to take all means of oppoſing them, which 
were not abſolutely inconſiſtent with trea- 
ties. LucckksiIxI. 


even 
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even PS him, ſhould he attempt to injure d Nor did I 
urge theſe things without your full concurrence. | You received 
them with applauſe [x]. On this preſent oecafion, my ſentiments 
are exactly confonant to what I then propoſed. And were I ſub- 
. jet to the King, were I called to be his counſellor; to him I 
ſhould ſuggeſt the very meaſures I now recommend to you: to 
fight for his own dominions, if attacked by any of the Greeks ; 
never to indulge an extravagant ambition of making foreign con- 
queſts. If, on your part, ye men of Athens, it be refolved to 
give up all thoſe cities to the KinG, which he may reduce to his 
obedience, by ſurpriſing and deceiving ſome members of the ſeveral 
cities ; it is a reſolution I can by no means praiſe. But, if ye be 
perſuaded that, in the caufe of juſtice, ye ſhould, og gccaſions, . 
| boldly draw the ſword, and encounter every difficulty; in the firſt 
place, ſuch occaſions will occur more rarehy, the more you are 
poſſeſſed with this perſuaſion: and then it muſt be acknowledged, | 
that ſuch eee are worthy of this ſtate. 


[z} Fhe a of the people he and an abject conceſſion of all the con- 
affects to conſider as the full proof of the *« queſts he may be prompted” to make,. 
juſineſs of theſe his ſentiments :. If they « however injurious to Greece. Such con- 


« be then juſt, the KING muſt adopt them; « duct would not only be diſhonourable but 
« no other can be recommended to him. « jmpolitic 


« And, if his conduct is to be guided by 
« ſuch principles, he cannot be provoked 
« to take up arms againſt the Athenians, 


. While, on the contrary, vi- 
* gour and reſolution prudently directed, 
&« inſtead of involving them in war, muſt 
«« awe their enemies, and preſerve them in 
« by their interpoſition in favour of the li- « peace and ſecurity. This ſeems to 
e berty of Rhodes (a Grecian ſtate.) It be the ſum of the preſent argument. And 
« muſt be equally his intereſt not to oppoſe the judicious will probably forgive the at- 
« the Athenians, where his own kingdom tempt to open and illaftrate particular paſ- 
« js not immediately attacked, as it is for ſages, as the ſentiments, in this oration ef- 
e the Athenians not to give unneceſſary pecially, are delivered with ſuch livelineſs 
« umbrage to him. Such delicacy and and rapidity, that a reader, not ſtrictly at- 
« caution muſt be acknowledged juſt and tentive, is oftentimes in danger of laing 


neceſſary, but are quite different from a the full view. of our. orator.. 
« fupine inattention to all his motions ;. 


That 
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That I recommend nothing new, in moving you to give liberty 
to the Rhodians; that you will do nothing new, if my counſels 
ſhould prevail; may appear from one inſtance of our former con+ 
duct, which proved of important ſervice, It may be remembered, 
Athenians, that you once ſent out Timotheus, to aſſiſt Ariobar- 
zanes[r]. It was expreſſly preſcribed in his commiſſion, that he 
ſhould not proceed to any infringement of our treaty. with the 
KING. He ſaw that Ariobarzanes had openly revolted from his 
maſter. He ſaw that Samos was held by Cyprothemes, and his 
Pertian garriſon ; and that Tigranes, the KinG's own lieutenant, . 
had placed them in this city. To Ariobarzanes, therefore, he 
refuſed aſſiſtance: Samos he inveſted, and reſtored' to freedom. 
And, to this day, we never were involved in any war, on this ac- 
count. For there is a material difference between theſe two mo- 
tives for war; the enlargement of dominion, and the defence of 


[r] The time and circumſtances of this 
expedition do not ſeem neceſlary for illuſ- 
trating the argument of Demoſthenes, as 
he himſelf hath diſtinctly explained the 
particulars neceſſary for his purpoſe, How- 
ever, the reader, whoſe curioſity may prompt 
him' to ſeek for farther information, has 
here a fuller account ſrom the Italian com- 
mentator :!-————- There is no doubt, but that 
Timotheus was ſent on this expedition in 
the ſecond, or the beginning of the third 
year of the 104th Olympiad ; becauſe, in 
this. year, Ariobarzanes, together with 


ſome other ſatraps on the ſea-coaſt, Mau- 


ſolus ard Tachus king of Egypt, revolted 
from Artaxerxes. The rebellion of Ario- 


barzanes was probably unknown to the 
Athenians at this time. The deſign of the 
expedition was to eſlabliſn this. ſatrap in 
the government of Phrygia, which he had 


I 2 


ſeized on the death of Mithridates, by. bis 
own authority: though poſſibly he might 


have aſſured the Athenians that he had act - 


ed by the king's commiſſion. Hence was 
Timotheus ſent to ſupport him, with in- 
ſtructions, however, to commit no infringe- 
ment of the treaties ſubſiſting between A- 
thens and the Perſian. And, as this gene- 
ral could not, conſiſtently with theſe in- 
ſtructions, purſue the intended expedition 
in favour of Ariobarzanes, it was not with- 


out good reaſon that he choſe to employ his 


forces in the relief of Samos; which was 
under the juriſdiction uf Athens, and un- 
juſtly ſeized by the K1NnG's lieutenants, in 
order to facilitate his operations againſt the 
rebels on the ſea-coaſt. Nor was it at all 
prudent for the Athenians to ſuffer the Per- 
ſians to poſſeſs an iſland, from whence they 
might readily paſs over into Greece. 


rightful 
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rightful poſſeſſions. When an invaſion is to be repelled, the con- 
teſt is ſupported to the utmoſt ; not ſo, for the objects of ambi- 
tion. Men will, indeed, attempt to gratify this paſſion, if per- 
mitted ; but, if oppoſed, they do not charge the oppoſition as in- 
jurious. Nor do I think that Artemiſia will a& contrary to theſe 
principles, if the ſtates ſhould interpoſe in the affairs of Rhodes. 


Hear me for a moment, and judge whether my reaſons be well- 
. founded or invalid. 


I think then, that, if all the King's attempts in Egypt had been 
crowned with effectual ſucceſs, Artemiſia would have exerted her 
utmoſt efforts to reduce Rhodes to his ſubjection: not from an 
affection to the KING; but in' order to bind him by a ſignal fa- 
vour, ſhould he extend his dominions to her neighbourhood ; 
that, in return, he might admit her to the ſtricteſt connexions of 
friendſhip. But, fince he hath [O] ated—as fame reports; ſince 
he hath been unſucceſsful in all his attempts; ſhe muſt ſuppoſe, 
(and it is in fact the caſe) that this iſland can be of no other uſe 
to him, but as a citadel to awe her kingdom, and to controul her 


motions, So that, in my opinion, ſhe would rather that we were 


[o)] We learn from Diodorus, (L. 16.) henes ſeems not reconcileable to hiſtory. 
that, in the preſent year, when this ora- But it muſt not be forgotten, that a paſ- 
tien was delivered, Ochus had not pene- fionate eagerneſs for intelligence was a di- 
trated as far as Egypt, but led his army ſtinguiſhing part of the character of the 
againſt Sidon; which city being betrayed Athenians: which, we muſt ſuppoſe, was 
by Mentor, and Tennes it's King, was ſet frequently gratified by rumours and ad- 
on fire, and reduced to aſhes by the inha- vices invented to pleaſe them, and art- 
bitants. From hence the Pei ſians marched, fully and credulouſly propagated. Some- 
the next year, into Egypt, where they at thing of this kind might have happened 
firſt met with ſome finiſter accidents, (a at preſent: and agreeable news from the 
conſiderable part of the army being loſt in Perſian camp, whether believed by the 
moraſſes) though in the concluſion they orator or no, might have been aſſumed as 


were inabled to conquer Nectanebus at Pe- certain, without any ſcruple, to anſwer the 
luſium, and to reduce him to the utmoſt preſent purpoſe. | 


extremity. Thus the aſſertion of Demoſt- 


in 
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in poſſeſſion of the iſland, (provided that this did not appear to 
be the a& of Artemiſia) than that he ſhould gain it. Nor would 
ſhe aſſiſt him in ſuch an attempt, at leaſt, not with ſincerity and 
vigour. As to the Kino, how he may act on any emergency, I 
do not pretend to ſay. But that it highly imports this ſtate to 
have it known explicitly, whether he means to aſſert any claim to 
Rhodes or no; this I firmly maintain. If he ſhould, our conſul- 


tations are not to be confined to the Rhodians; our concern muſt | 
be for ourſelves, and for all the Greeks. 


[u] Yet, in ſuch a caſe, were theſe Rhodians, who now poſſeſs 
the city, ſtrong enough to maintain their poſſeſſion, I ſhould not 
adviſe you to grant them aid : no, though they ſhould make you 


[u] At firſt glance, it may occur to the 
reader to aſk, how it comes that Demoſt- 
| henes, who pleads for the reſtoration of 


the popular ſtate, here ſeems to ſpeak in 


fayour of the reigning party. And, though 
the commentators, &c. take no notice of 
any difficulty in this paſſage, it may not be 
deemed impertinent to endeavour to illuſ- 
trate it's purport and connexion, »— De- 
moſthenes hath endeavoured to prove that 
the KinG, however he may favour or ſup- 
port the ariſtocracy at Rhodes, yet will not 
conſider the interpoſition of the Athenians 
in defence of the liberty of that iſland, as 
an act of hoſtility againſt him; and that 
neither he nor Artemiſia will oppoſe them. 
& Not that I pretend,” ſaith the orator, 
„ to aſcertain what the KinG's deſigns 
« are, or what meaſures he may purſue. 
« But if he ſhould aſſert any direct claim 
© to the dominion of Rhodes, his treaty 
« with the Greeks is broken : We and all 
« Greece are threatened, 


The queſtion is 


no longer how the Rhodians ſhall be go- 
verned ; the iſland muſt be defended for 
our own ſake, whatever party may pre- 
vail there. But, in ſuch a caſe, it is the 
intereſt of Greece, not that of the ari- 
ſtocratical faction at Rhodes, which 
ſhould be conſidered; and however war- 
rantable and juſt and prudent a vigorous 
defence of the iſland would then be; yet 
ſtill, nothing but neceſſity, nothing but 
the certainty of it's falling into the power 
of the Perſian, without our aſſiſtance, 
could induce me to recommend the 
granting that aſſiſtance. If the reigning 
party could by themſelves defend the 
iſland, they do not merit, nor ſhould 
they be favoured with, our interpoſition : 
but, if not, our own and our nation's 
intereſts require that we ſhould defeat 
the deſigns of the Perſian againſt Rhodes, 


even though this party ſhould reap the 
immediate advantage.” 


the 
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the moſt magnificent promiſes. - For, I find, that in order to diſ- 
ſolve the free government, they firſt ſeduced ſome'citizens to their 
party; and then, the moment they had gained their purpoſe, 
they drove out thoſe very citizens. And -they; who have been 


falſe to both parties, cannot, I preſume, prove faithful allies to 
this ſtate. 8 


— 


I ſhould not ſpeak in this manner, had 1 wh Cd the 
intereſt of Rhodes IJ. I have no public attachment to it's ſtate ; 
no particular connexion with any of it's citizens; or, were I en- 
gaged by both theſe ties, in this aſſembly I ſhould be influenced 
only by the intereſt of my. country. As to theſe Rhodians (if 
one may ſo ſpeak who pleads for their protection) I rejoice at what 
hath happened : that the men, who could not bear that we 
ſhould regain our juſt rights, have now loſt their own liberty: 
that they, who might have united upon terms of equality with 
the Greeks, and with us, the beſt of Greeks, [x] choſe to admit 


barbarians 


\ [1] I have no public, &c. The citizens 
of the more eminent ſtates in Greece had 
it ſometimes in their power to confer fa- 
vours on inferior communities : and theſe 
in return expreſſed their gratitude by de- 
claring that ſuch perſons ſhould, at any 


[x] By barbarians and flaves, he means 
the forces of Artemiſia, which ſhe ſent to 
the aſſiſtance of the Ariſtocratical faction; 
and which they kept in the citadel for their 
defence. LUCCHESINI..—The admiſſion 
of theſe forces into Rhodes is aſcribed by 


time during their reſidence among them, 
be intitled to entertainment at the public 
_ expence. In like manner, favours, conferred 
and received by particular perſons, intitled 
them to the righrs of private hoſpitality 
from each other. Theſe were declarations 
of the moſt ſtrict and inviolable friendſhip; 
and the leaſt neglect or violation of this 


hoſpitality was accounted a crime of the 


moſt heinous nature.——-'The expreflions in 
the original are founded on theſe cuſtoms, 


Vitruvius to a ſtratagem of an extraordi- 
nary nature, He tells us, the Rhodians held 
a private intelligence in Halicarnaſſus, the 
capital of Caria ; and hoped that the inhabi- 
tants would willingly unite with them, in or- 
der to ſhak e off the yoke of a woman. In e 
theſe expectations they ſent a fleet thither. 
But Artemiſia, having diſcovered the plot, 
ordered the inhabitants to range themſelves 
under their walls, and to receive the Rho- 
dians as their expected deliverers. De- 

ceived 
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barbarians and flaves into their citadel, and to become their abject 
vaſſals. I had almoſt faid, that theſe things muſt prove of uſe to 
them, if you vouchſafe your aid. In a courſe of. proſperity, I 
know not whether they would ever have returned to reaſon ; for 
they are [L] Rhodians. But, now, taught by experience, that 
perverſe folly is the cauſe of numberleſs calamities, they may poſ- 
fibly entertain ſentiments more juſt and prudent for the future. 
And this, I apprehend, would be no ſmall advantage to them. 
Let us then endeavour to avert their ruin : let us not harbour 
ancient refentments: let it be remembered, that you yourſelves 
have oftentimes been- deceived by thoſe who entertained deſigns 
againſt the ſtate: and, yet on none of theſe will yet confeſs that 
puniſhment ſhould be inflicted. 


Let it alſo be confidered, that you, my fellow-citizens, have 
waged many wars againſt ſtates, both of popular and oligarchal go- 
vernments. Of this you are not to'be informed: but, perhaps 
you have never once reflected, what were the cauſes of your fret 
wars with each. With popular ſtates [M4], your wars aroſe from 
particular complaints, which could not be decided in a national 


council: or from diſputes ant ee and DOUNGErIEs 3 or from 
the. 


ceive# by this appearance, the Rhodians 


landed, and left their ſhips deſerted. They 
were ſurrounded and cut to pieces; Arte- 
miſia, who had ordered her gallies to fall 
down ſome canals which communicated 
with the port, and to ſeize their ſhips, 
now ſet fail in the Rhodian fleet, and ap- 
peared before their iſland. It was ſuppoſed 
by the people of Rhodes, that their own 
army was returned victorious : and the 
Carians were maſters of their fortreſs before 
the fatal miſtake was perceived. 

[L] They are Rh:dians. Homer calls the 
Rhodians v@egpnpav; inſelent. And to this 


7 


racuſe was . name dernocratical, 


day they are faid to be diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſame fault, though now reduced to the 
extremity of. ſlavery. Luccnesins. 
[Mm] I imagine that the orator had here 
in view the expeditions againſt the Co- 
rinthians and Syracuſans. With the for- 
mer, the Athenians contended about boun- 
daries and territory; particular cauſes of 
complaint, but eſpecially ambition prompted 
them to wage war againſt the latter. And 
the government both of Corinth and 8y- 
Luc- 


CHESINI, 
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the love of glory or pre eminence. But, of your wars with 


[x] Oligarchies, there were different cauſes: with theſe you fought 
for your conſtitution, for your liberty. So that I ſhould not ſcruple 


to avow my opinion, that it would be better for us to be at war 


with [o] all the ſtates of Greece, provided that they enjoyed a 
popular government, than to be in friendſhip with them all, if 
commanded by. Oligarchies. . For, with free ſtates, I ſhould not 
think it difficult to conclude a peace, whenever ye were inclined ; 
but, with oligarchal governments, we could not even form an 


union to be relied on. For it is not poſſible that the few can en- 


| tertain a ſincere affection for the many; or the friends of arbitrary 


power, for the men who chuſe to live in free equality. 


[x] By Oligarchies the orator means 
the Bœotians and Megareans, but princi- 


__cipally the Lacedzmonians. LUCCHESINI. | 


ſo] With all the flates of Greece, pro- 


Bi, vided, &c. To this the orator ſubjoins a 


reaſon, which makes the aſſertion appear 
leſs extraordinary: If attacked by all, 
« jt is true, the conteſt could not be ſup- 
<« ported, yet no terms of accommodation 
« would be impoſed that would alter or 
« deſtroy our conſtitution. But no peace 
« could ſecure the freedom of the only de- 
« mocratical ſtate, The enemies of li- 
« berty, however apparently reconciled, 
« muſt ever hate and fear, and at length 
« deſtroy it.” As I have taken the liberty 
to tranſlate this paſſage in a manner dif- 
ferent from that of the commentators and 
interpreters, it will be neceſſary fairly to 


quote the original at large: Qee #ywys we 


av & au dimeiv Arno i dai uu. 
Tnuongal eve; rde "Exanras awailas onuiv 
Liv i CMYGgXemtves pixug ch. AnHiaαο 
ptvsg T8; *Examay bath been generally taken 


I am 


as equivalent to Ts Ty "Exanvor Tnwoxpa- 
Tepevss, &c. And the original underſtood 
as containing this aſſertion: It would be 
more eligible that all the republics in Greece 


' ſhould be at war with us, than that tue ſhould 


be in alliance with all the Oligarchies. The 
learned in the Greek language will deter- 
mine whether, in order to warrant this in- 
terpretation, the form of the ſentence in 
the original ſhould not have been 786 Ju- 
ua,, "Exanvag, inſtead of 
Tejpevss rug, &c. But, not to inſiſt on gram- 
matical niceties, it is ſubmitted to the 
reader, who attends to the hiſtory and cir- 
cumſtances of Greece, whether to be at 
war with the free ſtates, that is, the ſtates 
of Peloponneſus, or to be in alliance with 
the Oligarchies, that is (principally) the 
ſtates of Lacedæmon and Bœotia, be two 
particulars ſo neceſſarily incompatible, ag 
to oblige the Athenians to chuſe one or the 
other. If it be ſaid that it is ſufficient to 


| ſuppoſe that particular quarrels might ariſe, 
in which an union with Sparta and Bceotia 


would 


- 
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I am ſurpriſed, that none among you ſhould conceive, that if 
the [y] Chians, and the Mityleneans, and now the Rhodians, are 
to be ſubjected to a few; I had almoſt ſaid, if all mankind are to 
be thus inſlaved ; our conſtitution muſt be threatened with danger. 
It is ſurpriſing, that none among you ſhould reflect, that, if this 


form of polity be eſtabliſhed in every place, it is not poſſible that 
our free government ſhould be ſuffered to continue, For it muſt 
then be certain, that none others but the Athenians can ariſe to 
reſtore affairs to their original ſtate of freedom. And thoſe, whom 
men regard as dangerous, they muſt ever labour to deſtroy. In 
every other caſe, they who act unjuſtly are enemies only to thoſe 
whom their injuſtice hath immediately affected: but they who 
ſubvert free ſtates, and reduce them to the power of a few, are to 
be 'deemed the common enemies of all the zealous friends of 
liberty. And juſtice too demands, ye men of Athens, that you, 
who enjoy a popular government, ſhould diſcover the ſame concern 
for. the misfortunes of other free ſtates, which you yourſelves 
would expect from them, if at any time (which Heaven avert !) 
the like misfortunes ſhould oppreſs you. It may be ſaid, indeed, 
that the Rhodians are deſervedly diſtreſſed: but this is not a time 
for ſuch objections. Let the proſperous ever ſhew the tendereſt 


would prevent the free ſtates from attack- Sparta and Bceotia, theſe ſtates would 


ing the Athenians; and the rejecting this 
union might encourage them to the at- 
tack ; in ſuch caſe I ſuſpe that the orator 


never could have adviſed his countrymen to 


engage ſingly in a war, as the moſt eligible 
meaſure, which, by weakening each party, 
would render both an eaſier prey to thoſe, 
who are ſuppoſed (from the nature of their 
conſtitution) to be their common enemies. 
And ſuch advice would ſtill be more unac- 
countable, ſhould it be ſuppoſed, that, in 
conſequence of rejecting the alliance of 


unite with the enemies of Athens. 

[v] From this paſſage it ſeems not im- 
probable that the deſigns of the Perſian had 
extended farther than to Rhodes; and 
that he had by his power or influence 
lately made alterations in the ſtate and 
government of theſe inferior iſlands, which 


the embrrraſſed condition of the Atheni- 


ans, and their attention to the motions 
of the Macedonian King, might have pre- 
vented them from oppoſing. 


K ſollicitude 
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ſollicitude. for the unhappy, fince none can ay what may be their 
own future fortune. | 


| ; 

I have heard it frequently b 3 in this aſembly, that, when 
the ſtate was in it's deepeſt diftreſs, there were not wanting friends 
to concert meaſures for it's reſtoration, Of this I ſhall, at pre- 
ſent, briefly mention but one inſtance, I mean that of the [ di Ar- 
gives. And I ſhould be ſorry that we, whoſe diſtinguiſhed 
character it is to protect the wretched, ſhould appear inferior to 
the Argives in this particular. They, though ſeated on the 
borders of Lacedemon, witneſſes of the uncontrouled power of 
this city, both by ſea and land, yet, could not be diverted, could 
not be deterred from expreſſing their affection to the Athenians. 
When ambaſſadors came from Lacedæmon to demand fome A the- 
nian exiles who had taken refuge at Argos, they declared by a 
decree, that, unleſs theſe ambaſſadors departed from their city, 
before the ſetting fun, they ſhould be accounted enemies. And 
would it not be ſhameful, my countrymen, that the populace of 
Argos ſhould, in ſuch times as theſe, defy the terr6r of the Lace- 
dæmonian power and ſovereignty; and yet, that you, who are 
Athenians, ſhould be terrified by a barbarian ; nay, by a woman ? 
The Argives might have juſtly pleaded, that they had oftentimes 
been conquered by the Lacedæmonians. But you have frequently 
proved victorious over the KING: never were once defeated, 
either by his flaves or by himſelf, Or, if the Perſian. boaſts 

to have obtained any advantage over us, he owes it. to 'thoſe 
_ treaſures which he laviſned on the corrupted traitors and Hirelings 
of Greece, If ever he hath prevailed, by theſe means hath he 


[I This inſtance of the magnanimity noble and generous act hath been paſſed 
of the Argives muſt have been particularly over by hiftorians. But we have it here 
agreeable to the aſſembly, as the form of preſerved, inlivened, and inforced by the 
government at Argos was, like that of moſt vivid colouring and the utmoſt ſtrength 


Athens, republican. The memory of this of expreſſion. LuCCHESINI. 


| prevailed. 
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prevailed. Nor have ſuch fuccefles proved of real uſe. No: we 
find that, at the very time when he was endeavouring to depreſs 
this ſtate, by the help of Lacedzmon [J, his own dominions 
were expoſed to the dangerous attempts of Clearchus and Cyrus. 
Thus were his avowed attacks ever unſucceſsful ; his ſecret 
f attended wes no real advantege.” 


There are men among you, who frequently. affect a diſregard 
of Philip, as if beneath their attention: but of the KinG expreſs 
the moſt terrible apprehenſions, as of an enemy truly dangerous 
to thoſe whom he may determine to attack. If then we are 
never to oppoſe the one, becauſe weak; and to make unbounded 
conceſſions to the other, becauſe formidable ; againſt _— w7 
countrymen, are we to draw our ſwords ? 


There ate men too moſt powerful in pleading for the rights of 
others, in oppoſition to your demands. To theſe I would make 
one requeſt, that they ſhould endeavour to diſplay an equal zeal in 
the defence a your rights againſt your adverſarics. Thus ſhall 
they be the firſt to ſhew a real regard to juſtice. It is abſurd to 
urge it's precepts to you, if they themſelves pay no deference to 
it's authority. And, ſurely, a member of this ſtate cannot pre- 
tend to a regard for juſtice, who ſeeks induſtriouſly for every ar- 
gument againſt us, never for thoſe which may be urged in our 
favour. Conſider, I conjure you, why, among the Byzantines, 
there is no man to inform them, that they are not to ſeize Chal- 
cedon [s]}, which is really the Rix Gs; which you ſometime 
N — — poſſeſſed; 


fa} In the firſt year of the alice per 
Olympiad, the Lacedarmonians became 
maſters of Athens, and there eftablifhed 
the thirty tyrants. In the fourth. year of 


the ſame Olympiad, Cyrus took up arms 


againſt his brother Artaxerxes. So that, 


1 
© + -# 


between rants events, but a ſmall in- 


terval of time jntervened : which ſufficiently 
_ warrants the aſſertion of the orator. 


Luc- 
CHESINL 

{s] Chekedon. This city of Bibyria, 
after various. .viciflitudes. of fortune, had 
bee ii 
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poſſeſſed ; but to. which they have no ſort of claim: that they 
ſhould: not attempt to reduce Sylembria to their ſubjection, a 
city once united in alliance with us: that, in aſſuming a power of 
determining the boundaries of the Sylembrian territory, the By- 
zantines violate their oaths, they infringe thoſe treaties which ſay 
expreſsly, that this people ſhall be governed by their own laws, 
Why, during the life of Mauſolus, or fince his death, hath no 
one been found to inform Artemiſia, that ſhe is not to poſſeſs 
herſelf of Cos, of Rhodes, of many other Grecian ſtates, which 
the KING, who was maſter of them, ceded by treaty to the 
Greeks: and for which the Greeks of thoſe days encountered 
many dangers, . ſupported many noble conteſts? Or, were theſe 
things thus urged to both; it is by no means probable that they 
would have any influence. —I, on my part, ſee no injuſtice in 
re- inſtating the people of Rhodes; but, even, if it were not ſtrictly 
juſt, yet, when I view the actions of others, I think it my duty 
to recommend this meaſure. And why ? Becauſe, if all others 
confined themſelves within the bounds of Juſtice, it would be 
ſhameful that you, Athenians, ſhould be the only people to tranſ- 
greſs. But, when every other ſtate ſeeks all opportunities of 
acting injuriouſly, that you alone ſhould give up every advantage, 
from pretended ſcruples, and nice diſtinctions of right, this is not 
juſtice, but cowardice, 


In effect, indeed, we find men proportion their claims of right 
to their preſent power. Of this I ſhall mention one example, well 
known to all. There, are [T] two treaties on record, between 

| the 


been given up to the King of Perſia, by [r] The paſſage, as here tranſlated, 
the peace of Antalcidas. But now it ap- plainly points out the two moſt famous 
pears to have been expoſed in the invaſions treaties concluded between the Greeks and 
of the Byzantines, as well as Sylembria, Perſians; the one, by Cimon the Athenian, 
a maritime| town in the neighbourhood of (an. 3. Olym. 77.) the other, by Antalci- 
Byzantium. LUCCHESINE. das the Lacedzmonian, (an. 2. Olym. 98.) 
the 
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the Greeks and the KinG ; that which our ſtate concluded, which 
is the ſubje& of univerſal praiſe; and this latter made by the 
Lacedzmonians, which was condemned as odious and diſhonoura- 
ble. In theſe treaties, the rights of either party were by no means 
defined in the ſame manner, and no wonder, for, in civil ſociety, 
the rights of individuals are determined. by the laws, with the 
(ame equal and common regard to the weak and to the ſtrong. 
But, in political and national tranſactions, the powerful ever pre- 
ſcribe the bounds of right to the weaker. You aſſume the cha- 
rater of arbitrators and defenders of juſtice : be careful then to 
preſerve ſuch power as may give due weight and effect to your de- 
terminations. And this will be done by ſhewing that the Athe- 
nians are the general patrons and protectors of liberty. 


Senſible, indeed, I am, and with good reaſon, that it is not 
without the utmoſt difficulty that you can execute any purpoſes 
of moment. All others have but one conteſt to maintain, that 


the firſt was made immediately after the 
final overthrow of the Perſian forces both 
by ſea and land. By this treaty it was pro- 
vided that all the Grecian cities in Aſia 
ſhould be free and independent: and that 


no Perſian ſhip of war ſhould preſume to 


fail to the weſtward of the Cyanæan and 
Chelidonian iſlands : that is, to approach 
ſo near as to give the leaſt umbrage or alarm 
to the Greeks: terms which. plainly ſup- 
poſed the ſuperiority of Greece, and are 
accordingly repreſented by hiſtorians as 
highly honourable to this nation. The 
latter treaty, on the contrary, was dictated 
by the Perſians, and the weakneſs and diſ- 
orders of the Greeks obliged them to ac- 
cept of it. By this, the Grecian colonies 


againſt their avowed enemies: when they have once conquered 


of Aſia, together with ſome of the iſlands, 
were formally given up to the power and 
juriſdiction of the Perfian king. And hiſ- 
torians have not reſtrained their indigna- 
tion at the meanneſs and ignominy of theſe 
conceſſions. 5 

The interpreters and commentators have 
indeed rendered this paſſage in another man- 
ner. But, without entering into contro- 
verſy, the tranſlator ſubmits the pertinency 
and propriety of the preſent interpretation 
to the learned reader. And, ſhould he hap- 
pen to be more fortunate, in ſome particu- 
lar inſtance, than his predeceſſors or aſſo- 
ciates. in the-ſame labour, he eſteems it a 
matter which warrants no ſort of triumph 
or exultation, 

32 | theſe, 
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theſe, they enjoy the ſruits of their conqueſt, without further op- 
poſition. But you, Athenians, have a double conteſt to ſupport. 
Like others, you have your open enemies : but you have enemies 
ſtill more dangerous and alarming : you have thoſe of your own 
citizens to ſubdue, who, in this aſſembly, are engaged againſt the 
intereſts of their country. And, as they are ever ſtrenuous in their 
oppoſition to all uſeful meaſures, it is no wonder that many of our 
deſigns are fruſtrated. Perhaps, thoſe emoluments whigh their 
corruptors hold forth to tempt them may be the inducement to 
many boldly to afpire to the rank of miniſters and public coun- 
fellors. But, ſtill, you yourſelves may be juſtly blamed. For it 
is your part, Athenians, to entertain the ſame ſentiments, with 
regard to the rank of civil duty, as to that of battle. And what 
are theſe ſentiments? He who deſerts the poſt aſſigned him by the 
general you pronounce [v] infamous and unworthy to ſhare the 
common rights of an Athenian citizen. In like manner, he who, 
in our civil polity, abandons the ſtation aſſigned by our anceſtors, 
and attempts to eſtabliſh the power of the few, ſhould be declared 
unworthy to ſpeak in this aſſembly. Do you think it neceflary 
to bind our allies by an oath to have the ſame friends and the ſame 
enemies with us, in order to be aſſured of their attachment? And 
ſhall thoſe miniſters be deemed truly loyal, who are . and 
evidently devoted to the ſervice of our enemies ? 


But what might be urged in chile againſt them, what 
might be urged with ſeverity againſt you, it is by no means diffi- 
cult to find. By what counſels, by what TS the preſent diſ- 


ke In the Olynthiac orations we find 


Demoſthenes complaining that the ſeverity 


of the ancient military laws had been con- 
ſiderably relaxed. And this pafſage fur- 
niſhes us with a remarkable inftance of ſuch 
relaxation. For, by the original laws and 
conſtitutions of Athens, it was. declared a 


CAPITAL offence for any citizen to fly, or 

to deſert from his poſt. Even he who caft 
away his ſhield was puniſhed with death. 
If any man Joſt it, by accidental neglect, 
he was bound to pay a fine of five hundred 
drachmæ. 


LucchEsixx. 


orders 
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orders of our ſtate may be removed ; this is the great point of dif- 
ficulty. Nor is this, perhaps, the time to enlarge on every par- 
ticular. Exert yourſelves on the preſent occaſion z endeavour to 
render your deſigns effectual by an advantageous execution; and, then, 
your other intereſts may, perhaps, gradually wear a fairer aſpect. 


It is, therefore, my opinion, that you ſhould engage in the af- 
fairs of this people with the utmoſt vigour, and a& as becomes 
the dignity of Athens. Think with what joy you attend to thoſe 
who praiſe your anceſtors, who diſplay: their atchievements, and 
recount their trophies. And think, that your anceſtors erected 
theſe trophies, not that the view might barely ſtrike you with ad- 


miration; but that you might imitate the virtues of the men who 
raiſed them [x]. 


[x] From the ſucceeding oration we 
learn, that the addreſs and energy which 
Demoſthenes exerted, in favour of the peo- 
ple of Rhodes, were by no means effectu- 
al. The times in which be lived were 
diſtracted and corrupted: his country not 
well diſpoſed, nor, indeed, poſſeſſed of force 
ſufficient to ſupport the general cauſe of li- 
berty. The aſſembly in which he ſpoke 
was, (if we except ſome extraordinary caſes 


of immediate danger) ever governed by 
party. The citizens came together, not 
to deliberate on the public intereſts, but to 
ſupport a faction: already determined, and 
reſolved in what manner to give their voices; 
and armed againſt the power of truth. It 
is no wonder therefore that we find the moſt 
eonſummate eloquence, the juſteſt, the 
ſtrongeſt, and the moſt animated repreſen- 
tations in ſo many inſtances unſucceſsful. 


End of the ORATION for the RHODIANS. 
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= E Cc ontefts betweey the Macedonians and Abe { to which 

we owe the moſt valuable remains of Demoſthenes } have been 
explained in the former volume of the Philippic orations. J. he 
reader it not .now o be informed, at what time, aud with what 
ſucceſs, King Philip attempted to. reduce Perintbus and Byzantium. - 
When he found. himſelf obliged to raiſe the fiege of Byzantium, be 
18. ſaid to have turned bis arms againſt Seythia, The Athenians, 
oh were elated by the leaſt appearance of good fortune, conſidered 
this, as a flight, They were fired with the imagination of an enemy, 
that had. ſo long proved formidable and ſucceſsful, d.feated in his 
deſigns; {and this, principally, by the counſels and arms of Athens} 
retiring before their general Pbocion, and. forced, from all attempts 
en Greece, to retrieve the honour .of his arme, in parts. remote and 
barbarous. | This th. . co, gered as. the happy . moment for. grſuing 
ES. L 2 their 


INTRODUCTION. 


their advantages, and for reducing that ambition to juſt and equi- 
table bounds, which was now, for the firſt time, ſeverely mortified 
and diſappointed. 


In order to render the hoſtilities now meditated more. formidable 
und ęffectual, the Athenians began ſeriouſly to reflect on the cauſes 
of paſt misfortunes, and ſeemed reſolved to reform thoſe corruptions 


and abuſes which had diſgraced their conſtitution, and weakened 
their power. 


| The ofpreſſions and ſevere exattions, of which their allies and 
dependent flates bud lately found particular occafion to complain, 
and to which the neteſſity of their affairs had contributed, at well 
as the avarice of their commanders, naturally determined them to 
reflect on the neceſſity of making ſome effeftual provifion for the 
payment of their armies : and this as naturally determined the 
honeſt and faithful counſellors to reſume the conſideration of that 
old ſcandalous abuſe, the Theatrical diſtributions. Of theſe the 


reader hath been ſufficiently Mormed in the Notes and Introductions | 
of the boon orations. 


An aſſembly was therefore coal to confider of the mof ehgible 
methods to provide for the public exigencies, in the leaft burthenſome 
and moſt eſfectual manner; and particularly to conſider of the ex- 
pediency of reſtoring their theatrical funds to the ſervice of the 
army ; @ point which their miſguided decrees had rendered fo dan- 
gerous to be propoſed. On this occaſion was the following oration 
delivered ; in which the orator reſumes his favourite ſubject, with 
his uſual ſpirit, yet with ſufficient caution : points out the cor- 
ruptions of his countrymen, with their cauſes and conſequences : 
and deſcribes both the ancient and preſent flate of Athens; Athens 
uncarrup ted, tnduſirious, and n 3 and the ſame ſtate dege- 


nerated 


INTRODUCTION. 


nerated and diſgraced, with all the honeſt . and e 
of a patriot. 


In this oration no mention is made of Philip or his defigns, 
of the late - tranſattions in Greece, of the late advantages or dif- 
graces of the Athenian arms: The orator confines himſelf intirely, 
and directs the attention of his hearers, to the points immediately 


under confideration. And we find, that theſe afforded bim Hu fficient* 
room for the exertion of his abilities. 


THE 
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Mm or ATHENS! 


8 to this money [A], and the affairs, at this time, 
propoſed to the aſſembly, it appears to me, that a 
ſpeaker may, without danger, eſpouſe either ſide. 
By condemning thoſe who thus diſtribute and ex- 
ghauſt the public treaſure, he may gain their eſteem, 


wh regard this cuſtom as injurious to the public; or, by aſſenting, 
and encouraging theſe. diſtributions, he may recommend himſelf 


-— 


[4] The fatal conſequences of laviſhing 
+" the public revenues, on ſpectacles and en- 
tertainments, had been long and ſeverely 
experienced. Yet fill numbers were 
found in the aſſembly, who, from private 
motives, either of intereſt, or to recom- 


it's favour. 


to 


mend themſelves to the lower part of the 
citizens, pleaded in favour of this abuſe, 


and found plauſible arguments to urge in 
Theſe, and their oppoſers, 


ſeem to have already debated the preſent 
point, with conſiderable heat and violence ; 
and 


_ — - — 4 — = 
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to their favour, whoſe neceſſities prompt them to demand theſe 
public aids, By neither party is the intereſt of the ſtate conſi- 
dered. Their approbation, or their condemnation of this cuſtom, 
is influenced intirely by their ſeveral circumſtances, of indigence, 
or affluence. I, on my part, ſhall neither oppoſe nor recommend 
it. But this I would intreat you ſeriouſly and maturely to con- 
ſider, that the money, now the ſubject of debate, is of little 
moment; but the cuſtom, which it hath produced, of great 
conſequence. If, [;;] then, theſe diſtributions be eſtabliſhed, for 
thoſe who have, firſt, reſpectively diſcharged their public offices; 
far from injuring, you will do the moſt eſſential ſervice both to 
your country and to yourſelves, But if a feaſt, or any other like 


pretence, be ſufficient for demanding theſe ſums ; if the mention 


and to have been ſupported by their re- 
ſpective partiſans, not with that decorum 
or temper which, perhaps, are ſometimes 


found in leſs numerous aſſemblies. Hence 


the appearance of moderation in this ex- 
ordium ; which, in the preſent diſpoſition 
of the people, was probably neceſlary, jn 
order to obtain the orator an audience, 


And it may, in general, be obſerved, that 


although the eloquence of Demoſthenes 
be commonly, and very juſtly, compared 
to the irreſiſtible lightning, ſtorm, or tor- 
rent; yet, ſuch ſimilitudes are not to be 
underſtood too ſtrictly: for, on all ne- 
ceſſary occaſions, he appears a conſummate 
maſter of the gentle arts of Ins1IxUATION. 
He thunders and lightens, indeed ; yet, 
ſometimes (if the alluſcon be warrantable) 
half his flrength he puts nat forth. Nor, 
in effect, does he ever give a free and full 
courſe to his energy, until he has prepared 
his hearers to receive the impreſſion, 


[e] I have here endeavoured to expreſs 


what I take to be the intent and meaning 
of the orator, .from comparing the paſſage 
with others of the like import, in the 
Olynthiac orations. To propoſe to the 
aſſembly that the theatrical money (as it 
was called) ſhould be applied to other pur- 
poles, was, by the law of Eubulus, de- 
clared a capital offence, Demoſthenes 
therefore adviſes, not that this money 
ſhould be alienated to the payment of their 
armies ;z but that all citizens ſhould receive 
their diſtributions as uſual ; yet, at the 
ſame time, diſcharge all their reſpective 
offices, whether civil or military, without 
farther ſalary of pay: and that ſuchonly 
as had thus diſcharged, or were ready to 
diſcharge, theſe offices, ſhould be intitled 
to the public diſtributions, The two 
propoſals are, in effect and reality, the 
ſame, but different in farm; and this 
difference was ſufficient for eluding the 
ſeverity of the law, See Note [I] on 
Olynthiac Il, | 


of 
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of any farther-conditions be rejected with i impatience; beware leſt 
all your regulations, how” ſpecious, how promiſing Ee may 
hereafter prove erroneous. 


This 17 now declare as ; my opinion let me not be interrupted by 
clamour; but hear, and th en determine) — That, as we are now 
eonvened about receiving theſe diſtributions, ſo ſhould an aſſembly 
be appointed to conſider of a general regulation of the ſtate, and 
particularly of a proviſion for our military affairs; and every citi- 
zen ſhould diſcover not only a juſt attention to all uſeful meafures, 
but a juſt alacrity to carry them into execution; that fo, .my 
countrymen, our hopes of good ſucceſs may depend upon our- 
ſelves, inſtead of being amuſed with reports of this or that man's 
exploits. Let all the public treaſures, let all the funds for which 
private fortunes. are now ſo uſeleſsly exhauſted, let all thoſe re- 
ſources, which our allies afford, be equitably diſtributed, and 
effectually applied; by the ſoldier, to his ſupport in time of 
action; by the man who hath paſſed the age of military duty, as 
a recompence for his ſervices in the adminiſtration of juſtice. | Let 
the duties of the field be diſcharged by yourſelves, duties too im- 
portant to be intruſted to others; let your armies be compoſed of 
citizens: thus let them be paid and provided. So ſhall they go 
on with vigour and ſucceſs; [e] ſo ſhall your general really com- 
mand his forces; and ſo ſhall your occupation be no longer to 
conduct the trials of your officers, nor the reſult of all your mea- 


[e] In the Philippic orations we find 
- notice frequently taken of the miſconduct 
of the Athenian generals, in employing 
their forces not conformably to their in- 
ſtructions, but in expeditions neither ap- 
pointed nor approved by their country, 
This Demoſthenes ever affects to aſcribe 


. principally to diſobedience and want of 
_ diſcipline in the foreign forces, and to the 


neceſſities of the general; which obliged 
him to procure, by arms, that proviſion for 


his ſoldiers, which the ſtate neglected te 


ſupply. See Note [s] on Philipp. I. 


M ſures ö 
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ſures prove but this [> an accuſer, an impeachment,” and : 2 
criminal. 


What then may be expected from the meaſures now propoſed ? 
Firſt, that the attachment of our allies will be ſecured, not by 
garriſons, but by making their and our intereſts the fame; then, 
that our generals, attended by their troops of foreigners, will [x] no 


longer harraſs our confederates by their depredations, without once 


daring to face the enemy; (a conduct, by which all emoluments 


have centered in theſe generals, but which hath loaded the ſtate 
with odium and diſgrace). On the contrary, by leading out an 
army compoſed of citizens, they ſhall inflict that ſeverity on our 
enemies, hitherto directed againſt our Nau and allies. 


But, beſides theſe, Sos are other fairs which demand your 


perſonal ſervice. A war in our own country muſt certainly be 


better ſupported by an army of our own citizens: and for other 
purpoſes ſuch an army is abſolutely neceſſary. Were it conſiſtent 
with your character to fit down inactive, without the leaſt con- 


Bach a 'mun, the ſon of ſuch a man, bath im- 


peached fath a perſon. "Oliva vd Feivog, mv 


N tigouyynaey. Alluding to the uſual 
form of the bill or motion preferred to the 
aſſembly, or to the judges, upon ſuch oc- 
caſions—I have here choſen to adhere to 
the interpretation of Worxius, as ſuffici- 


_ ently warranted by the original, as moſt 


pertinent, and certainly moſt ſpirited. 
Tz] When the Athenians ſent to collect 


their tribute from the dependent iſlands, 
they frequently employed an admiral, at- 


tended ' with ſuch a navy as proved both a 


burden and a terror to the iſlanders, When 


Phocion was appointed to ſail with. twenty 


{»] An actuſer, &c. In the original—- hips on ſuch an occaſion, « Why ſuch a 


force? faid this humane Athenian : << If 
« am to meet enemies, it is inſufficient ; 
« if I am ſent to friends, a fingle veſſel 
& will ſerve.” And even thoſe allies, 
who- found themſelves obliged to implore 
the aſſiſtance of the Athenians againſt their 


enemies, frequently experienced more mi- 


ferable effeAs from the oppreſſion and ra- 
pine of their auxiliaries, than from the 
arms of their aſſailants. So notorious and 
odious was the avarice of Chares, that 
when he led an army to the relief of By- 


*zantium (a little before the date of this 


oration)! the Byzantines ſhut. their gates 
againſt him. 
cern 
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cern or intereſt in the affairs of Greece, I ſhould then uſe a dif- 
ferent language. But, now, you affect the dignity of ſupreme 
commanders and umpires in Greece: yet, the forces to defend 
and to preſerve this ſuperiority you have not yet prepared, nor are 
ſollicitous to prepare. No! by your indolence and inſenſibility 
the people of [r] Mitylene have loſt their liberty; by your indo- 
lence and inſenſibility the people of Rhodes have loſt their liberty. 
—But theſe, it may be ſaid, were our enemies. Vet we hould 
regard Oligarchies as much more the objects of our averſion 


{merely on account of their conſtitution) than free ſtates can be, 
from any cauſe. 


But I have wandered from my purpoſe. My advice is this: 
That you ſhould be arranged in your CLAs8Es; and that, by one 
and the ſame regulation, you ſhould be intitled to receive, and 
obliged to at. Of theſe things I have ſpoken upon former occa- 
ſrons: and explained the manner, in which. our infantry, our 
cavalry, in which thoſe, who are exempt from military ſervice, 
may be all duly regulated ; and all receive their ſtipends fully. 
But that, which of all things gives me the moſt melancholy ap- 
. prehenfions, I ſhall here declare without diſguiſe. Many and 
noble and important are the objects, which ſhould command your 
attention. Yet no man hath the leaſt reſpect to any one of them; 
all attend ſolely to the [G] wretched pittance you diſtribute. Such 
a pittance, then, they muſt confeſs, is adequate to their deſert. 

| e But, 


[F] This change of the government at 
Mitylene, as it could not cohvey any in- 
ſtruction to poſterity, hath been paſted 


over in ſilence by all the ancients except | 


' Demoſthenes : fo that we are ignorant of 


terally, 10 the two 9bali, that is, 2d. 2. 


the manner in which it was effected. [ And 


| how far the Athenians were xeally to blame 


in not preventing it.] LUCCHESIN1, 

[] To the wretched pittance, &c. Li- 
the 
ſum 
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But a juſt attention to the objects I have mentioned muſt have 
conſequences more valuable than all the wealth of Perſia; the 
exact regulation and appointment of a ſtate like this, poſſeſſed of 
ſo great an infant. of ſuch a navy, of ſuch a cavalry, of ure f 


revenues. 


05 Nane do I mention theſe things? For this reaſon. 
There are men ſhocked at the thoughts of obliging all our citizens 
to ſerve in war: but there are none who do not readily acknow- 
ledge, that it is of the utmoſt moment to the ſtate to be duly re- 
gulated, and perfectly provided. It is your part, therefore, to 
begin here; and to allow a full freedom of ſpeech to thoſe who 
would urge the importance of this point in it's full force. If you 
be convinced that this is the proper time for conſidering of the 
neceſſary proviſions, you may command them, when called to 


action. But, ſhould you imagine that ſuch conſiderations may 


more properly be deferred to ſome future occaſion, then muſt ye 
be reduced to give up the time of execution to ths neceſſary 
preparations. 


11 may have been already aſked, Athenians, (not by the ma- 


jority of this aſſembly, but by certain perſons who would burſt 
with vexation, ſhould theſe meaſures be purſued) © What real 


advantage have we derived from the ſpeeches of DemosT- 


« HENES? He riſes, when he thinks proper: he deafens us with 
« his harangues : he declaims againſt the degeneracy of preſent 
times: he tells us of the virtues of our anceſtors : he tranſports 


— _ —— kc — — —_— 


ſum diſtributed ts the poorer citizens for 
their ſupport, and for the purchaſe of their 


ſeats in the Theatre. And, ſmall as this 
largeſs was, yet, as the number of ſuch 


citizens was great, and as the diſtribution 
feeras to have been made daily, the trea- 


ſure muſt have been conſiderably exhauſted 
by it. Nor are we warranted to ſuppoſe, 
that the people always confined their de- 
mands to this ſum. Entertainments, pro- 
ceſſions, and religious ceremonies afforded 
pretences for ſtill further demands. 


6c us 
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«- by his airy extravagance : he puffs up our vanity : and, then, 
* fits down.” —But, could theſe my ſpeeches once gain an effec- 
tual influence upon your minds, ſo great would be the advantages 
conferred upon my country, that, were I to attempt to ſpeak them, 
they would appear to many as viſionary. Yet ſtill I muſt aſſume 
the merit of doing ſome ſervice, by accuſtoming you to hear ſa- 
lutary truths. . And, if your counſellors be ſollicitous for any point 
of moment to their country, let them firſt cure your ears; for 
they are diſtempered: and this from the inveterate habit of 


liſtening to falſhoods, to _— things rather than * real 
intereſts. 


Thus it lately happened Let no man interrupt me: let me 
have a patient hearing that ſome perſons broke into the treaſury. 
The ſpeakers all inſtantly exclaimed, ** Our. free conſtitution is 
« overturned: our laws are no more.” And now, ye men of 
Athens, judge, if I ſpeak with reaſon. They, who are guilty of 
this crime, juſtly deſerve to die; but by ſuch offenders our conſti- 
tution is not overturned. Again [1] ſome oars have been ſtolen 


from 


and driven with ſome ignominy from the 
city. Inraged at this diſgrace, he went off 


[Rn] Some cars, c. We cannot well 
ſuppoſe that the depredations made in their 


naval ſtores were really ſo flight and incon- 
ſiderable, as they are repreſented in theſe 
extenuating terms. A deſign had lately 
been concerted of a very momentous and 
alarming nature, and an attempt made on 
the naval ſtores at Athens, which Demoſt- 
henes himſelf laboured, with the utmoſt 
zeal, to detect and puniſh. A man, named 
Antipho, had been for ſome time conſi- 
dered as an Athenian citizen; *till, by an 
examination of the regiſters, he was found 
to be really a foreigner; was accordingly 
deprived of all the privileges of a native, 


to Philip, and to him propoſed to ſteal pri- 
vately into Athens, and to ſet fire to the 
arſenal. The Macedonian, who was nei- 
ther delicate in the choice of his inſtru- 
ments, nor in the means of diſtreſſing his 
enemies, liſtened readily to the propoſal of 
this hireling, and by bribes and promiſes 
encouraged him to the attempt. Antipho 
repaired to Athens, and was lodged in the 
port, ready to put his enterpriſe in execu- 
tion, when + Demoſthenes, who received 
timely intimation of this black deſign, flew 
to the Pirzus, and ſeized and dragged the 

| delinquent 
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from our arſenal. Stripes and tortures for the villain ! our con- 
* ſtitution is ſubverted!“ This is the general cry. But what is 
my opinion ? This criminal, like the others, hath deſerved to die: 
but, if ſome are criminal, our conftitution is not therefore ſub- 
verted. There is no man who dares openly and boldly declare, 
in what caſe our conſtitution is ſubverted. But I ſhall declare it. 
When you, Athenians, become an helpleſs rabble, without con- 
duct, without property, without arms, without order, without 
unanimity; when either general, or any other perſon, hath the 
leaſt reſpe& for your decrees. When no man dares to inform you 
of this your condition, to urge the neceſſary reformation, much 


leſs to exert his efforts to effect it: then is your * ſub- 
verted. And this is now the caſe. 5 


But, O my ſellow- citizens! a language of a different nature 
hath poured in upon us; falſe and highly dangerous to the ſtate. 
Such is that aſſertion, that in your tribunals is your great ſecurity; 
that your right of ſuffrage is the real bulwark of the conſtitution. 
That theſe tribunals are our common reſource, in all private con- 
teſts, I acknowledge. But it is by arms we are to ſubdue our 
enemies, by arms we are to defend our ſtate. It is not by our de- 
crees that we can conquer. To thoſe, on the contrary, who fight 
our battles with ſucceſs, to thoſe we owe the power of decree- 
ing, of tranſacting all our affairs, without controul or danger. 


delinquent before an aſſembly of the people. him to be again ſeized and examined. 


Here the clamours of the Macedonian party 
were ſo violent, that the accuſation was 
ſlighted, and Antipho diſmiſſed without the 
forwality of a trial. He departed, triumph- 
ing in his eſcape, to purſue his deſigns with 
greater confidence and ſecurity. But the 
court of Areopagus, whoſe peculiar pro- 


vince it was to take the cogniſance of all 


matters of treaſon againſt the ſtate, cauſed 


Torture forced from him a full confeſſion 


of bis guilt; and 'fentence of death was 


paſſed, and executed upon him. — This 


" Account we have from the oration on the 


Crown. And the detection of ſo dangerous 
a deſign might have quickened the vigilance 
of the people, and exaſperated their reſent- 
ment, againſt any the leaſt attempts made 
on their military ſtores. 

| In 
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In arms, then, let us be terrible; in our judicial tranſactions, 
humane. $9 WAR 1 


If it be obſerved, that theſe ſentiments are more elevated than 
might be expected from my character, the obſervation, I confeſs, 
is juſt, Whatever is ſaid about a ſtate of ſuch dignity, upon af- 
fairs of ſuch importance, ſhould appear more elevated than any 
character. To your worth ſhould it correſpond, not to that of the 
ſpeaker, And now I ſhall inform you, why none of thoſe, who 
ſtand high in your eſteem, ſpeak in the ſame manner, The can- 
didates for office and employment go about ſolliciting your voices; 
ſlaves of popular favour. To gain the rank of general is each 
man's great concern; not to fill this ſtation with true manlike in- 
trepidity. Courage, if he poſſeſſes it, he deems unneceſſary : for, 
thus, he reaſons : he has the honour, the renown of this city to 
ſupport him; he finds himſelf free from oppreſſion and controul ; 
he needs but amuſe you with fair hopes; and, thus, he ſecures a 

kind of inheritance in your emoluments. And he reaſons truly. 
But do you yourſelves, once, aſſume the conduct of your own 
affairs; and, then, as you take an equal ſhare of duty, fo ſhall 
you acquire an equal ſhare of glory. Now, your miniſters and. 
public ſpeakers, without one thought cf directing you faithfully 
to your true intereſts, reſign themſelves intirely to theſe generals. 
[1] Formerly you divided into CL Aassts, in order to raiſe the ſup- 
plies :. now the buſineſs of the CLassts is to gain the manage- 
ment of public affairs. The orator is the leader; the general. ſe- 
conds his attempts; the THREE HUNDRED are the afliſtants on each 
fide ; and all others take their parties, and ſerve to fill up the ſeveral 
factions. And you ſee the conſequences : this man gains a ſtatue; 
this amaſſes a fortune; one or two command the ſtate ; while you 
| fit down unconcerned: witneſſes of their ſucceſs ;. and, for an un- 


[1] Formerly you divided, &c. See note [1] on Olynth, I. 


interrupted. 
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interrupted courſe of eaſe and indolence, give _ up thoſe great 
advantages, which _ belong to you. 


And now conſider, what was ahi conduct of our anceſtors, in 
theſe particulars: (for, if we would be taught how to act with 
dignity, we need not look to other countries for examples; we 
have had them in our own ſtate.) To Themiſtocles, who [x] 
commanded in the ſea-fight at Salamis; to Miltiades, the general 
at Marathon ; to many others, who ſurely never did ſuch ſervices 
as our preſent generals, they never once erected a brazen ſtatue. 
Theſe men never were ſuch darling favourites; never were deemed 
ſuperior to their fellow-citizens. No, by the gods; the Athenians 
of thoſe days never would give up their ſhare in the honour of any 
noble action. Nor is there a man that will ſay, the ſea-fight, of 
Themiſtocles, at Salamis, but of the Athenians: not the engage- 
ment at Marathon, by Miltiades, but by the ſtate. But now we 
are perpetually told, that Timotheus took Corcyra ; that Iphicrates 
cut off the detachment ; that Chabrias gained the naval victory at 
| Naxos. Thus, you ſeem to reſign all your ſhare in theſe ac- 
| tions, by thoſe extravagant honours which you heap upon your 
generals, | ; | 


Such was the noble conduct of our anceſtors in rewarding Citi · 
Zens ; and ſuch is your miſtaken conduct. But what have been 
| the methods of bonouring * ? To [1] Menon the Pharſa- 
| lian 


| [ x] IV bo commanded in the ſea-fight at Sala- 


mis, &c. | Theſe are the very expreſſions of 
the original : and, although the common me- 
tonymical phraſe ¶ Ibo gained the victory at 
Salamis] might appear leſs uncouth, and be 
more familiar to a modern ear, yet 1 ſhould 
have thought it unpardonable in the tranſla- 
tion, as it is a mode of ſpeaking which De- 
moſthenes ſtudiouſly avoids, And, indeed, 


had he been betrayed into it, he muſt have 
expoſed himſelſ to all the ridicule of his acu'e 
and obſervant audience; for, in the very next 
ſentence, he condemns it as highly deroga- 
tory to the honour of his country, | 

[x] This war at Eion, near Amphipo- 
lis, I am bold to aſſert, was the ſame with 


that ſo particularly deſcribed by T hucydi- 


des, in the eighth, ninth, and tenth years 
of 
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lian, who ſupplied us with twelve talents of ſilver, in our war at 
Eion near Amphipolis, and reinforced us with two hundred horſe- 
men of his own dependants, our anceſtors never voted the freedom of 


our city, but only granted certain [1] i e g 


of the Peloponneſian war; when che Lace- 


deemonians, under the command of Btaſi- 


das; oppoſed the Atheniam jn this coun- 


try; although the hiſtorian, who confined 


himſelf to the tranſactions of greateſt im- 
portance, makes no mention of this aſſiſt- 
ance afforded to the Athenians by Menon 
the Pharſalian. This Menon I take to be 
the ſame with the Theſſalian of that name, 
who, in the fourth year of the. ninety- 
fourth Olympiad, led a body of forces to 
the aſſiſtance of Cyrus, againſt his brother 
Artaxerxes, according to Diodorus and 
Xenophon, The circumſtances of his ſup- 
plying .the Athenians with money, and 
giving them a body of horſe, exactly agree 
to two particulars in the character of that 
Menon whom Xenophon deſcribes : that it 
-was his cuſtom to court the friendſhip of 
the powerful, that they might ſcreen him 


from the, puniſhment due to his infamous 


practices; and that he conſtantly kept in 


his ſervice a large body of forces ready to 


act as he directed. LuccnzsixI. 

[1] Certain immunities, Nc. A manner 
of doing honour to theſe men, which, at 
the ſame time, expreſſed a high ſenſe of the 
dignity of their own city. For it ſuppoſed 
that theſe eminent perſonages might find 
it neceſſary to take up their reſidence for 
ſome conſiderable time at Athens, as ſo+ 


Journers. And, in order to underſtand the 


nature of theſe immunities, we muſt attend 
to the ſituation of thoſe Miro, or ſo- 


And in earlier 
times; 
journers. So were theſe foreigners called, 


who ſettled at Athens by permiſſion of the 


Areopagus.' Here they were allowed to 
follow their occupations without diſtur- 
bance ; but had no ſhare in the govern- 
ment; were not intruſted with public of- 
fices, nor voted in the aſſembly. They 
were obliged to the performance of certain 
duties; as, in the feſtival celebrated in ho- 
nour of Minerva, called Panathenæa, the 
men were obliged to carry the Tad ai, or 
little ſhips, which were the ſigns of their 
foreign extraction; while the women hore 
the iJpiar, veſſels of water, and the Tuiddeia, 
umbrellas, to defend the free women from 


the weather, This laſt cuſtom, indeed, 


was introduced in the inſolence of the Athe- 
nian proſperity, after the defeat of the Per- 
ſians. Beſides this, the men paid an an- 
nual tribute of twelve drachmz. The wo- 
men, who had no ſons, paid ſix. Such as 
had ſons that paid were excuſed. And this 
tribute was exacted not only of thoſe that 
dwelt in Athens, but of all that ſettled 


themſelves in any town of Attica, This 
tribute, by. the interpoſition of Themiſto- 


cles, was, for a time, remitted ; but ſeems 
to have been reſtored in conſequence of his 
diſgrace: And, upon any failure of pay- 
ment, the delinquent was liable to be ſeized 
and fold as a flave.—Such of theſe ſojourn- 
ers as had been remarkably ſerviceable to. 
the public were honoured, by edict, with 
an IMMUNITY from all impoſitions and 

duties, 
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times.; 1 to. an who reigned in WN at hed time of 
the Barbarian's invaſion,, who fell on the Barbarians in their retreat 
from the ſlaughter, of. Platza, and completed the ruin of the 
Kin, they never voted the freedom of the city; they but granted 
him immunities : thoroughly perſuaded that the honour of being 
a citizen of Athens was too exalted, too illuſtrious, to be pur- 
chaſed by any ſervices. - But, now, my countrymen, it is expoſed 
to common ſale : the moſt abandoned of mankind, [o] the ſlaves 
of flaves, are admitted to pay down the price, and at once obtain 
it. And ſuch difference of conduct doth not ariſe from this, that 
you are naturally leſs excellent than your anceſtors ; but from their 
entertaining ſentiments of real dignity, and your reſigning all ſuch 


ſentiments. 


For it is impoſſible that men, engaged in low and 


groveling purſuits, can be poſſeſſed with great 11 12 


— 


duties, except ſuch as were 2 of 
the free · born citizens. Hence this honour 
was called IecltNeia, and MEINE (the ex- 


preſſion of the text. To ſoreigners of 


eminence, ſuch immunities might have ex- 
tended even to an exemption from certain 
duties, to which citizens themſelves were 
obliged. For i immunities of this kind were 
frequently granted, ſo as to occaſion com- 
plaints and remonftrances. STE | 

[v] Perdiccas, who reigned in Monde, 
&c. According to Herodotus, Alexander, 
the ſon of Amyntas, was king of Macedon 
at the time of the Perſian war. And there- 


' fore we may ſuppoſe, with the Italian 


commentator, that this Perdiccas was one 
of the royal family, and governed one of 
thoſe diſtricts into whieh Macedon was di- 
vided in the earlier times. Nor are we to 
wonder, that this action of the Macedonian 
| bas been paſſed over in ſilence by the hiſ- 


torians, as it was not very conliderable, 


when compared with the great n of 
the Perfian war. 

[0] The ſlaves, We. The freedom of 
the city was, by the conffitution of Athens, 
conferred only by the voices of the people; 
nor was their act valid, unleſs confirmed 
in a ſubſequent aſſembly by the votes of 


more than fix thoufand Athenians, by 


ballot, (as we learn from the oration of 


| Deniofthenes againſt Nezrs) ; but now 


their poverty had made them much leſs 
delicate. And we learn from Athenzus, 
that they had about this time conferred 
the freedom of their city, (this compliment, 
in former times, ſcarcely vouchfafed to 
kings and potentates) on 'two men, whoſe 
only pretence of merit was, that their fa- 
ther had been famous for improving the 
art of cookery. Such a Tcandatous proſ- 
titution of their honours fully jultifes alt 
the ſeverity of Demotthenes. 
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thoughts; juſt as thoſe, who act with dignity and honour, cannot 
harbour any mean and abject thought. Whatever be their courſe 
of an: ſuch muſt e ſentiments ever prove. | 


had now, let us s take © one 16 general view of the actions erſbemed 
by our anceſtors, and by ourſelves, that by ſuch. compariſon we 
may learn to excel ourſelves. Five-and-forty years did they 
govern Greece with general conſent. More than ten thouſand 
talents did they collect into our treaſury. Many and noble mo- 
numents did they erect of victories by land and ſea, which are yet 
the objects of our applauſe. And be aflured, that they erected 
theſe, not to be viewed in filent wonder, but that you might be 
excited to emulate the virtues of thoſe who raiſed. them. Such 
was their conduct. Say, then, can we, though ſeated thus ſe- 
curely, above all oppoſition, boaſt of any actions like theſe? Have 
we not laviſhed more than one thouſand fave hundred talents, on 
every Grecian ſtate that pleaded their diſtreſs; and all to no pur- 
poſe? Hare we not exhauſted all our private fortunes, all the 
revenues of our ſtate, all we. could exact from our confederates ? 
The allies which we gained by arms, have they not been given up 
in our treaties — © Yes! in theſe particulars it is granted, that 
«© our anceſtors excelled us: but there are others in which we 
are ſuperior.” Far from it!——Shall we purſue the compariſon ? 
The edifices they have left to us, their decorations of our city, of 
our temples, of our harbours, of all our public ſtructures, are ſo 
numerous, and ſo magnificent, that their ſucceſſors can make no 
addition. Look round you to their veſtibules, their arſenals, their 
porticoes, and all thoſe honours of our city, which they tranſ- 
mitted. to us. Yet, were the private habitations of the men of 
eminence, in thoſe times, ſo moderate, fo conſonant to that equa- 
Tity the characteriſtic of our conſtitution, that, if any one of you 
knows the houſe of Themiſtocles, of Cimon, of Ariſtides, of 
Multiades, or of any vf the then illuſtrious perſonages, he knows 
N 2 that 
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that it is not diſtinguiſhed by the leaſt mark of grandeur. But, 

| now, ye men of Athens, as to public works, the ſtate is ſatisfied, 

if roads be repaired, if water be ſupplied, if walls be whitened, 

if any trifle be provided. Not that I blame thoſe who have ex- 
ecuted ſuch works. No! I blame you, who can think ſo meanly, 
as to be ſatisfied with ſuch fruits of their adminiſtration. Then, 
in private life, of the men who have conducted our affairs, ſome 
have built houſes, not only more magnificent than thoſe of other 
citizens, but ſuperior to our public edifices ; others have purchaſed 
and improved an extent of land greater than all their dreams of 
riches ever preſented to their fancies. 


And here lies the great ſource of theſe errors: formerly, all 
power and authority were in the people. Happy was it for any 4 | 
individual, if they vouchſafed him a ſhare of honours, employ- / 
ments, or emoluments. But, now, on the contrary, individuals 
are the maſters of all advantages, the directors of all affairs: 
whilſt the people ſtand in the mean rank of their ſervants and 


aſſiſtants; fully ſatisfied, iſ theſe men vouchſafe to grant them 
ſome ſmall ſhare of their abundance. | 


| To ſuch a ſtate have we been reduced by theſe means, that, if 

| a man were to peruſe your decrees, and then diſtinctly to examine 
* your actions, he could not perſuade himſelf, that the ſame people 

| had been authors of both. Witneſs the decrees you made againft 

the accurſed [y] Megareans, who had poſſeſſed themſelves of the 

| conſecrated ground, that you would march out, that. you would 
1! oppoſe them, that you would not permit ſuch ſacrilege. Witneſs 


Ir] This inſtance of the impiety of the was the occaſion of the embaſly of Anthe- 
| Megareans, of whom Demoſthenes here mocritus, of whom mention is made in 


affects to ſpeak with ſo much deteſtation, Philip's letter to the Athenians. Le- 
probably happened about the time, and CHESIN1, 
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your decrees about the [G Phliaſian exiles, that you would 
ſupport them; that you would not abandon them to their aſſaſſins; 
that you would call on thoſe of the Peloponneſians, who were 
inclined to unite with you in their cauſe. Theſe were all noble 
declarations ; theſe were juſt ; ' theſe were worthy of our ſtate. 


Not fo the execution. Thus your decrees ſerve but to diſcover 
your hoſtile diſpoſitions; your enemies never feel their effects. 

The reſolutions of your aſſemblies fully expreſs the dignity of 
your country; but that force, which ſhould attend theſe reſolu- 
tions, you do not poſſeſs. It is, in my opinion, your only al- 
ternative; (and let it not raiſe your indignation) either to enter- 
tain ſentiments leſs elevated, and to confine your attention to 
your own affairs, or to arm yourſelves with greater force. If 
this aſſembly were compoſed of the inhabitants of ſome obſcure 
and contemptible iſlands, I ſhould adviſe you to think leſs highly. 
But, as you are Athenians, I muſt urge you to increaſe your 
force. For it is ſhameful, O my countrymen, it is ſhameful 
to deſert that rank of magnanimity, in which our anceſtors have 
placed us. Could we deſcend to ſuch a thought, it would be im- 
poſſible to withdraw our attention from the affairs of Greece, We 


[Q) As this affair is not mentioned in This attempt exaſperated each party, and 


hiſtory, and but lightly hinted at by De- 
moſthenes, it requires ſome pains to in- 
veſtigate it. The Phliaſians had ever been 
in open or ſecret enmity with the Argives, 
while the one endeavoured to ſupport their 
independency, the other, to reduce their 
city, which they regarded as a part of their 
own territory. In the 3d year of the 1oiſt 
Olympiad, certain Phliaſians, who had been 

baniſhed, formed a conſpiracy with ſome 
| kinſmen who ſtill continued in the city, 
in order to betray it to the Argives. It 
was attacked vigorouſly by night, and the 
enemy, with the utmoſt difficulty, repelled. 


produced various quarrels and hoſtilities. 
And, whether theſe were ſuſpended, or 
continued down to the date of this oration, 
it ſeems to admit of no doubt, that the 
Argives and Arcadians, ſupported by theking 
of Macedon, made war on the Phliaſians, 
reſtored the exiles, and drove out thoſe ci- 
tizens who had oppoſed their intereſt : and 
that theſe citizens, thus oppreſſed and ex- 
pelled, implored the aſſiſtance of the Athe- 
nians, and received thoſe magnificent pro- 
miſes and decrees which the orator here 
mentions, LUCCHESINIL, 


have 


* 


bave ever added 0 and MPN 0 wha our friends it would 
be ſcandalous to deſert: our enemies we cannot truſt ; nor muſt 
we ſuffer them to become powerful, In a word, we ſee in this 
city, that the men who have engaged in the public adminiſtration, 
even when they wiſh to retire, cannot reſign their charge, This 
is your * ; you are the miniſters in Oele. | 1 507 


? 
= * 


This, 1 is the ſum of what hath now 50 offered. Vour 
ſpeakers never can make you either bad or good: you can make 
them whatever you pleaſe. Vou are not directed by their opinions, 
for they have no opinion, but what your inclinations dictate. It 
is your part, therefore, to be careful, that your inclinations be good 
and honourable. Then ſhall all be well. | Your ſpeakers muſt 
either never give pernicious counſels, or muſt give them to no 
purpoſe, when ſuch counſels have no gs wy influence in this 
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xx) Theſe repreſentations of Demoſt- 


nenes were ſo far ſueceſsful, that, early in 
the following year, the aſſembly repeated 
that ſcandalons law of Eubulds, which 
. denounced death againſt any perſon who 
ſhould propoſe the alienation of the thea · 


trical appointments ; and the orator him- 
ſelf had the honour of introducing a decree 
fot applying them to the military ſervice; 
to which the people cbnſented, when it 
was too Jate to derive any conſiderable ad- 
vantages from this reformation. 
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T was not originally my intention to have tranſlated either of the 
following orations. Nor ts it from any alteration in my opinion, 
| but from a deference to that of others, that I have preſented tbis, 
on the Haloneſus, to the Engliſh reader; in order to give bim an 
opportunity of comparing it with the others, and of judging for him- 
ſelf, whether it is to be admitted among the genuine remains of our 
orator; or to be rejected as unworthy of his abilities, altoough ap- 
parently received and quoted by the ancient critics, 


This oration takes it's title from an ifland called Haloneſus, which 
one Seftratus, a pirate, had ſome time ſince taken from the Athe- 
nians, and which Philip, having driven out this pirate, now claimed 
as his property. This was regarded at Athens as an infraction of 
the treaty lately concluded, {of which ſome account hath been given in 


the introduction to the Oration on the Peace ;) and, together with 
O ſome 


R 


fome other tranſactions of the Macedonian prince, produced complaints 
and jealoufies amongſt the Athemans, which were deemed, by their 
rival, of too much conſequence ta be neglected. Python, one of his 
moſt able partiſans, was diſpatched to Athens, to obviate al objections 


ta the Axcerity and integrity of bis c 


In order to corraborate the repreſentations of this ambaſſador, 
Philip found it expedient to write a letter to the Athentans ; which, 
although addreſſed immediately to this people, was intended as a kind 
of MANIFESTO to all Greece. This letter, among other pieces of 
the ſame hind, which might have done honour to the abilities of the 
Mecedonians 1 unhoppily % ta "poſterity i but the general contents | 
of it ane diſtinctly pointed out in the following oration, which con- 
tains a regular and methodical anſwer to this letter. 


THE 
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T is by no means reaſonable a], that the complaints, 

which Philip urges againſt thoſe ſpeakers who aſ- 
8 ſert your rights, ſhould deprive us of the liberty of 
infarcing the true intereſts of our country, Grie- 
vous, indeed, would be the caſe, if the freedom of 


our public debates were to be at once deſtroyed by a letter ſent 


from him. 


[A] The oration, as hath been already 
obſerved, plainly points out to us the ſeve- 


ral allegations, and apologies for Philip's 


conduct, contained in the letter which oc- 
caſioned the preſent debate, And this ex- 


ordium as plainly ſhews, that, to theſe al- 


It is my preſent purpoſe, firſt, to examine the ſe- 
| O 2 


veral 


legations, the writer added ſome ſtrong re- 
monftrances, againſt the ſeverity and inde- 
cency with which ſome ſpeakers in the 
aſſembly had, on many occaſions, treated 
the character of the king of Macedon; and 
demanded that ſome reſtraint ſhould be laid 

on 
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veral allegations mentioned in this letter : then ſhall we proceed to 
the other particulars urged by his ambaſſadors. 


, 


Philip begins with ſpeaking of the Haloneſus : this iſland, he 


| declares, is his; that he preſents it to us as a free gift : that we 
have no rightful claim to it; nor hath he injured our property, 


either in acquiring or in keeping poſſeſſion of it. Such were his 
profeſſions, at the time when we were ſent on our embaſſy to Ma- 
cedon : that he had won this iſland from the pirates, who had 
ſeized it, and was, therefore, juſtified in keeping his acquiſition. 
But, as this plea hath no ſupport from truth and Jaſtice, it is not 
difficult to deprive him of it. The places, ſeized by pirates, are 


ever the property of ſome others; theſe they fortify, and from 


thence make their excurſions. But the man who puniſhes their 
outrages, and drives them out, cannot reaſonably alledge, that the 
poſſeſſions, which theſe pirates unjuſtly wreſted from the rightful 


- proprietors, muſt inſtantly devolve to him. If this be ſuffered, 


then, if ſome pirates ſhould ſeize a part of Attica, or of Lemnos, 
or of Imbros, or of Scyros, and if any power ſhould cut them off, 
the places which they had ſeized, though our undoubted property, 
muſt continue in his poſſeſſion, whoſe arms chaſtiſed theſe pirates. 
Philip is himſelf ſenſible of the weakneſs of this plea. There are 
others equally ſenſible of this ; but it is imagined eaſy to impoſe 
on you by means of thoſe who are adminiſtering our affairs 


agreeably to the wiſhes of the Macedonian; who promiſed him, 


and are now performing this ſervice. Yet, he cannot but know, 
that we muſt come into poſſeſſion of this iſland, in whatever terms 
our tranſaction may be expreſſed, whether you [R] accept it, or 


- reſume 


on their inſolence. The author of the of the aſſembly ; and therefore is with pto- 


oration, artfully enough, conſiders this as priety aſſerted, previous to the conſideration 
an attempt to controul that freedom of of any other particular. 


ſpeech and debate, which was the ſacred [B] Accept or reſume it. "Ay Ts N, 


right of every, even the meaneſt, citizen. ay T aTocnle. This was a diſlinCtion ſug- 
It was the PRIVILEGE, as we may call it, | geſted 
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reſume it. Why, then, ſhould he not uſe the fair and equitable 
term; and reſtore it; rather than adhere to that word which 
proves his injuſtice, and pretend to preſent it as a gift? Not 
that he may be ſuppoſed to confer a benefit upon us; (ſuch benefits 
are ridiculous ;) but that he may demonſtrate to all Greece, that 
the Athenians think themſelves happy in owing their maritime 


dominions to the favour of the Macedonian. 


let us not deſcend to this. 


O my countrymen |! 


As to his propoſal of ſubmitting this conteſt to umpires, it is 


the language of derifion and mockery. 


It ſuppoſes, in the firſt 


place, that we, who are Athenians, could, in our diſputes with 
one ſprung from Pella, deſcend to have our title to the iſlands de- 
termined by arbitratin And if our own power, that power to 
which Greece owes it's liberty, cannot ſecure us the poſſeſſion of 


*s,, 


geſted and aſſerted by Demoſthenes, as we 
learn from a paſſage in the oration of 
Eſchines againſt Cteſiphon, where it is 
ridiculed as frivolous and litigious. But 
(as Monſ. Tourreil obſerves on that paſ- 


ſage) the Athenians had moſt important 


reaſons to examine, which of theſe two 
terms they uſed in their conventions with 


Philip. For, according to the choice of 


one or the other term, their right to the 
Haloneſus was eſtabliſhed or deſtroyed. 
The king of Macedon conſented to put 
them in poſſeſſion of the iſland; he de- 
clared that he would give it to them. If 
then the Athenians were to anſwer that 
they accepted of it, [as a gift or favour] by 
this they muſt acknowledge, that Philip 
was the rightſul proprietor of the iſland, 
It was therefore inſiſted that this prince 
ſhould declare that he reſtored it; while 
the Athenians on their part declared that 


"theſe 


they reſumad it; which plainly implied 
that the Macedonian had uſurped their 
right, and that they were truly and juſtly 
intitled to the Haloneſus. Yet, however 
reaſonable and neceſſary ſuch preciſion may 
appear, and particularly in tranſactions with 
a prince of ſo much addreſs and artifice 
as Philip, the ridicule of Æſchines had 
ſome effect. And a man who diſputes about 
the words giving or reſtoring became a pro- 
verbial phraſe to expreſs a perſon of an 
obſtinate adherence to nice and frivolous 
diſtinctions. The comic poets did not a 
little contribute to introduce this proverb 
into faſhion. Athenzus quotes a number 
of fragments, in which we find that Alexis, 
Anaxilas, and Timocles employed it to 
heighten the humour and pleaſantry of 
their performances; and Athenzus himſelf 


makes uſe of it, in the beginning of the 
ſixth book, 
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theſe places; if umpires are to be appointed ; if we are to commit 

our cauſe to them ; if their votes are abſolutely to decide our rights, 

and if they are to ſecure to us theſe iſlands, [e] (provided that 
they be influenced by Philip's gold) if ſuch, I fay, be your conduct, 

do ye not declare, that ye have reſigned all your power on the 

continent, do ye not diſcover to the world, that no attempt can 

poſſibly provoke you to oppoſe him, when, for your maritime do- 

minions, whence Athens derives it's greateſt power, you have not 
recourſe to arms, but ſubmit to umpires ? 


He further obſerves, that his commiſſioners have been ſent 

| hither to ſettle a [po] cartel of commerce; and that this ſhall be 
confirmed, not when it hath received the ſanction of your tribunal, 
as the law directs, but when it hath been returned to him. Thus 
would he aſſume a power over your judicature. His intention is 
to betray you into unguarded conceſſions, to have it expreſsly ac- 
knowledged in this cartel, that you do not accuſe him of injuring 
the ſtate by his outrageous conduct, with reſpect to Potidæa: that 
you confirm his right both of ſeizing and poſſeſſing this city. And, 
yet, thoſe Athenians who had ſettled in Potidæa, at a time when 
they were not at war with Philip, when they were united with 
him in alliance, when the moſt ſolemn engagements ſubſiſted be- 
tween them, when they had the umoſt reliance on Philip's oaths, 
were yet deſpoiled by this prince of all their poſſeſſions. And, 


[c] Provided, &c. Eſchines afferts in rendered [E4yCora] is explained by lexico- 
the oration againſt Cteſiphon, that, in the graphers, as denoting (among many other- 
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preſent debate, Demoſthenes declared that 
no impartial arbitrators could be found in 
Greece, ſo general had been the influence 
of corruption, If Demoſthenes was re- 
ally the author of this oration, we muſt 
ſuppoſe that the aſſertion of his rival was 
founded on the inſinuation contained in 
the paſſage here quoted. 
Io] 4 cartel of commerce, The word thus 


partſculars) cerrain conventions ſettled be- 
tween two ſtates, as a rule for the deciſion of 


all differences which might ariſe in their com- 


mercial intercourſe with each other. The 
particular nature, force, effects, and con- 
ſequences of ſuch conventions, the tranſlator 
cannot take on him to explain diſtinctiy; nor, 
of conſequence, the force and propriety of 
the en, s argument in this paſſage. 


now, 
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now, he would have you ratify this his iniquitous procedure, and 
declare that you have ſuffered no injury, that you have no com- 
plaints to urge againſt him. For, that the Macedonians have no 
need of any cartels in their commerce with the Athenians, former 
times afford ſufficient proof. Neither Amyntas, the father of 
Philip, nor any of the other kings of Macedon, ever made theſe 
cartels with our ſtate, although our intercourſe was much greater 
in theſe days than now: for Macedon was then ſubject to us; 
it [x] paid us tribute; and then, much more than now, did we 
frequent their markets, and they enjoy the advantages of our's : 
nor were the tribunals, to which affairs of commerce might be 
brought, ſettled in fo regular a manner as at preſent. As theſe 
are opened once in each month, they make all cartels between two 
countries, ſo far removed from each other, quite unneceſlary. 
And, as theſe were not agreeable to ancient uſage, it is by no 
means prudent to eſtabliſh them now; and thus to ſubje& men to 
the inconvenience of a voyage from Macedon to Athens, or from 
us to Macedon, in order to obtain juſtice. The laws of each 
country are open ; and they are ſufficient for the decifion of all con- 
troverſies. Be aſſured, therefore, that, by this cartel, he means but 
to betray you into a reſignation. of all your pretenfions to Potidza. 
As to the pirates, he obſerves, that juſtice requires that we 
ſhould act in concert with him, in order to guard againſt thoſe who 
infeſt the ſeas. By this, he in effe& deſires, that we ſhould reſign 


2 


[8] I do not remember to have met from the eſtabliſhment of the Athenian 
with any particular account 'of Macedon colony at Amphipolis, under Agnon the 
being at any time tributary to Athens, but ſon of Nicias, (about 48 years before the 
in Demoſthenes. Eurydice, the mother Peloponneſian war) to the fifth or ſixth 
of Philip, was, indeed, obliged to implore year of this war, when Braſidas the Lace- 
the protection of Iphicrates the Athenian, dæmonian drove the Athenians from the 
WoLFIUS | frontiers of Macedon, But this is no more 

Tourreil, in his notes on the ſecond than the conjectute of the critic, ſounded 


Olynthiac oration, dates the period of the on the authority of the preſent paſſyge. 
Macedonians being in this tributary ſtate, | 


to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
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to him the ſovereignty of the ſeas, and acknowledge, that, with- 
out Philip's aid, we are not able to ſecure a navigation free and 

unmoleſted. Nor is this is his only ſcheme. He would have an 
uncontrouled liberty of failing round and viſiting the ſeveral 
iſlands, under the pretence of defending them from pirates : that 
ſo he may corrupt the inhabitants, and ſeduce them from their 
allegiance to us. Not contented with [r] tranſporting his exiles 
to Thaſus, under the conduct of our commanders, he would gain 
poſſeſſion of the other iſlands, by ſending out his fleets, to fail in 
company with our admirals, as if united with us in the defence of 
the ſeas, There are ſome who ſay, that he hath no occaſion for 
a maritime power: yet, he, who hath no occaſion to ſecure ſuch 
a power, prepares his ſhips for war, erects his arſenals, concerts 
his naval expeditions, and, by the vaſt expence beſtowed upon his 
marine, plainly ſhews, that it is the grand object of his attention. 
And can you think, ye men of Athens, that Philip could deſire 
you to yield to him this ſovereignty of the ſeas, unleſs he held 
you in contempt ?. Unleſs he had firm reliance on the men whoſe 
ſervices he determined to purchaſe? The men who, inſenſible 
to ſhame, live for Philip, not for their country ; who vainly fancy 
they have inriched their families by the bribes received from him, 


when theſe bribes are really the prices for e they have ſold 
their families. 


And now, with reſpect to the explanation of the articles of the 
peace, which the ambaſſadors, commiſſioned by him, ſubmitted 
to our determination (as we inſiſted only on a point univerſally 
acknowledged to be juſt, that Eacu PARTY SHOULD ENJOY 
THEIR OWN DOMINIONS) he denies, that ever his ambaſſadors 


[r] This muſt have happened immedi- the inſidious conduct of Philip, with re- 
ately after their treaty with Macedon, be- ſpect to this treaty, 
fore they found any reaſon to complain of 


were 
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were commiſſioned to make, or ever did make, ſuch a conceſſion ; 
ſo that his partiſans muſt have perſuaded him, that you have 
utterly forgotten the declarations made publicly in the aſſembly. 
But theſe, of all things, cannot poſſibly be forgotten. For, in 
the very ſame aſſembly, his ambaſſadors. aroſe, and made theſe 
declarations; and, in conſequence of them, the decree was in- 
ſtantly drawn up. As then the recital of the decree immediately 
ſucceeded the ſpeeches of the ambaſſadors, it is not poſſible that 
you could have' recited their declarations falſely. This, then, is 
an inſinuation not againſt me, but againſt the aſſembly ; as if you 
had tranſmitted a decree containing an anſwer to points never once 
mentioned. But theſe ambaſſadors, whoſe declarations were thus 
falſified, at the time when we returned our anſwer in form, and 
invited them to a public entertainment, never once roſe up, never 


once ventured to ſay, ** Men of Athens, we have been miſrepre- 


* ſented, you have made us ſay what we never ſaid ;” but ac- 
quieſced, and Os 


Recollect, I intreat yau, the declarations of Python, who was 
at the head of this embaſly ; the man who then received the public 
thanks of the afſembly. They cannot, I preſume, have eſcaped 
your memory. And they were exactly conſonant to Philip's 
preſent letter. He accuſed us of calumniating Philip ; he decla- 
red, that you yourſelves were to be blamed; for, when his maſter 
was endeavouring to do you ſervice, when he preferred your al- 
liance to that of any other of the Grecian ſtates, you defeated his 
kind intentions by liſtening to ſycophants, who wiſhed to receive 
his money, and yet loaded him with invectives: that when thoſe 
ſpeeches were repeated to him, in which his reputation was ſo 
ſeverely treated, and which you heard with ſuch ſatisfaction; he 
naturally changed his determination, as he found that he was re- 
garded as devoid of faith, by thoſe wham he had reſolved to oblige. 
He deſired, that the men, who ſpoke in this aſſembly, ſhould not 

1 declaim 
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declaim againſt the peace, which certainly was pot to be broken; 
but that, if any article was amiſs, it ſhould be amended, in which 
we might be aſſured of Philip's intire concurrence : But that, if 
they continued their invectives, without propoſing any thing by 
which the treaty might be confirmed, and all ſuſpicions of his 
maſter removed, then no attention ſhould be given to ſuch men. 
You heard theſe declarations of Python, you affented : you ſaid, 
that they were juſt; and juſt they certainly were. But, by theſe 
profeſſions, it was by no means intended to give up [o] an article 
of the treaty ſo eſſential to his intereſt ; to give up what all his trea- 
fures had been expended to obtain : no: he had been taught by 
his inſtructors of this place, that not a man would dare to Alk. 8 
any thing contradictory to that decree of Philocrates, by which we 
loſt Amphipolis. I, on my part, Athenians, never have preſumed to 
propoſe any thing illegal. I have, indeed, ventured to ſpeak againſt 
the decree of Philocrates, becauſe it was illegal. For this decree, 
by which Amphipolis was loſt, contradicted former decrees, by 
which our right to this territory was afferted. This, then, was an 
illegal decree which Philocrates propoſed. And, therefore, he, 
who had the due regard to our laws in all that he propoſed, could 
not but oppoſe a decree ſo inconſiſtent with our laws. By con- 
forming to the ancient legal acts of this aſſembly, I ſhewed the 
due attention to the laws, and, at the ſame time, proved that 
Philip was deceiving you; that he had no intention of amending 


[o] An article, &c. That is, to give terms of the peace: but this point was af- 


up Amphipolis, which was claimed on each 
ſide by virtue of that clauſe, which de- 
clared, that the contracting powers ſhould 
keep all their ſeveral dominions. Philip 


was now in poſſeſſion of this city, The. 
right of the Athenians had been at firſt 


aſſerted in the congreſs held for ſettling the 


terwards given up. Yet now we find it 
was revived ; at leaſt, that the ſpeakers 
who oppoſed the Macedonian intereſt en- 
deavoured to perſuade t the people, that the 
ceſſion lately made was illegal, and that the 


_ general clauſe ſhould be explained in fa- 


vour of the Athenian claim to Amphipolis. 
any 
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any article of the treaty ; that his ſole purpoſe was to deſtroy the 
credit of thoſe ſpeakers who aſſerted the rights of their country. 


It is then manifeſt, that, having firſt conſented to this amend- 
ment of the treaty, he now recalls his conceſſion, He inſiſts, that 
Amphipolis is his ; that you have acknowledged it to be his, by the 
very words of your decree, which declare, that he ſhall enjoy his 
own poſſeſſions. Such was, indeed, your declaration; but not that 
Amphipolis was Philip's. For a man may poſſeſs the property of 
others: nor can poſſeſſion infer a right; fince it is frequently ac- 
quired by unjuſt uſurpation. So that his argument is no more than 
an idle ſophiſtical equivocation. He inſiſts particularly on the de- 
cree of Philocrates : but he forgets his letter to this ſtate, at the 
time when he laid fiege to Amphipolis; in which, he directly ac- 
knowledged that Amphipolis belonged to you, and declared, that 
his intention, in attacking this city, was to wreſt it from the then 
poſſeſſors, who had no claim to it; and to veſt it in the Athenians, 
who were the rightful ſovereigns. Well then! The men who 
were in poſſeſſion of this city, before Philip's conqueſt, uſurped 
| our right: but, when Philip had reduced it, did our right ceaſe 
at once? Did he but recover his own dominions ? When he re- 
duced Olynthus alſo, when he ſubdued Apollonia, when he gained 
Pallene, did he but recover his own dominions ?—When he makes 
uſe of ſuch evaſion, can you think that he is at all ſollicitous to 
preſerve a decent ſemblance of reaſon and juſtice? No; he treats 
you with contempt, in preſuming to diſpute your title to a city, 
which the whole nation of Greece, which the Perſian king him- 
ſelf, by the moſt authentic declarations, acknowledged to be our's. 


Another amendment of the treaty, which was contended for, 
was this: that all the Greeks, not included in the peace, ſhould 
enjoy their liberty and their laws; and that, if invaded, they ſhould 
be defended * all the confederating parties. For this, I ſay, we 
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contended ; ſenſible that juſtice and humanity required, not only 
that we and our allies, and Philip and his allies, ſhould enjoy the, 
advantages of the peace, but that thoſe who were neither allies to 
Athens, nor to Macedon, ſhould by no means lie expoſed to the 
oppreſſion of any powerful invader. . That they alſo ſhould derive 
ſecurity from the peace; and that we ſhould, in reality, lay down 
our arms, and live in general friendſhip and tranquillity. This 
amendment his letter confeſſes to be juſt : you hear that he accepts 
it. And yet hath he overturned the ſtate of the Pherzans ; he 
hath introduced his garriſon into the citadel ; certainly, that they 
may enjoy their own laws | His arms are directed againſt Am- 
bracia. Three cities in Caſſopia, Pandoſia, Bucheta, and Elatia, 
all Elean colonies, hath he invaded with fire and ſword, and re- 
duced to the vaſſalage of his kinſman [H] Alexander. Glorious 
proofs, of his concern for the liberty _ independence of the 
Greeks ! 


As to thoſe promiſes of great and important ſervice, which he was 
perpetually laviſhing on the ſtate, he now aſſerts, that I have be - 
lied and abuſed him to the Greeks; for that he never once made 
ſuch promiſes. So devoid of ſhame is he, who declared, in his 
letter, which ſtill remains upon record, that he would effectually 
filence his revilers, when an accommodation was once obtained, 
by the number of good offices he would confer upon us, and which 
ſhould be particularly ſpecified, whenever he was aſſured of ſuch 
an accommodation. Theſe his favours, then, were all provided, 
and ready to be granted to us, when the peace ſhould be con- 
cluded ; but, when this peace was once concluded, all his favours 


Ja] This Alexander was the brother of nies, might have poſſibly been thus diſpoſed 
Olympias, Philip's wife; and had been 'of, with the conſent of Elis, where the 
placed on the throne of Epirus by the power and influence of Philip were, in 
intereſt and power of the Macedonian. effect, abſolute, 

The three cities, here called Elean colo- 


vaniſhed. 
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vaniſhed. How great havock hath been made in Greece you need 
not be informed. His letters aſſure us of his gracious intentions 
to beſtow large benefits upon us. And, now, ſee the effect of his 
promiſes! He refuſes to reſtore our dominions; he claims them 
as his own. And, as to granting us any new dominions, they muſt 
not be in this country. No; the Greeks might elſe be offended. 


Some other country muſt be ſought for; ſome foreign land muſt 
furniſh ſuch grants. 


As to thoſe places which he ſeized, in a time of peace, in open 


violation of his engagements ; as he hath no pretence to urge, as 
he ſtands convicted manifeſtly of injuſtice, he ſays, that he is ready 
to ſubmit theſe points to the deciſion of an equal and common 
tribunal. But they are points which, of all others, need no de- 
ciſion. A fair computation of time determines the cauſe at once. 


We all know, in what month, and on what day, the peace was 


made. We all know too, in what month, and on what day, 

Serrium, Ergiſke, and the ſacred Mount were taken. The nature 
and manner of theſe tranſactions are no ſecret. Nor is there need 
of a tribunal in a point ſo evident as this, that the peace was made 
one month before theſe places were ſeized. 


He aſſerts, that he hath returned all your priſoners that were 


taken. Yet there was one priſoner, a man of [1] Caryſtus, bound 


to this city by all the ſtricteſt ties, for whoſe liberty we ſent no 
leſs than three deputations. Such was Philip's defire to oblige us, 


that he put this man to death; nay, refuſed to reſtore his body 


for interment | 


a 


[1] Wolfius is inclined to think, that 
this was the name of the priſoner. But 1 
have choſen to tranſlate the paſlage in this 
manner, as there was a town, in the iſland 
of Eubcea, known by the name of Caryſtus. 


The name or the country of this man are, 
indeed, circumſtances of no moment ; and, 


ſhould there be a miſtake in the tranſlation, 


the learned reader can ſcarcely find it worth 
while to detect or to cenſure it. 


It 
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It is alfo worthy of attention to conſider what was the language 
of his letters with teſpect to the Cherſoneſus, and to compare it 
with his preſent actions. All that diſtrict which lies beyond the 

Forum he claims as his own, in defiance of our pretenſions; and 
hath given the poſſeſſron to Apollonides the Cardian. And yet the 
Cherſoneſus is bounded, not by the Forum, but by the altar of 
Jupiter of the Mountain, which lies in the mid-way between the 
elm and the chalky ſhore ; [x] where the line was traced, for 

cutting through the Cherſoneſus. This is evident from the in- 
ſcription on the altar of Jupiter of the Mountain, Wn is in 
theſe terms : 


F 


HERE JOVE'S FAIR ALTAR, RAISD BY PIOUS HANDS, 115 
ADORNS, AT ONCE, AND MARKS THE NEIGHBOURING LANDS. 
ON THIS SIDE, LO, YON CHALKY CLIFFS DISPLAY'D! 

ON THAT, THE ELM EXTENDS IT'S AWFUL SHADE: 

WHILST, IN MID-WAY, EV'N HEAV'N'S GREAT MONARCH DEIGNS 
TO POINT THE BOUND'RIES, AND DIVIDE THE PLAINS. 


This diſtrict, then, whoſe extent is known to many in this 
aſſembly, he claims as his property: part of it he himſelf enjoys, 
the reſt he gives to his creatures; and thus he deprives us of 
our moſt valuable poſſeſſions. But he is not content with wreſting 
from us all the lands which lie beyond the Forum : his letter di- 
res us to come to a judicial deciſion of any controverſy we may 
have with the Cardians who lie on this fide of the Forum ; with 
the Cardians, I ſay, who have preſumed to ſettle in our lands, We 
have, indeed, a controverſy with theſe men; and judge ye, whether 
the ſubject be inconſiderable. The lands, where they have ſettled, 
they claim as their juſt property, and deny our title. The lands 


[x] A work which Philip had promiſed to was frequently interrupted by the length 
execute, at his own expence, (asis mentioned of time ſpent in doubling Mount Athos, 
in the ſecond Philippic) for the conveni- and failing round the Cherſoneſus ; or by 
ence and expedition of commerce, which contrary winds. | 


that 


\ 
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that we enjoy they declare are untawfully ufurped ; that they them- 
ſelves are the rightful proprietors ; and that their right was acknow- 
ledged by a decree propoſed by your own citizen Calippus, of the 
Pæanean tribe. He did, indeed, propoſe ſuch a decree : for which 
he was, [L] by me, impeached of an illegal proceeding ; but you 
ſuffered him to eſcape; and thus was your title to theſe lands 
rendered diſputable and precarious.——But, if you can ſubmit to 
a judicial decifion of your diſputes with the Cardians, what ſhould 
prevent the other inhabitants of the Cherſoneſus from demanding 
the like trial ? | 


With ſuch inſolence doth he treat you, that he preſumes to ſay, 
that, if the Cardians refuſe to be determined by a judiciał procefs, 
he will compel them. As if we were not able to compel even the 
Cardians to do us juſtice. An extraordinary inſtance this of his 
regard to Athens ! | 


Yet there are men among you who declare, that this letter is 
very reaſonable ; men much more deſerving of your abhorrence than 
Philip. His oppoſition to this ſtate is actuated by the love of 
glory and power: but citizens of Athens, who devote themſelves, 
not to their country, but to Philip, ſhould feel that vengeance, 

which it muſt be your part to inflict with all ſeverity, [1M] unleſs 
your brains have forſaken your heads, and deſcended to your heels. 

It 


{L] The author of this oration affirms, 
that Calippus was impeached by him of 
violating the laws. But it is certain, 
that Hegeſippus, and not Demoſthenes, 
was the author of this impeachment. 
LIBANIUs. 

Lu] This remarkable paſſage, which 
has been ſo much cenſured by critics, is 
here tranſlated pretty exactly, without any 


attempt to ſoften the boldneſs and ſeverity 
of the original. And it is left to the 
reader to compare with the expreſſions of 
greateſt freedom, in thoſe remains of De- 
moſthenes which are, confeſſedly, genuine. 
ZEſchines has, indeed, recorded ſome ex- 
preſſions of our author equally rude and 
diſguſting ; ſuch was his threat, that he 
would ſew up Philip's mouth with 4 bul- 


ruſh, 


| 
| 


* 
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It remains, that 1 propoſe ſuch an anſwer to this ſo reaſonable 
letter, and to the declarations. of the ambaſſadors, as may be juſt 


and deere to the ſtate [x]. 


ruſh, &c. + it is certain, 2 in all 


his addreſſes to the aſſembly, even where 


he cenſures and inveighs, with the greateſt | 


freedom and ſeverity, he ftill diſcovers a 
remarkable attention to decorum; and, 
ſometimes, tempers his reproof with the 
moſt artful and delicate flattery, - 

v] The deputies, who preſented Philip's 
letter, ſeem to have been diſmiſſed with- 


out any ſatisfactory anſwer. And, ' by the 
eagerneſs with which the people now 


esel to the leaders do n the 
Macedonian intereſt, it appeared plainly, 


that the influence of Philip's partiſans was 


declining. So that Demoſthenes judged it 


a favourable opportunity to prefer an accu- 
ſation, againſt his rival Æſchines, for fraud 


and corruption in his late conduct of the 


treaty concluded with Philip ; which pro- 
duced the two orations om the foes of 


their ern 2 


End of the ORATION on the HALONESUS. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE death. of Philip King of Macedon was an event, at firſts 
" Judged fatal ta the intereſt of that kingdom; which gave the 
Athenians hopes of recovering their ſuperiority, and encouraged them to 
form ſome confederacies againſt his ſucceſſor, whoſe ſpirit and abilities 
- "were not yet completely diſcovered. 
It ts not here neceſſary to recount the actions of this prince, on his 
acceſſion to the throne: It may be ſufficient to obſerve, that a treaty 
had been concluded by his father with the Greeks, and was by him con- 
firmed; in which it was provided, that the laws, privileges, and 
liberties of the ſeveral ſtates, ſhould be ſecured and confirmed. But 
ſuch engagements are ſeldom faund ſufficient to reſtrain a violent 
youthful ambition. The Macedonian was ſoon imboldened to diſa 
cover his contempt of this treaty, by acting in ſeveral inſtances 


Q 2 contrary 
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contrary to it's articles. The Athenians, who ſtill retained ſome 
remains of their ancient ſpirit, reſented theſe his infraftions. An 
afſembly was convened to take the treaty into confederation, and to 
determine on the proper method of procedure, in conſequence of 
Alexander's conduct. On this occaſion was the following oration 
delivered, which © contains a diſtin ſpecification . the Several in- 


fances of violation now complained of. 


Critics flow willing to aſcribe this oration to Hegeſippus, or t9 
Hyperides. It is obſerved, that the flyle is diffuſe, languid and 
diſgraced by ſome affetted phraſes; and that the whole compoſition 
by no means breathes that ſpirit of boldneſs and freedom which 
appears in the orations of Demoſthenes. © But theſe diferentes may 
poſſibly be accounted for, without aſeribing it to another author. 
Dejeftion and vexation, a conſciouſneſs of the fallen condition of 
his country, deſpair and terror at the view of the Macedonian 
power, might have naturally produced an alteration in the flyle 
and manner of the orator's addreſs. A great epic genius, when in 
it's decline, is faid, by Longinus, to fall naturally into the fabulous. 
In like manner, a great popular ſpeaker, when hopeleſs and de- 


ſponding, checked and controuled by his fears, may find leiſure to 


coin words, and naturally recur to affected expreſſions, when the 
torrent of his native eloquence is flopped. Nor it the oration now 
before us intirely deſtitute of force and ſpirit, It appears ſtrong 
and vebement, but embarraſſed. The fire of Demoſthenes ſometimes 
breaks forth through all obflacles, but is inſtantly allayed and ſup- 


preſſed, as if by fear and caution. The author, as Ulpian ex- 


preſſes it, ſpeaks freely, and not freely: Be encourages the citi- 
zens to war, and yet ſcruples to move for war in form; as if 
his mind was diſtracted between fear and confidence. 


tn 
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In a word, I regard the oration on the Treaty with Alex- 
ander, as the real work of Demoſthenes, but of Demoſthenes de- 
jected and terrified, willing to ſpeak conſiſtently with himſelf, yet 
not daring to ſpeak all that be feels. It may be compared to the 
performance of an eminent painter, neceſſarily executed at a time 
when his hands or eyes laboured under ſome diſorder, in which we 
find the traces of his genius and abilities obſcured by many marks 
of his preſent infirmity. 


OFFENSES 


Rs 


; 


T 


R TY. 


ALEXANDE R. 


h E ſhould, by all means, Athenians, concur with 
thoſe who ſo ſtrenuoufly recommend an exact ad- 


— W Fo herence to our oaths and treaties, if they really 


"0 ſpeak their ſentiments; for nothing is ſo becoming 
* the character of free ſtates as a ſtrict attention to 
honeſty and juſtice. Let not theſe men, therefore, who urge the 
neceſſity of this attention, embarraſs our councils by harangues, 
which their own actions contradict. Let them ſubmit to an ex- 
amination; if their ſentiments are approved, they will, for the | 
future, influence the aſſembly ; if not, let them give place to thoſe 
whoſe opinions of our rights may ſeem more conſonant to truth. 
Thus ſhall you determine either to ſubmit quietly to your wrongs, 
and eſteem their author as your friend; or to prefer the cauſe of 
juſtice to all other conſiderations, and to make ſuch proviſions for 
your intereſt, with ſpeed and vigour, as none can poſſibly condemn. 
The very terms of our treaty, and of thoſe oaths, by which the 
general 
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general peace was ratified, muſt, upon the firſt inſpection, ſhew 
who are the tranſgreſſors: This I ſhall briefly prove in the moſt 
eſſential articles, | | | ay TS 


Suppoſe this queſtion aſked, what event, Athenians, could moſt 
effectually excite your reſentment? You would anſwer, an attempt 
to deſtroy your liberty. Should the family of Piſiſtratus now re- 
vive, and ſhould any man attempt to reinſtate them in their former 
power, ye would at once take up arms, and brave all dangers, 
rather than ſubmit to theſe maſters. Or, if you ſhould ſubmit, 
you would be reduced to the condition of purchaſed ſlaves; nay, 
to a worſe condition; for no maſter wantonly kills his ſlave : but 
thoſe who are under the power of tyrants we ſee every day de- 
ſtroyed without the ſhadow of law, and expoſed to inſults ſtill 
worſe than death, in the perſons of their wives and children. 


Well then, in open violation of his oaths, of the expreſs terms 
of the general peace, hath Alexander reinſtated tne family of 
Philiades in Meſſenè. In this, hath he ated from a regard to 
juſtice? Or from his own arbitrary principles, in open contempt 
of you, and of his engagements with the Greeks ?—If, then, an 
attempt to introduce arbitrary power into Athens would excite 
your utmoſt indignation, would rouſe you to maintain the treaty ; 
you ought not to be indifferent, you ought not to neglect this 
treaty, when, in equal violation of it's ſacred purport, other ſtates 
are oppreſſed by the like power. Nor ſhould they, who fo ftre- 
nuouſly recommend to you to adhere to your engagements, leave 
thoſe uncontrouled, who have, on their part, violated them in a 
manner ſo notorious. Such violation cannot be ſuffered, if you 
have the due regard to juſtice, For it is expreſsly declared in our 
treaty, that he, who ſhould act as Alexander hath now done, 
ſhould be deemed an enemy to all included in the peace : that all 
Mould take up arms againſt him, and againſt his dominions, If, 

| then, 
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then, we have the leaſt regard to theſe our declarations, we are to 
conſider him as our enemy, who hath reſtored this family. But, 
lay the favourers of theſe tyrants, .** the ſons of Philiades governed 
* in Meflene, before this treaty was concluded; and, therefore, 
« were they reſtored by Alexander.“ This is a ridiculous allega- 
tion; the tyrants of Seſtos, eſtabliſhed long before our treaty, 
were expelled from Antiſſa and Ereſus ; and this form of govern- 
ment was declared to be in itſelf unjuſt and oppreſſive. It cannot, 
then, be a matter of indifference, that Meſſenè be expoſed to the 
like oppreſſion. 


Beſides, it is provided, ,in the very firſt article of the treaty, 
that the GREEKS SHALL ENJOY THEIR FREEDOM AND THEIR 
LAws. And, if their freedom and their laws were the firſt points 
ſecured, what aſſertion can be conceived more abſurd, than that he, 
who reduces them to ſlavery, is not guilty of any violation of this 
treaty ?. If, then, Athenians, you would adhere to your oaths and 
your engagements, if you have a regard to juſtice, (and this, as I 
have obſerved, is the advice of your ſpeakers) it is incumbent on 
you to take up arms, to collect your allies, and to declare hoſtilities 
againſt thoſe who have really violated the peace. Have you, when 
ſome fair occaſion offered, purſued your intereſt with vigour, even 
though not induced by the motive of ſupporting juſtice? And, 
now, when juſtice, and a fair occaſion, and your own intereſt, all 

,, conſpire to rouſe you, what other ſeaſon do you wait for, to aſſert 
your own liberty and that of Greece ? 


I am come now to another point of right reſulting from this 

_ treaty. It is expreſsly provided, that, if any perſons ſhould ſub- 
vert the conſtitutions ſubſiſting in each ſtate, at the time of ratify- 
ing the peace, they ſhould be pxzEMED ENEMIES TO ALL 
INCLUDED. IN THE TRE A Tv. Conſider, then, Athenians, 
that the Achæans of Peloponneſus, at that time, enjoyed democra- 
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tical governments. Yet, of theſe, the Macedonian hath ſubverted 
the conftiration of Pellæne, by expelling moſt of it's citizens: 
their fortunes he diſtributed among his domeſtics, and Chæron, 
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the wreſtler, he eſtabliſhed tyrant of the city. In this treaty were 
we included, which thus directs, that they who act in this manner 
ſhall be regarded as enemies. Shall we not then regard them as 
enemies, purſuant to the tenor of thoſe engagements, by which we 
are all equally obliged? Or can any of thoſe hirelings of the Ma- 
cedonian, thoſe whoſe riches are the wages of their treaſon, be fo 
abandoned as to forbid it? They cannot plead ignorance of theſe 
things; but to ſuch a pitch of inſolence have they arrived, that, 
guarded as it were, by the armies of the tyrant, they dare to call 
on us to adhere to oaths already violated, as if perjury were his 
prerogative: they force you to ſubvert your own laws, by re- 
leafing thoſe who ſtood condemned at our 'tribunals; and in 
various other inſtances drive you to illegal meaſures, Nor is this 
ſurpriſing. For they, who have ſold themfelves to the enemies of 
their country, cannot have the leaft regard to law, the leaſt re- 
verence for oaths. The names of theſe, and but the names, ferve 
them to impoſe on men who come to this aſſembly for amuſement, 
not for buſineſs; and never once reflect, that their preſent indo- 
lence muſt prove the cauſe of ſome ſtrange and terrible diforders. 


Here then I repeat what I at firſt aſſerted, that we ſhould agree 
with thofe who recommend an adherence to the general treaty. 
Unleſs they ſuppoſe, that, in recommending this adherence, they 
do not of conſequence declare, that no act of injuſtice ſhould be 
committed; or imagine it yet a ſecret, that arbitrary power hath 
been eftabliſhed in the place of popular governments, and that 
many free conſtitutions have been ſubverted. But fach a ſuppofi- 
tion is utterly ridiculous. For theſe are the very terms of the 
treaty: THE DIRECTORS AND GUARANTEES, AP- 
POINTED 'FOR THE GENERAL SECURITY, SHALL 


TAKE 
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TAKE CARE THAT, IN THE SEVERAL STATES IN. 
CLUDED IN THIS PEACE, THERE SHALL BE NO 
DEATHS, OR BANISHMENTS, CONTRARY TO THE 
LAWS ESTABLISHED IN EACH SOCIETY ; NO CON- 
FISCATIONS, NO NEW DIVISIONS OF LAND, NO ABO- 
LITION OF DEBTS, NO GRANTING FREEDOM TO 
SLAVES, FOR THE PURPOSES OF INNOVATION. But, 
far from preventing theſe things, theſe men themſelves contribute 
to introduce them, And what puniſhment can be equal to their 
guilt, who are the contrivers of theſe evils in the ſeveral ſtates, 
which were deemed of ſuch conſequence, as to demand the united 
care of their whole "wy to prevent them ? | 


I ſhall now mention another point in which this treaty is in- 
fringed, It is expreſsly provided, that NO FLYING PARTIES 
SHALL MAKE EXCURSIONS FROM ANY OF THE 
CITIES INCLUDED IN THE TREATY, AND COMMIT 
HOSTILITIES ON ANY OTHER OF THE CONFEDE- 
DERATED CITIES; AND THAT WHATEVER PEOPLE 
SHOULD THUS OFFEND ARE TO BE EXCLUDED 
FROM THE ALLIANCE. But fo little doth the Macedonian 
ſcruple to commit hoſtilities, that his hoſtilities are never ſuſpended; 
nor are any free from them, that he can poſſibly infeſt. And 
much more flagrant are his later hoſtilities, as he hath, by his 
edict, eſtabliſhed tyrants in different places; in Sicyon, his maſter 
of exerciſes, If, then, we ſhould conform to the treaty, as theſe 
men inſiſt, the cities guilty of theſe actions ſhould be excluded 
from the confederacy. If the truth muſt be concealed, I am not 
to declare, that theſe are the Macedonian cities. But, if, in de- 
fiance of the truth, thoſe traiterous partiſans of Macedon perſevere 
in urging us to obſerve the general treaty, let us concur with them : 
(their advice is juſt and equitable: ) and, as this treaty directs, let 
us exclude thoſe from the alliance who have been thus guilty, 
1 and 


-» 
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and conſider of the meaſures neceſſary to be purſued againſt people 
ſo inſolent and aſpiring, whoſe ſchemes and actions are thus inva- 
riably criminal, and who treat their ſolemn engagements with 
contempt and ridicule. Why will they not acknowledge that theſe 
conſequences are juſt? ' Would they have every article that op- 
poſes our intereſt confirmed? Every article, that favours us, 
eraſed? Are theſe their notions of juſtice? If any part of our 
engagements” provides for the intereſt of our enemies, in oppoſition 
to this fate, are they to contend for that: but, if by any other 
part, our rights and intereſts are ſecured againſt our enemies, are 
all their utmoſt efforts to be directed againſt this? Fr: 


To convince you, ſtill more clearly, that none of the Greeks will 
accuſe you of infringing this treaty, but will acknowledge it as an 
obligation that you have ariſen ſingly to detect thoſe who really 
infringed it, I ſhall run over a few of it's numerous articles. One 
article is thus expreſſed: THE UNITING PARTIES SHALL 
ALL HAVE THE FULL LIBERTY OF THE SEAS. NONE 
SHALL MOLEST THEM, OR SEIZE THEIR VESSELS, 
ON PAIN OF BEING REGARDED AS THE COMMON 
ENEMY. And, now, my fellow-citizens, it is notoriouſly evident 
to you all, that the Macedonians have done theſe things. To ſuch 
a pitch of lawleſs inſolence have they proceeded, as to ſeize the 
ſhips of Pontus, and ſend them into Tenedos. Every pretence was 
invented to detain them ; nor were they at laſt releaſed, before we 
had decreed. to equip one hundred ſhips, to ſend them inſtantly to 
ſea, and had actually appointed Meneſtheus to command them. 


When ſuch and ſo many are the outrages committed by others, 
is it not abſurd, that their friends in this aſſembly ſhould not en- 
deavour to prevail on them to change their conduct, inſtead of ad- 
viſing us to adhere to engagements ſo totally neglected on the other 
fide? As if it were expreſsly provided, that one party might tranſ- 
| greſs, 
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greſs, when they pleaſed ; and that the other. ſhould: not reſiſt. 
And could the Macedonians have ated a more lawleſs and a more 
ſenſeleſs part, than to have ſo far abandoned all regard to their 
oaths, that they had well nigh forfeited their [A] ſovereignty of the 
ſeas? Nay, they have indiſputably forfeited this right to us, when- 
ever we are diſpoſed to aſſert it. For they are not to expect, that 
no penalty is to be incurred from violating the treaty, becauſe they 
have, for ſome time paſt, diſcontinued their violations. No; they 
ſhould-rather be well-pleaſed, that they have hitherto enjoyed the 


advantage of our indolence and total averſion to maintain our 
rights. 


Can any thing be conceived more mortifying, than that all other 
people, Greeks and Barbarians, ſhould dread our enmity; but that 
theſe men, of ſudden affluence, ſhould make us contemptible, even 


to ourſelves, by ſeducing and forcing us to their purpoſes? As if 
they had the conduct of affairs at [B} Abdera, or Maronæa, not at 
Athens. But, while they are depreſſing their own country, and 
aggrandiſing it's enemies, they do not conſider, that, by preſcribing 
the rules of juſtice, in a manner ſo totally unjuſt, they, in effect, 
acknowledge that their country is irreſiſtible ; for this is tacitly to 


[A] The maritime force of Macedon Chæronæa; in which the Athenians were 
ſeems to have been, even at this time, obliged to give up the dominion of the 
ſcarcely greater than that of Athens, iſlands, and Samos was declared the bound 
notwithſtanding all the attention of Phi- of their territories and juriſdiction. 
lip to increaſe and improve it. For we [B] Abdera and Maronea.) Two cities 
ſhall immediately find the orator recom- of ſmall conſequence in Thrace. The un- 
mending to his countrymen to maintain a der/tanding of an Abderite was a proverb to 
ſuperiority at ſea, But this ſovereignty of expreſs a remarkable deficiency in point of 
the ſeas, which is here acknowledged to be- genius and acuteneſs ; though this deſpiſed 
long to the Macedonians, ſeems to have city had produced Democritus, a philoſo- 


been the conſequence of the treaty made pher of no ſmall reputation in Greece. 
- with Philip immediately after the battle of 
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confeſs; that, if we have à due attention to our intereſts, we ſhall 
eafily ſubdue our enemies. And in this they rightly judge. For 
let us take care to thaintain a ſuperiority at ſea; let us but take 
care of this, and we ſhall effectually ſecure noble acceflions to our 
preſent land force : efpecially, if fortune ſhould fo far favour us, as 
to cruſh the men now guarded by the armies of tyrants; if ſome of 
them mould periſh, and others diſcover their inſignificance. 


Theſe; then, Have been the infractions of the Macedonian, with 
teſpe@ to matitime affairs; beſides the others already mentioned. 
But we have juſt now ſeen the moſt extravagant inſtance of the 
pride and inſolence of his people, in daring to fail into the Pirzus, 
manifeſtly contrary to the treaty concluded with us. Nor is this 
their infraction the leſs criminal, becauſe but one ſhip of war pre- 
fumed to enter our harbour. It plainly appears, that this was an 
experiment, whether we might not prove ſo inattentive as to ſuffer 
them hereafter to come in with more; and that; in this, as well as 
other inſtances, they renounce all regard to decrees and conventions. 
For that they meant gradually to introduce, and to habituate us to 
ſuch incroachments, appears from this, that he who then put in with 
his ſhip (which, together with it's convoy, ſhould have been de- 
ſtroyed) demanded liberty to build ſmall veſſels in our port. For 
this proves that their purpoſe was, not to obtain the privilege of 
entering our harbour, but to gain the abſolute command of it, It 
cannot be alledged, that this demand was made, becauſe the mate- 
rials for building ſhips are in plenty at Athens; (for they are 
brought hither from great diſtances, and procured with difficulty;) 
and that they are ſcarce at Macedon (where they are ſold at the 
cheapeſt rates to any that will purchaſe.) No: they were in hopes 
to gain the power of building and loading veſſels in our port; a 
power expreſsly denied by treaty ; and thus gradually to proceed to 
other enormities. In ſuch contempt have they been taught to hold 
you, by their inſtructors in this city, who direct their whole con- 
duct; 
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duct; and thus are they perſuaded, that this ſtate is irrecoverably 
loſt in indolence, incapable of providing for it's intereſt, and utterly 
regardleſs whether the actions of a tyrant be conformable to his 
treaty, or no. 


To this treaty I adviſe you to adhere: in that ſenſe, I mean, 
which I before explained. And the experience of my age warrants 
me to aſſure you, that your rights will be thus aſſerted, without 
the leaſt offence to others; and the occaſions, favourable to your 
| Intereſts, moſt effectually improved. Theſe are the terms of the 
treaty; we muſt act thus, IF WE WOULD BE INCLUDED. 
They, then, who a& differently, are not to be included. And, 
therefore, let us now, if ever, refuſe to pay an abje& ſubmiſſion to 
the directions of others. Elſe, we muſt renounce the memory of 
thoſe ancient and illuſtrious honours, which we of all other people 
can moſt juſtly boaſt. If you command me, Athenians, I ſhall 
now move you in form, purſuant to the tenor of our engagement, 
to declare war againſt thoſe who have violated the treaty. 


End of the ORA TION en the TREATY with ALEXANDER. 
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againſt him, when, in the decline of life, he had fallen into diſgrace and 


the diſpleaſure of his countrymen. The. occaſion of it ii diſtindl h re- 


counted by Plutarcb; who informs us, that, ſome time after the famous 


conteſt about the crown, in which Demoſthenes gained fo complete a 
triumph over his rival Aſchines, one Harpalus, who had been in the 


ſervice of Alexander, fled to Athens, with the remains of an immenſe 
fortune, which had been diſſipated by his luxury; and there ſought 
refuge from the anger of his maſter, whoſe ſeverity, towards his fa- 
vourites, alarmed, and prompted him to this flight. The orators re- 
ceived his money, and laboured to gain him the protection of the ſlate. 
Demoſthenes, on the contrary, urged to his countrymen the danger of 
expoſing themſelves to an unneceſſary and unjuſtifiable war, by enter- 
taining this fugitive. Harpalus, however, found means to ſoften his 

ES S 2 | ſeverity, 


* E rs ts Bere preſented with a ; tranſlation of a performance : 
which we find, in ſome editions, annexed to the PUBLIC orations | 
of Demoſthenes, It is an artful, fſdirited, and virulent invective 


„ 
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feverity, by a preſent of a magnificent vaſe, accompanied with twenty 
talent. And, when it was expetted that Demoſthenes would have 


exerted his abilities, in the aſſembly, againſt Harpalus, he pleaded in- 
diſpoſition, and was ſilent. This is the ſum of Plutarch's account. But 
Pauſanias, who ſeems to have conceived a more favourable opinion , 
the integrity of Demoſthenes, objerves, as a proof of bis innocence, that 
an authentic account was ſent to Athens, after the death of Harpalus, 
of all the ſums diſtributed by him in this city, and of the perſons to 
whom each was paid; and that, in this account, no mention was at all 
made of Demoſthenes, although Philoxenus, who procured it, was his 
particular enemy, as well as Alexander. But, however this may be, 
the rumour of Harpalus's practices, and the report of the corruption of 
Demoſthenes in particular, raifed a con/iderable ferment at Athens. 
Demoſthenes firenuouſly aſſerted his innocence, and propoſed, that the 
council of Areopagus ſhould proceed to a ftrift inquiry into this diſtri- 
bution, ſuppoſed to have been made by Harpalus ; declaring his readineſs 
to ſubmit to their ſentence, whatever it might be. Contrary to his 
expectations, the report of the Areopagus condemned him. In vain did 
he repreſent this report, as the effett of the malicious practices and 
contrivance of his enemies. He was brought to his trial: Stratocles 
managed the proſecution ; in which he was aſſiſted by Dinarchus, who, 
though he gave a favourable teſtimony to the character of Demoſthenes, 
on a ſubſequent occafion, [in the oration againſt Ariſtogiton] yet now 
inveighed againſt him, with- the * virulence, in the following 


oration. 
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{HIS your miniſter, Athenians, who hath pro- 
4 nounced ſentence of death upon himſelf, ſhould he 
be convicted of receiving any thing from Harpalus ; 
this very man hath been clearly convicted of ac- 
* cepting bribes from thoſe whom, in former times, 
he affected to oppoſe with ſo much zeal. As Stratocles hath 

ſpoken largely upon this ſubject; as many articles of accuſation 
have been anticipated; as the council of Areopagus hath made a 
report, on this inquiry, ſo conſonant to equity and truth; a report 
confirmed and inforced by Stratocles, who hath produced the de- 
crees enacted againſt theſe crimes; it remains, that we, who are 
now to ſpeak, (who are engaged in a cauſe of more importance 


than 
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than ever came before this ſtate) ſhould requeſt the whole aſſem- 
bly, firſt, that we obtain your pardon, if we ſhould repeat ſome 
things already urged, (for here our purpoſe is, not to abuſe your 
patience, but to inflame your indignation ;) and, ſecondly, that you 
may not give up the general rights and laws of the community, 
or exchange the general welfare, for the ſpeeches of the accuſed. 
You ſee, that, in this aſſembly, it is Demoſthenes that is tried: in 
all other places, your own trial is depending. On you men turn 
their eyes, and wait with eagerneſs, to ſee how far the intereſt of 
your country will engage your care. Whether you are to take up- 
on yourſelves the corruption and iniquity of theſe men, or whether 


you are to manifeſt to the world a juſt reſentment againſt thoſe 
who are bribed to betray the ſtate. 


This laſt is fully in your power. The aſſembly hath made a fair 
[a] decree. The citizens have diſcovered their deſire to detect thoſe 
ſpeakers, whoever they may be, who, to the diſgrace and detri- 
ment of the community, have preſumed to receive gold from Har- 
palus. Add to this, that you yourſelf, Demoſthenes, and many o- 
thers, have moved in form, that the council, agreeably to ancient 
uſage, ſhould enter into an inquiry whether any perſons had been 
thus guilty. The council hath made the i inquiry ; not that your 
inſtances were wanting to remind them of their duty; or that 
they wiſhed to ſacrifice the truth, the truſt repoſed in them, to 
you : but from a full perſuaſion (as the Areopagites have expreſſed 
it) of the influence of ſuch practices on all our counſels and tranſ- 
actions; and a firm reſolution never to plead the danger of being 
expoſed to calumny, when they were to detect the man who at- 
tempted to b.ing diſgrace and danger on his country. 


_— oy — — 
= — - 
a. 


[A] A fair decree.) That is, a decree altedged againft Demoſthenes, &c. to the 
comn.itting the cogniſance of the crimes court of Areupagus. - G 


And, 
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And, although the dignity and propriety of this procedure 
have received the approbation of the people, Demoſthenes hath 
reconrſe to complaints, to appeals, to malicious accuſations, now, 
that he finds himſelf convicted of receiving twenty talents of gold. 
Shall then this council, on whoſe faith and juſtice we rely, even in 
the important cafe of premeditated murder; to whom we commit 
- the vengenee due to this crime ; who have an abſolute power o- 
ver the perfons and lives of our citizens; who can puniſh every 
violation of our laws, either by exile, or by death; ſhall this coun- 
eil, I fay, on an inquiry into a caſe of bribery, at once, loſe all its 
authority? Ves; for the Areopagus hath reported falſely of 
% Demoſthenes.” Extravagant and abſurd | What! report falſely 
of Demoſthenes and Demades, againſt whom even the truth ſeems 
ſcarcely to be declared with ſafety? You, who have, in former 
times, moved that this council ſhould take cognifance of public af- 
fairs; and have applanded their reports; you, whom this whole 
city hath not been able to reſtrain within the bounds of juſtice ; 
hath. the council reported falſely againſt you? Why, then, did 
you declare to the people, that you were ready to ſubmit to death, 
if condemned by the report of this council? Why have you avail- 
ed yourſelf of their authority, to take off ſo many of our citizens * 
Or whither ſhall we have recourſe ; to whom fhall we intruſt the 
detection of ſecret villainy? if you, notwithſtanding all your af- 
feed regard to our popular government, are to diſſolve this coun- 
eil; to whoſe protection our lives have been intruſted, to whoſe 
protection our liberty and our conſtitution have oftentimes been 
intruſted; by whoſe protection that perſon of thine hath been 
preſerved (for, as you pretend, it hath frequently been attempted) 
to utter theſe calumnies againſt them; to whoſe care we have 
committed our. ſecret. 8 on which the very being of our 
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But it is juſt, it is juſt, I ſay, that the council ſhould meet with 
theſe returns of calumny. For I ſhall freely ſpeak my ſentiments. 
One of theſe two methods they ſhould have purſued : either in- 
ſtantly have entered into the firſt inquiry relative to the three 
hundred talents, ſent hither by the king of Perſia; as the people 
directed; and, then, this monſter would have been puniſhed, his 
accomplices in corruption detected, and, all his traiterous practices, 
by which Thebes was betrayed to ruin, being clearly laid open, 
an ignominious death would have freed us from him ; or, if 
you were inclined to pardon this crime in Demoſthenes, and thus 
to propagate the race of corrupted hirelings within your city, this 
diſcovery of your ſentiments ſhould have determined them not to 
enter into any inquiry, on information of the money received by 
Demoſthenes. For, now, when the council of Areopagus had 
robly and equitably proceeded to a full detection of this man and 
his accomplices; when, regardleſs of the power of Demoſthenes 
and Demades, they have adhered inviolably to truth and juſtice ; 
ſtill Demoſthenes goes round the city, utters his invectives againſt 
this council, and boaſts of his ſervices, in thoſe ſpeeches which 
you ſhall hear him inſtantly uſe to deceive the aſſembly: * It 
* was I who gained you the alliance of Thebes !“ No! You it 
was who ruined the common intereſt of both ſtates. ** I drew out 
* the forces of Chæronæa !'—No, you was the only perſon who 
there fled from your poſt.—** For you I have engaged in ſeveral 
« embaſſies,” And what would he do, what would he de- 
mand, had theſe his negotiations been ſucceſsful, when, having 
ranged through the world, only to involve us in ſuch calamities 
and misfortunes, he expects to be rewarded with a liberty of re- | 
ceiving bribes againſt his country, and the privilege of ſpeaking 
and of acting in this aſſembly as he pleaſes? To Timotheus, who 
awed all Peloponneſus by his fleet; who gained the naval victory 
at Corcyra over the Lacedzmonians ; who was the ſon of Conon, 
the 
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the man who reſtored liberty to Greece; who gained Samos, and 
Methone, and Pydna, and Potidæa, and, beſides theſe, twenty cities 
more; you did not admit thoſe important benefits, which he con- 
ferred upon us, to have any weight againſt the integrity of your 
tribunals, againſt thoſe oaths by which ye were engaged in pro- 
nouncing ſentence. No: you impoſed on him a fine of one 
hundred talents, becauſe he had, by his own acknowledgement, 
received money from the Chians and the Rhodians. And 
ſhall not this out-caſt, this [B] Scythian, (for my indignation will 
not be reſtrained) whom not one man, but the whole body of the 
Areopagus hath, on full inquiry, declared guilty of receiving 
bribes; declared an hireling, and fully proved to be a corrupted 
traitor to his country ; ſhall he not be puniſhed with that ſeverity 
which may ſerve as an example to others? He, who hath not 
only been detected in receiving money from the King, but hath 
inriched himſelf with the ſpoils of the ſtate; and, now, could not 
even be reſtrained from ſharing the vile wages which Harpalus here 
_ diſtributed. 


And can the negotiations of Demoſthenes, at Thebes, be deem- 
ed equivalent to the ſmalleſt part of the noble actions of Timo- 
theus ? Who can refrain from laughter to find you patiently attend- 
ing, while he preſumptuouſly diſplays his pretended ſervices, and 
dares to compare them with thoſe of Timotheus, and of Conon ? Ac- 
tions worthy of our ſtate, worthy of the glory of our anceſtors, diſ- 
dain all compariſon with thoſe of an abandoned wretch. Here I 
- ſhall produce the decree enacted againſt Timotheus, and then re- 
turn to my ſubject. Read! 
[B] A term of reproach which the ene- had, in the time of his exile, married a 


mies of Demoſthenes frequently made uſe woman of Scythia. 
of, His grandfather (by his mother's fide, 
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T HE DEC NR. 


CUCH was this citizen (Demoſthenes) that he might rea- 
ſonably have expected pardon and favour from his fellow- 
citizens of thoſe days. Not in words, but actions, did he perform 
important ſervices to his country. His principles were ſteady, his 
conduct uniform, not various and changeable like yours. He never 
made ſo unreaſonable a requeſt to the people, as to be raiſed above 
the laws. He never required that thoſe, who had ſworn to give 
ſentence juſtly, ſhould break through that ſacred tie; but ſub- 
mitted to ſtand condemned, if ſuch were the judgment of his tri- 
bunal. He never pleaded the neceſſity of times: nor thought in 
one manner, and harangued in another. And ſhall this miſcreant 
live, who, beſides his other numerous and heinous crimes, hath 
abandoned the ſtate of Thebes to it's deſtruction, when, for the 
preſervation of that ſtate, he had received three hundred talents 
from the King of Perſia? For when the Arcadians marched 
to the Iſthmus, refuſed to treat with the ambaſſadors of Antipater, 
and received thoſe of the unfortunate Thebans, who, with diffi- 
culty, gained acceſs to them by ſea, appeared before them in the 
form of wretched ſuppliants, declared that their preſent motions 
were not, intended to diſſolve their connexions with Greece, or to 
.oppoſe the intereſt of that nation; but to free themſelves from the 
intolerable yoke of Macedonian tyranny, from ſlavery, from the 
horrid inſults to which freemen were expoſed ; when the Arca- 
dians were diſpoſed to affift them, when they commiſerated their 
wretched ſtate, when they diſcovered, that, by the neceſſities of 
the times alone, they had been obliged to attend on Alexander, 
but that their inclinations were invariably attached to Thebes, and 
to the liberties of Greece ; when Aſtylus, their mercenary general, 
demanded (as Stratocles hath informed you) ten talents for leading 
a reinforcement to the Thebans, when the ambaſſadors applied to 


this 
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this man, who, they well knew, had received the king's money ; 
requeſted, beſought him to grant ſuch a ſum for the preſervation 
of the ſtate ;——then did this abandoned, this impious, this ſordid 
wretch, (when there was ſo fair a proſpe& of ſaving Thebes)- 
refuſe to part with ten talents out of all the vaſt treaſures which 


he received; inſenſible to the affecting conſideration urged by ' 


Stratocles, that there were thoſe who would give as great a ſum to 


divert the Arcadians from this expedition, — to . hem 
from aſſiſting Thebes. | 


Has then Greece but flight, but common injuries to urge againſt- 
Demoſthenes and his ſordid avarice? Hath the man, fo highly 
criminal, the leaſt pretence to mercy ? Do not his late and former 
offences call for the ſevereſt puniſhment? The world will hear the 
ſentence you are this day to pronounce... The eyes of all men are 
fixed upon you, impatient to learn the fate of ſo notorious a de- 
linquent. You are they, who, for crimes infinitely leſs heinous. 
than his, have heavily and inexorably inflicted puniſhments on 
many. Menon was by you condemned to death, for having ſub- 
jected a free youth of Pallzne to his ſervile offices. Themiſtius, 
the Amphidnzan, who had abuſed a Rhodian woman, that per- 
formed on the harp in the Eleuſinian rites, was by you condemned 
to death. The ſame ſentence you pronounced upon Euthymachus, 
for proſtituting a maiden of Olynthus. And now hath this traitor 


furniſhed all the tents of the Barbarians with the children and 


wives of the Thebans. A city of our neighbours and our allies 
bath been torn from the very heart of Greece. The plougher and. 
the ſower now traverſe the city of the Thebans, who united with 
us in the war againſt Philip. I fay, the plougher and the ſower 
traverſe their habitations; nor hath this hardened wretch diſcovered 
the leaſt remorſe at the calamities of a people, to whom he was 
ſent as our ambaſſador; with whom he lived, converſed, and en- 
joyed all that hoſpitality could confer : whom he pretends to have 

T 2 himſelf 
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himſelf gained to our alliance: whom he frequently viſited-in theit: 
proſperity, but baſely betrayed in their diſtreſs. Our elder citizens 
can inform us, that, at a time when our conſtitution was deſtroyed ; 
when Thraſybulus was collecting our exiles in Thebes, in order to 
poſſeſs himſelf of Phylè; when the Lacedæmonians, now in the 0 
height of power, iſſued out their mandate, forbidding all ſtates to 

receive the Athenians, or to conduct them through their territories; 
this people aſſiſted our countrymen in their expedition, and pub- 
liſhed their decree, ſo often recited in this aſſembly, -** that they 
«« would not look on with unconcern, ſhould any enemy invade the 
« Athenian territory.” Far different was the conduct of this man, 
who affects ſuch attention to the intereſts of our allies, (as you ſhall 
ſoon hear him boaſt.) The very money, which he received to pre- 
ſerve this people from ruin, he refuſed to part with. Let theſe 
things fink deep into your minds. Think on the calamities which 
ariſe from traitors : let the wretched fate of the Olynthians and 
the Thebans teach you to make the juſt proviſion for your own 
ſecurity. Cut off the men who are ever ready to ſell the intereſts 
of their country for a bribe, and reſt your hopes of ſafety upon 
yourſelves and the gods. Theſe are the means, Athenians, the 
only means of reforming our city ; to bring offenders of eminence 
to juſtice, and to inflict a puniſhment adequate to their offences. 
When common criminals are detected, no one knows, no one in- 
quires their fate. But the puniſhment of great delinquents com- 
mands men's attention; and a rigid adherence to juſtice, without 
regard to perſons, is fure to meet with due applauſe.— Read the 


decree of the Thebans — produce the teſtimonies — Read the 
letter. 
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Tun DECREE. Tur TESTIMONIES. 
Tas LETTER. 


Hs is a carvpend traitor, Athenians; ; of old, a corrupted traitor! 

This is theman who conducted Philip's ambaſſadors from Thebes 
to this city ; who was the occaſion of putting an end to the former 
war; who was the accomplice of Philocrates, the author of the 
_ decree for making peace with Philip, for which you baniſhed him: 
the man who hired carriages for the ambaſſadors, that came hither 
with Antipater ; who entertained them ; and introduced the 
_ cuſtom of paying obſequious flattery to the Macedonians. Do not, 
O Athenians, do not ſuffer this man, whoſe name [c] is ſubſcribed 
to the misfortunes of this ſtate, and of all the ſtates of Greece, 
to eſcape unpuniſhed ; when Heaven hath been fo far favourable 
to us, that one of thoſe peſts of our community is driven from the 
city, the life of the other forfeited to the ſtate, let us not obſti- 
nately reje& theſe favours; let the men, moſt eminently guilty, 
bear the load of our offences; ſo may we form preſages of our 
future fortune. For what occaſion thould we reſerve this man? 
When may we hope that he will prove of advantage to us? I call 
on this aſſembly ; I call on all thoſe who attend this trial; ſay, in 
in what affairs hath he engaged, either private or public, that he 
hath not ruined [Dp]. Did he not enter the houſe of Ariftarchus, 


[c] 1s ſubſcribed, e. That is, who 
was the author of all thofe decrees which 


— 


mus, a native of Aphidna, had been found 
dead, with his eyes torn out. As he was 


were purpoſedly contrived to bring on thefe 
misfortunes. The name of the perſon, 
who propoſed any Yngioua, or decree, to 
the aſſembly, was always affixed to it. And 
the expreſſion in the original is ſuppoſed to 
allude to this cuflom. 

[v) This ſentence in the original is ſome- 
what embarraſſee; but I have endeavoured to 


expreſs the general purport of it. Nicode- 


known to have been a friend to Eubulus, 
who was in the party that oppoſed Demoſt- 
henes, the ſuſpicion of this murder fell on 
the orator, who was ſaid to have perſuaded 
Ariſtarchus, a youth with whom he wascon- 
nected in friendſhip, to commit it. Ariſtar- 
chus was publicly accuſed, and fled to avoid 
the conſequences. DEM. oRAT. In MD, 


and 
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and there concert his deſigns; and did he not (the fact is well 
known) force this Ariſtarchus from the city, loaded with the in- 
famous imputation of contriving the murder of Nicodemus? And 
ſuch a fr.end did he find in Demoſthenes, that he regarded him as 
his evil genius, as the author of all his misfortunes. But I muſt 
paſs over his private conduct, for the time will not admit of a. 
minute detail. From the moment that he firſt began to direct. 
our affairs, hath any one inſtance of good fortune attended us? 
Hath not all Greece, and not this ſtate alone, been plunged in 
dangers, calamities, and diſgrace? Many were the fair occaſions 
which occurred to favour his adminiſtration ; and all theſe occa- 
fions, of ſuch moment to our intereſts, did he neglect. When any 
friend to his country, any uſeful citizen, attempted to do us ſervice, 
ſo far was this leader, who is impatient to boaſt of his great actions, 
from co-operating with ſuch men, that he inſtantly infected them 
with the contagion of his unhappy conduct. Charidemus went 
over to the king of Perſia, reſolved to approve himſelf our friend, 
not by words, but actions; and to purchaſe ſecurity for us, and 
for the Greeks, by his own dangers. This man went round the 
public places, framed his ſpeeches, and pretended to a ſhare in 
theſe tranſactions. Then came the ſevere reverſe of fortune; all 
our expectations were utterly defeated. Ephialtes failed out; he 
hated Demoſthenes : yet, from neceſſity, admitted him to ſhare in 
his counſels.—The fortune of the ſtate deſtroyed him. Euthydicus 
aſſumed the conduct of public affairs; he profeſſed himſelf a friend 
to Demoſthenes. —He periſhed. You know theſe things much 
better than I: ſhall not then the experience of the paſt direct your 
judgments of the future? Can any ſervices be expected from him? 
Yes; the ſervice of forming contrivances in favour of our enemies, 
on ſome. critical emergency. Such was the time, when the Lace- 
dæmonians had incamped, when the Eleans united with them, 
when they were reinforced with ten thouſand mercenaries ; Alex- 
ander ſaid to be in India; all Greece inflamed with indignation at 


the 
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the ignominious ſtate to which traitors had reduced every com- 
munity ; impatient of diſtreſs, and earneſt for relief. In this con- 
juncture, who was the man, Demoſthenes, that had the direction 
of our councils? In this perilous conjuncture (not to mention 
other like occaſions) did you, whom we ſhall hear expreſſing the 
utmoſt indignation at the preſent fallen ſtate of Greece; did you 
propoſe any decree? Did you aſſiſt us with your counſels? Did 
you ſupply us with your treaſures ? Not at all! You was employed 
in ranging through the city, providing your whiſperers, forging 
letters; * [xz] the diſgrace of his illuſtrious country was then 
ſeen trimly decked with his rings, indulging in effeminacy and 
luxury amidſt the public calamities ; borne through our ſtreets in 
his ſedan, and inſulting the diſtreſſes of the poor. And can we 
expect future ſervices from him, who hath neglected all paſt occa- 
ſions of ſerving us? O goddeſs Minerva! O Jupiter protector! 
May our enemies ever have ſuch counſellors and leaders! 


Men of Athens! Do you yet remember the actions of your an- 
ceſtors? They, when the ſtate was threatened with many and 
great calamities, encountered dangers for your ſafety, in a manner 
worthy of their country, worthy of their free condition, worthy of 
their reputation. I ſhall not here engage in a long detail of our 
moſt early times; of the actions of Ariſtides and Themiſtocles, 
who fortified our city, and brought in ſuch immenſe tributes, the 
free and voluntary contributions of the Greeks. Let us confine our- 
ſelves to the actions performed a little before our own days, the 
actions of Cephalus, of Thraſo, of Heliodorus, of other great men; 
ſome of whom are yet alive. When the citadel of Thebes was 
_ poſſeſſed by the Lacedzmonian forces [r], they aſſiſted thoſe exiles 
vho attempted to reſcue their country; they braved the dangers of 
war, and gave liberty to a neighbour-ſtate that had been long ſub- 


' [x] This paſſage is ſuppoſed to be imperfeR in the copies. [r] See Plutarch, in the 
life of Pelopidas. | | 
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jected to ſlavery. Cephalus was the man, whoſe decree rouſed our 
fathers to this expedition; who, in defiance of the Lacedzmonian 
power, of the hazards of war, of the danger of adviſing meaſures 
whoſe. event was precarious, propoſed the reſolution, that the Athe- 
nians ſhould march out, and ſupport the exiles who had now poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of Thebes. And our fathers did iſſue forth; in 
a few days the Spartan garriſon was forced out; the liberty of 
Thebes reſtored ; and the conduct of this ſtate approved worthy of 
our anceſtors. Theſe were counſellors, Athenians, theſe were 
leaders, worthy of you and of your country: Not ſuch miſcreants 
as thoſe who never did, never can prove uſeful to the public; 
attentive only to the preſervation of their own vile perſons, to 
amaſſing their ſordid gains; who render their country more inglo- 
rious than themſelves; who, now, when evidently convicted of 
bribery, practiſe all their arts to deceive you, and expect, amid{t their 
baſeneſs, to find credit and ſecurity in the fruits of their avarice. 
Let their long courſe of iniquity, at length, meet the juſt pu- 
niſhment. Let them die; their own ſentence hath condemned 


them. 


Is it not ſcandalous, Athenians, that your opinion of the guilt of 
Demoſthenes ſhould depend only on our repreſentations ? Do you 
not know, that he is a corrupted traitor, a public robber, falſe to 
his friends, and a diſgrace to the ſtate? What decrees, what laws, 
have not been made ſubſervient to his gain? There are men in this 
tribunal, who were of the THREE HUNDRED, when he propoſed 
the law relative to our trierarchs [G]. Inform thoſe who ſtand 
near you, how, for a bribe of three talents, he altered and new- 
modelled this law, in every aſſembly; and, juſt as he was fee'd, in- 


[e] This was the law, of which De- in proportion to his fortune, inſtead of juſt 


moſthenes ſpeaks in the oration on the paying one üxteenth part of the expence 


Crown, by. which every citizen was bound of one ſhip, whatever might be his cit- 
to contribute to the expence of the navy, cumſtances. 


ſerted, 
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ſerted, or eraſed clauſes. Say,-in the name of Heaven ! Think ye; 
Athenians l that he gained nothing by his decree, which gave 
Diphilus the honours of public maintenance and a ſtatue? Was he 
not paid for obtaining the freedom of our city to Chærephilus, and 
Phidon, and Pamphilus, and Philip, and ſuch mean. perſons as 
Epigenes and Conon? Was it for nothing he procured brazen ſta- 
tues to Beriſades, and Satyrus, and Gorgippus, thoſe deteſted ty- 
rants? From whom he annually receives a thouſand buſhels of 
corn; although he is ready to lament the diſtrefles of his fortune. 
Was it for nothing he made Tauroſthenes an Athenian citizen, 
who inſlaved his countrymen, and, together with his brother Cal- 
lias, betrayed all Eubœa to Philip? whom our laws forbid to ap- 
| pear in Athens, on pain of ſuffering the puniſhment of thoſe who 
return from exile In]. Such a man this friend to our conſtitution 
enrolled amongſt our citizens. Theſe, and many other inſtances, 
in which he hath proſtituted our honours, can be proved by au- 
| thentic evidence. And could he, who gladly deſcended to ſmall 
gains; reſiſt the temptation of ſo great a ſum as twenty talents ? 
Six months hath the Areopagus been engaged in their inquiry into 
the conduct of Demoſthenes, Demades, and Cephiſophon. And 
was all this time waſted only to make a falſe and unjuſt report? 
The whole body of our citizens, and of the Greeks, now fix their 
eyes upon you (as I before obſerved) impatient for the reſult of 
this day's buſineſs, earneſt to be informed whether corruption may 
expect it's juſt puniſhment, or fear no controu] ; whether the au- 
thority of our tribunals is to be confirmed, or deſtroyed, by the 
ſentence paſſed upon Demoſthenes; a man whoſe public conduct 
hath long fince called for ſevere vengeance ; who is obnoxious to 
all the curſes ever denounced within this city; who hath ſworn 
falſely by the tremendous ruRIEs, and all the divinities, whoſe 
names are ſacred in the Areopagus; who hath been devoted to de- 
ſtruction in every aſſembly, as he is convicted of bribery, and hath 


Cu] In the original, from baniſhment by ſentence of the Areopagus. | 
U dealt 
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dealt infidiouſly with his country, in defiance of the awful execra- 
tion [I]; whoſe declarations are ever different from his private ſen- 
timents ; who gave to Ariſtarchus the maſt ſhocking and nefarious 
advice. If there be any puniſhment due to perjury and villainy, 
furely, he muſt, this day, this moment, feel it's utmoſt weight.— 
Ve judges, hear the execrations. 


Tu EXECRATIONS: 


AN D, now, ye judges, ſo prone to falſhood and abſurdity is 
Demoſthenes, ſo devoid of ſhame, fo inſenſible to his con- 
viction, to the aweful purport of theſe execrations ; that, as I am 
informed, he preſumes to urge againſt me, that I was once con- 
demned by the Areopagus ; and that I am guilty of the greateſt 
inconſiſtency, in firſt objecting to the authority of this council, in 
my own caſe; and now founding my accuſation. againſt him. on 


their authority. Thus, in order to deceive certain perſons, hath 


he framed a tale utterly falſe and groundleſs. But that he may 
not deceive you by this infinuation, that you may be aſſured that 
the Areopagus never did, never could condemn me; but that I 
Was, indeed, treated injuriouſly by one wicked man, on whom you 
inflicted the juſt puniſhment of his guilt; I ſhall ficſt briefly 
ſtate this affair, and then return to my allegations againſt De- 
moſthenes. 


There are two methods in which the Areopagus may proceed to- 
an indictment againſt any perſon. And what are theſe ? By entering 
into an inquiry, either of their own mere motion and pleaſure, or 
by direction of the popular aſſembly. There is no other way. If, 
then, thou dareſt to afſert, moniter as thou art, that the proceed- 


[1] The aweſul exccratian. Which was act or ſpeak to the prejudice of the com- 
pronounced by the herald, on the opening munity. 
of every aſſembly, againſt thoſe who ſhould 


1ngs; 
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ings againſt me were in conſequence of the afſembly's direction; 
produce the decree, name my accuſers, as I have done in the pre- 
ſent caſe; ſhew the decree, by which the council was directed to 
enter into this inquiry, and produce the accuſers choſen by the 
people, who have ſo fully diſplayed thy guilt. If this can be done 
in my caſe, I am ready to ſubmit to death. But, if you alledge, 
that the Areopagus proceeded againſt me, of it's own motion, pro- 
duce ſome members of the council to atteſt this, as I ſhall to atteſt 
the contrary. The man, like you, an abandoned traitor, who ſo 
falſely charged both me and the council, I impeached before the 
FIVE HUNDRED, convicted of being ſuborned by Timocles to 
conduct the proſecution againſt me; and prevailed on his judges 
to puniſh him with due ſeverity.—Take the evidence which I 
produced in this cauſe, whoſe truth and validity were never 
queſtioned and which I now produce; read 


TRE EVIDENCE. 


\]T OR is it at all wonderful, Athenians, that, when Piſtias, a 
member of the Areopagus, accuſed me of injuſtice, (falſely 
charging both me, and the council) truth ſhould for a while be 
borne down ; and that his malicious accuſations ſhould gain ſome 
credit againſt a man, whoſe infirmities and retired life rendered him 
unable to make the neceſſary defence. But, now, when the whole 
body of the Areopagus hath ſolemnly pronounced, that Demoſt- 
henes hath been guilty of accepting twenty talents, in contempt of 
His duty and the good of his country; when this your popular 
leader, on whom all your hopes were fixed, is convicted of clan- 
deſtinely receiving bribes ; ſhall the laws, ſhall juſtice, ſhall truth 
have leſs weight than the ſpeeches of Demoſthenes? Shall the ca- 
lumnies, he utters againſt the council, prevail againſt the whole 
force of evidence? The council, ſaith he, hath frequently indicted 
perſons of illegal proceedings, who have been acquitted on a fair 
N V2 trial; 


— 
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trial; and, in ſome caſes, ſcarcely a fifth part of the judges con- 
curred with the Areopagus. But ſuch caſes are eaſily accounted 
for. This council takes cogniſance of all crimes whatever, which 
are either referred to them by you, or belong immediately to their 
own juriſdiction; and, in ſuch proceedings, they do not act like 
you, (let not my freedom give offence) who are frequently influ- 
enced by pity, rather than directed by juſtice; but, in whatever 
caſes our laws are violated, they conſider only the evidence, and 
indi& the guilty ; well knowing, that, if light offences are neg- 
lected, men will be habituated and imboldened to proceed to 
greater. Hence are their indictments returned to you, againſt [x] 
ſeveral delinquents of the inferior kind. Theſe, when brought to 
trial, you acquit ; not from the leaſt ſuſpicion of this council's in- 
tegrity,. but becauſe you are inclined to mercy, rather than to ri- 
gour ; and deem the puniſhment, preſcribed by the letter of the 
law, too great for their offences. In theſe caſes, Demoſthenes, 
were the declarations of the council falſe? By no means! And yet, 
in theſe and other caſes, have you acquitted thoſe whom they de- 
clared guilty. Thus, when the Areopagus was directed to inquire, 
whether Polyeuctus had gone to Megara, and held an intercourſe 
with our exiles, and to report their determination ; they reported, 
that he had gone thither. Accuſers were choſen ; he was brought 
to a trial; you acquitted him, although he confeſſed that he had 
gone to Megara, to Nicophanes, who married his mother. For 
you thought it no ſuch heinous offence that he had held an inter- 
courſe with his own father-in-law, when in exile and diſtreſs; and 
had aſſiſted him to the utmoſt of his power. In this caſe, De- 
moſthenes, no objection lay to the proceedings of the council: 
theſe were acknowledged to be juſt. Yet was Polyeuctus acquitted 


[x] Particular inſtances of theſe are fame liberty hath been taken in this oration, 
mentioned in the text; but, as they can- in ſometimes omitting names and circum- 
not be intereſting to the Engliſh reader, I ſtances, which could not give either light 
have choſen the general expreſſion. The or beauty to the trauſlation. 


by 
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by his judges: for the Areopagus is only to conſider and declare 
the fact; but the criminal, as I have obſerved, was deemed worthy 
of the mercy of his tribunal. And, are we, from ſuch caſes, to 
conclude, that no credit is due to the declarations of the Areopagus, 
by which you and your accomplices are charged with corruption? 
Shew your judges, if you can, that your caſe is at all ſimilar to 
thoſe I have hinted at; that the guilt of bribery deſerves mercy ; 
and, then, you may expect mercy. But what faith the law? In 
other pecuniary matters, it directs that the injurious party ſhall be 
fined in twice the value of his fraudulent gains. In the caſe of 
bribery, two different puniſhments. are preſcribed : the firſt is 
death, that the example of the delinquent may ſerve as a terror to 
others: the ſecond a fine, tenfold of the bribe received, that they 


who proceed to ſuch enormities may be diſappointed in their ſordid 
hopes of gain. : 


To this do you object, that all the perſons, thus declared guilty 
by the Areopagus, confeſſed that their judgment was fair and equi- 
table, but that you have objected to their determination? No: you 
are the only perſon who have ſollicited to be judged by their ſen- 
tence. You yourſelf preferred the decree, by which you are now 
condemned: you made the whole aſſembly a witneſs to your 
conceſſions: you yourſelf directed that death ſhould be your pu- 
niſhment, if the council declared that you had received any part of 
thoſe treaſures which Harpalus brought hither : you yourſelf have 
moved in former caſes, that the Areopagus ſhould have juriſdiction 
over all our citizens, ſhould proceed, agreeably to our ancient laws, 
to puniſh all delinquents. To this council, which you now call 
an oligarchical faction, did you implicitly refign- this whole city. 
By your decree, which acknowledged it's authority, were two 
Athenians, the father and the ſon, delivered to the executioner : 
by your decree, was a deſcendent of our great deliverer Harmodius 


caſt 
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caſt into chains: the deciſion of the Areopagus condemned [L] An- 
tipho to torture and death: in obedience to it's authority, and in 
execution of it's juſt ſentence, did you baniſh Archinus from the 
city, as a traitor. And do you attempt to invalidate this au- 


thority in your own caſe? Is this juſt? Is this confonant to dur 
laws? | 


On you, ye judges, I denounce the vengeance of the trewendous 
goddeſſes who poſſeſs this land, of the heroes of our country, of 
Minerva our patroneſs, of all our other guardian divinities, if ye 
ſuffer this eorrupted traitor to eſcape, whom the tate hath given 
into your hands; whoſe counfels have ruined our fortune, defeated 
our hopes, betrayed us to our aſſailants; whom our enemies wiſh 
to live, convinced that he muſt prove our deſtruction; whoſe death 
our friends regard as the only event which can raiſe us from this 
fallen ſtate ; and for whoſe juſt puniſhment they, therefore, breathe 
their warmeſt wiſhes, their moſt fervent prayers to the gods. To 
theſe. gods 1 too pour out my petitions, chat they may ſave the 
Athenians, who now fee their children, their wives, their honour, 
all that they account valuable, expoſed to danger. 


What ſhall we ſay, ye judges, to thoſe who ſtand waiting the 
event of this cauſe, if (which Heaven avert!) the craft of this im- 
poſtor ſhould deceive you? When we depart from this tribunal, 
with what face can each of you enter under his own roof, if you 
is traitor, whoſe roof was polluted by his corrupt gains ? 
you pronounce that council void of credit and authority, 
which e have hitherto regarded as highly aweful and auguſt, what 
hopes, my countrymen, (Oh! conſider this) what hopes can we 
conceive, on any perilous emergency, if we teach men to deſpiſe 
the danger of receiving bribes againſt their country? And if an 


E See note H] on the oration for the regulation of the ſtate. 


aſſembly, 
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aſſembly, the guardians of their country on ſuch emergencies, be 
branded with diſgrace ? 


Let us ſuppoſe the caſe, that, agreeably to the dectee of Demoſt- 
henes, Alexander ſhould, by his ambaſſadors, demand the gold 
which Harpalus brought hither : that, to confirm the ſentence of 
the Areopagus, he ſhould ſend back the ſlaves, and direct ns to ex- 
tort the truth from them. What ſhould we then fay ? Would you, 
Demoſthenes, then move for a declaration of war ? You, who have 
fo nobly conducted our former wars? And, if fach ſhould be the 
reſolution of the aſſembly, which would be the fairer procedure, to 
take that money to ourſelves, which you ſecreted, in order to ſup- 
port our war; or fo load our. citizens with taxes, to oblige our 
women to ſend in their ornaments, to melt down our plate, to ſtrip 
our temples of their offerings, as your decree directed? though 
from your houſes in the Pirzus, and in the city, you yourſelf con- 
tributed juſt fifty drachmæ; and nobly have your twenty talents 
repaid fuch bounty. Or would you move that we ſhould not de- 
clare war ? but that we ſhould, agreeably to your decree, return the 
gold, conveyed hither, to Alexander? In this cafe, the community 
muſt pay your ſhare. And is this juſt, is this equal dealing, is this 
conſtitutional, that our uſeful citizens ſhould be taxed to glut your 
avarice? that men of avowed. property ſhould contribute, while 
your property lies concealed, notwithſtanding you have received one 
hundred and fifty talents, partly from the king's, partly from Alex- 
ander's treaſure ; all carefully ſecreted, as you juſtly dread the con- 
ſequences of your conduct? that our laws ſhould direct that every 
public ſpeaker, every leader of our forces,. ſhould. recommend him- 
ſelf to the confidence of the public, by educating children, and by 
poſſeſſing land within our territory; nor aſſume the direction of our 
affairs, until he had given theſe pledges of his fidelity); and that 
you ſhould fell your patrimonial lands, and adopt the children of 
ſtrangers, to elude the force of laws and oaths? that you ſhould. 

unpoſe: 
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itnpoſe military ſervice on others, you, who ſo n fled from 
ere. own 3 n 


10 what cauſes, Athenians, i is the proſperity or the calamity of a 
ate to be aſcribed? To none ſo eminently, as to it's miniſters and 
generals. Turn your eyes to the ſtate of Thebes. It ſubſiſted 
once; it was once great; it had it's ſoldiers and commanders. 
There was a time, (our elder citizens declare it, and on their au- 
thority I ſpeak) when Pelopidas led the sachED BAND ; When 
Epaminondas and his collegues commanded. the army: Then did 
the Thebans gain the victory at Leuctra; then did they pierce into 
the territories of Lacedzmon, before deemed inacceſſible: then did 
they atchieve many and noble deeds. The Meſſenians they rein- 
ſtated in their city, after a diſperſion of four hundred years. To 
the Arcadians they gave freedom and independence; whilſt the 
world viewed their illuſtrious conduct with applauſe. On the 
other hand, at what time did they act ignobly, unworthy of 
their native magnanimity? When Timoläus called himſelf Phi- 
lip's friend, and was corrupted by his gold; when the traitor 

Proxenus led the mercenary forces collected for the expedition to 
Amphiſſa; when Theagenes, wretched and corrupt, like this man, 
was made commander of their BAx D; then did theſe three men 
confound and utterly deſtroy the affairs of that ſtate, and of, all 
Greece. $0 indiſputably true it is, that leaders are the great cauſe 
of all the good, and all the evil, that can attend a community. We 
ſee this, in the inſtance of our own ſtate : reflect, and ſay, at what 
time was this city, great and eminent in Greece, worthy of our 
anceſtors, and of their illuſtrious actions? When Conon (as our 
ancient citizens inform us) gained the naval victory at Cnidos ; 
when Iphicrates cut off the detachment of the Lacedzmonians ; 
when Chabrias defeated the Spartan fleet at Naxos ; when Timo- 
theus triumphed in the ſea-fight near Corcyra. Then, Athenians, | 


then 
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then it was that the Lacedæmonians, whoſe wiſe and faithful [| 
leaders, whoſe adherence to their ancient inſtitutions had rendered 
them illuſtrious, were reduced fo low, as to appear before us, like 
abje& ſuppliants, and implore for mercy. Our ſtate, which they 
had ſubverted, by means of thoſe who had then conducted our af- 
fairs, once more became the ſovereign of Greece ; and no wonder, 
when the men, now mentioned, were our generals, and Archinus 
and Cephalus our miniſters. For what is the great ſecurity of 
every ſtate and nation ? Good generals and _ miniſters. 


Let this be duly and attentively conſidered, and let us no longer 
ſuffer by the corrupt and wretched conduct of Demoſthenes. Let 
it not be imagined, that we ſhall ever want good men and faithful 
counſellors. With all the generous ſeverity of our anceſtors, let us 
exterminate the man whoſe bribery, whoſe treaſon, are evidently 

detected; who could not reſiſt the temptation of gold ; who hath 

involved his country in calamities the moſt grievous : let us deſtroy 
this peſt of Greece; let not his contagion infect our city; then 
may we hope for ſome change of fortune; then may we expect 
that our affairs will flouriſh. Attend, Athenians, while we read the 
decree propoſed by Demoſthenes, this friend to liberty, in the 
midſt of our public diſorders, immediately after the engagement at 
Chæronea. Hear alſo the Oracle of Dodona, the voice of Dodo- 
næan Jove himſelf: (for long ſince have we been warned to guard 
; againſt leaders and miniſters)—Firſt read the Oracle: 


TRE ORACLE. 
Now read this fine. decree : : 


EMEA d80RESR. 


| | He is a friend to liberty, indeed, who ifſues out his mandate for 
our citizens to take up arms; himſelf ſpiritleſs and daſtardly ; who, 


[Na] The word iu ſeems to have been term, fignifying not only commanders in 
ſometimes uſed, * the . as a general war, but popular leaders and miniſters. 


X if 
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if diſpleaſed ut any of his countrymen, orders then to the poſt 
of rvil and labour; and aſſumes, in every inſtance, a deſpotic power 
ker as he pleaſts. Now read the reſt ; 


a 


Tun REST or Tn DECREE. 

You hear, ye judges, that the ambaſſadors are all named in the 
deerve. But, the inftant this man was informed of the battle of 
Cheronen, and that Philip was preparing to invade us, he procured 
himſelf to be nominated an ambaſſador, that he might fly from the 
danger which threatened us; and, with a ſhameleſs inſenſibility to 
the diftrefſes of His - country, did he then ſecrete eight talents of 
the public money, while other citizens were freely contributing to 
whe neceMties of the ſtate, from their own fortunes. Such was 
mis miniſter, and ſuch the occufions,. the only - occaſions, he ever 
tock of going abroad: the firſt, immediately after the engagement, 
when he fled from the danger of his country: the ſecond, when, 
protected by his office of IN] chief inſpector of the ſolemmities, he 
went to Olyrtpia, to confer with Nicanor. A man worthy to be 
+rteeſted with the mterefts of his country, „ e to be tegarded 
us our great reſource, in time of danget; who, when his fellow- 
eitizths are called forth to meet their enemies, flies from his poſt, 
and kiides himſelf at home; when the danger is #t home, and his 
ald demanded Here, pretends that he is an ambafſador, and runs 
From the city. When there was a real vceafion for an embaſſy, to 
induce Alexanter* to peace, he refuſed to move one ftep from 
home; but, when it was once reported that this prince was ſo fa- 
vourably diſpoſed towards us, as to permit thoſe to return, whom 
his power had baniſhed, and that [o] Nicanor had come to Olympia, 


IN] "Agyſcuprm;. The name of their 
office, who went 4s deputies to offer ſacri- 
fices, &c. at the moſt famous temples, or 
"as in he preſent caſe) to attend at the 
public emes. he ones of fach folem- 


nities Wore oxdttipt from all hoſtilities, and 


the perſons of the Och and *Apxibewp oi 
wete ſacred and inviolable. 

[0] Nicanor was the agent of Alexan- 
der, ſent to the public games, to proclaim 


thts maſter's kind intentions to the Greeks. 


then 
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then did he offer cis ſervices, as inſpector of the ſolemn rites, 
Such as this man's conduct: if we are to take the field, he is 
confined at home : if this be the ſcene of duty, he is an ambaſſa- 
dor; if really ſent on an embaſſy, we find him a fugitive [2]. 


Attend to thoſe decrees of Demoſthenes, which impowęr the 
Areopagus to inquire into ſuch corrupt practices; when he him- 
ſelf, and when other-citizens were accuſed ; and, by comparing 
caſes ſo exactly parallel, convince yourſelves of the anten of 
Demoſthenes. 


A DECREE. 


1D you, Demoſtheneſs, propoſe this decree ? You did: it 
cannot be denied. Was the report of the Areopagus deciſive 
in this caſe? It was. Were the delinquents puniſhed with death? 
They were: your decree had it's due weight: it cannot be denied. 
Now, read .that decree which Demoſthenes preferred againſt De- 
moſthenes. Attend, ye judges He hath detected, he hath in- 
formed againſt Demoſthenes: (this is the fact, in one word:) and 
upon himſelf hath he juſtly pronounced the ſentence of death. 
And, now, when he is conſigned over to you, judges ſelected from 
the body of. our citizens, ſworn to obey the laws and xeſolutions gf 
the aſſembly; how will you proceed? Will you;impiouſly defy the 
vengeanee of the gods? Will you violate all that s accounted juſt 
and ſacred among men? O, no ! my countrymen! by no means.! 
Grievous and ſcandalous it would be, if other citizens, not more 
unworthy, not more eriminal than Demoſthenes, ſhould be de- 


[y] Plutarch informs us (in his life of that, when he had proceeded ſo far as to 
Demoſthenes) that the .orator was ap- Citheron, he began to reflect ſeriouſly on 
pointed, with. ſome other. Athenians, to go the danger of the Macedonian's reſentment, 
on an embaſſy to Alexander, immediately and retorned home in a fit of terror. 80 
after the deſſruction of Thebes, in otèer far his accuſers allegations, are confirmed 
to conclude a treaty with: this-prince.; and by hiſtory. - | 


or ri; 5 * ſiroyed 
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ſtroyed by his decrees ; whilſt he himſelf, convicted by himſelf, 
and by his own decree, ſhould deſpiſe you and your laws, and tti- 
- umph in his impunity. This very council, this place, theſe laws; 
this very ſpeaker, were the cauſes of all the ſeverity which-hath, or 
may be felt, by other delinquents. The ſame ſpeaker hath, in the 
preſence of the popular aſſembly, committed the deciſion of his 
own cauſe to the fame council. [You were witneſſes of this, of 
the compact which he made with his country. He drew up the 
decree, by which he is condemned: he depoſited it with the mo« 
ther of the gods, the guardian of all our public acts and laws. It 
would be impious to reſcind it; to invoke the gods as witneſſes to 
the integrity of your deciſions ; and to decide in oppoſition to thoſe 
facts which the gods have ſanctified. Neptune, when condemned 
by this council, in his conteſt with Mars, ſubmitted to it's deci- 
fion. The tremendous furies, witneſſes of it's ſentence in the 
Gab of Oreſtes, of the ſanctity and integrity of it's judgment, have 
fixed their reſidence in this council. And how will you proceed, 
you who affect the character of conſummate piety ? Shall the 
wicked arts of Demoſthenes prevail on you to invalidate it's autho- 
rity ? No, Athenians, your wiſdom cannot ſuffer it. You are, this 
day, to give ſenterice, in no ordinary or trivial cauſe. You are to 
determine the ſafety of your country ; you are to pronounce ſentence 
on corruption, oñ thoſe wicked practices which involve the world 
in calamity. xt, then, you now exert yourſelves to the utmoſt, 
exterminate thoſe criminals, and corre& the ſhameleſs eagerneſs of 
receiving bribes; then (if Heaven fo pleaſes) you ſhall enjoy 
proſperity; but, if you permit your public ſpeakers to ſell you, 
ſuch negligence muſt prove the ruin of your country. 


| In our popular afſembly, Demoſtheneſs propoſed (as a thing in- 
diſpenſably required by the rules of juſtice) that all the treaſure, 
brought into Attica by Harpalus, ſhould be ſeized and kept 
for Alexander. But ſay, how ſhall we keep this treaſure if 
you, fecrete your twenty talents, if another ſecures his ſum, if 


Demades 


— 
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Demades is to have his ample portion, if the reſt are to poſſeſs their 
ſeveral ſhares, as ſpecified in the report? Sixty- four talents are de- 
clared to be the amount of ſuch diſttibutions. And which is the 
nobler and the juſter procedure, to. intruſt the whole to the ſtate, 
until the people ſhall have come to ſome fair determination; or to 
ſuffer our orators and ſome generals to divide the ſpoil? To intruſt 
it to the public muſt, in my opinion, be univerſally acknowledged 
juſt and reaſenable: that it ſhould be poſſeſſed by private N 
can never be * 55 | 


Many, and various, and inconſiſtent are the allegations, which 
yon ſhall hear this man urge, ye judges! For he knows, that 
heretofore you have always ſuffered him to amuſe you with airy 
hopes and falſe repreſentations ; nor ever retained the memory 
of his promiſes longer than whilſt he was delivering them. If, 
theo, the tate is to be ill loaded with the baſeneſs and accurſed 
fortune of Demoſthenes, I can only ſay, that, whatever may be 
the event, we muſt ſubmit. But, if we ſtill retain the due 
regard to our country, if we ſtill retain the juſt abhorrence of 
wicked and corrupted men, if we would redeem our fortune, 
-and form happy preſages of futurity, we muſt be deaf to the in- 
treaties of this abandoned impoſtor ; we muſt not ſuffer his artful 
tears, and inſidious ſupplications, to prevail upon us. Which of 
you, O Athenians, i is ſo credulous, who ſo inc who ſo in- 
experienced i in all paſt and preſent affairs, as to expect, that a ſtate, 
reduced from ſuch grandeur to it's preſent ignoble condition,-(from 
what cauſe, or what fortune, I ſhall not ſay) a ſtate, that now 
find's it's diſtreſſes aggravated, and. it's dangers increaſed, by the 
corrupt practices of it's citizens; loaded with odious imputations, 
obliged to juſtify it's conduct, to obviate the ſuſpicion of having 
received money, which ſome individuals have ſecreted ; that ſuch a 
Nate, I ſay, can ſtill be ſaved, by the ſervices of ſuch a man? 


why ſhould 1 mention the numerous inſtances of his falſe and in- 


gonſiſtent 
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conſiſtent conduct? How, at one time, he infiſted and propolel, 
chat de Ulvintty #hould be admitted, hut fach as deſcended to us 
from ancient tratiition; und the next moment declared, that the 
people thould net contend with Alexander, about his claim of di- 
vine honours? How, when he hinmſelf was in danger of a trial, he 
impeached Callimedon of conſpiring with the exiles at Megara to 
deſtroy our conſtitution; and then, at once, 'withdrew is impeuch- 
ment? How, in the -affembly lately convened, he procured and 
ſuborned a witneſs to teſtify, that a deſign was formed againſt dur 
ſtore, but never preferred a decree; only alarmed us with theſe 


informations, juſt to ſerve the preſent porpbke Of all theſe things 
you have been witneſſes. 


He is, indeed, my countrymen, an impoſtor and a. profligate; "NO 


true Athenian; as all his conduct and tranſactions declare. What 
ſhips of war were provided for the ſtate, in his adminiſtration, as 
in that of Eubulus? What conveniencies or buildings for our ma- 
rine? When did he, by any decree or any law, regulate our ca- 
valry? What force, either by land or ſea, did he provide, when ſo 
many fair occaſions offered, after the fatal engagement at Chæro- 


nea? What offerings did he depoſit in our citadel, to grace the 


ſlirine of our patroneſs? What edifices hath he erected, in our port, 
in our city, or in dur territory ? None. And ſhall this man, who, 
in war, hath proved a coward; in his civil conduct, uſeleſs; who 
hath never once attempted to oppoſe or controul the'traiterous-ene- 
mies to the ſtate; who hath wavered, and changed, and deſerted 
the ſervice of tlie people; ſhall this man find mercy? No. — If you 


are wiſe, if you have a generous regard for yourſelves, and for your 
country, embrace this happy opportunity; deliver to the hand of 
juſtice thoſe public ſpeakers whoſe corruption hath diſgraced the 
ſtate, and guard againſt that danger which the gods, by their ſacred 


oracles, have frequently denounced; the danger to be apprehended 


from leaders and counſellors. Hear the words of this Oracle. 
Read! 5 | 
| | T HE 
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THE ORA CL k. 


[CY Br how can we have one mind, how can we all canſpire 
| to the general intereſt, if aur miniſters and leaders are 
ſuffered to deſert that interoſt far a bribe ? If you and all the peo- 
ple are to ſee your natiye foil, your religion, your children, your 
wives, expoſed to the danger of utter ruin; while they ferm their 
iniquitous ſchemes in concert; affect to be ſevere, and to inyeigh 
againſt each other in public ; but, in private, all eanſpire and con- 
cur in one deſign, that of deceiving and abuſing your credulity ? 
What is really the conduct of à miniſter true to the community, 
and ſincerely an enemy to thoſe who act and ſpeak againſt its in- 
tereſt? Or what js ſaid to have been the regular tenor of their 
conduct who lived before your time, Demoſthenes and Polyeuctes, 
when the ſtate was involved in no diſtreſs ? Did they not bring eri 

minals to juſtice? Did they not impeach? Did they not proſecyte 
them for illegal practices? Where is the inſtance in which you 
have imitated this conduct, you, who affect ſuch yeneration for the 
people, who tell us, that our ſecprity depends wholly on their de- 
terminations? Did you commence any proſecutions againſt Pe- 
mades, when his adminiſtration had been ſo repeatedly ang enor- 
mouſly illegal? Did you endeavour to controul any of thoſe his 
actions, purpoſedly calculated to oppoſe our intereſt ? No; not one ! 
Did you impeach him, when his conduct had, in many inſtances, 
violated our decrees and laws? Never! No: you ſuffered his ſtatye 
to be erected in our city ; you ſuffered him to obtain the honour of 
public maintenance, as if equal in merit to the deſcendants of Har- 
modius and Ariſtogiton. On what occafion have the people ever 
experienced your affections ? When have they felt the good effects 


[(Q] It appears plainly, that this ora- this paſſage, in whioh, probably, the 
cle concluded with recommending una- very words of the oracle are repeated. 
nimity, ſo as to form a connexion with | 
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of your force and energy, as public ſpeakers? Is it then you boaſt 
this energy, when you deceive them, when you can gain their 


attention to your ſervile flattery ? % No xeſource can you find | 
* abroad: your only refuge is in their kindneſs. —Firſt, you 
ſhould have approved yourſelves zealous in oppofing thoſe whoſe 
counſels are repugnant to the people's intereſt ;' then might you 
expect ſome credit, when you declare, that your only refuge is in 
the kindneſs of the people. But your declarations are falſe : you 
have ſecured your reſources abroad, by vying with each other in 
abject flattery of thoſe who, confeſſedly, devote themſelves to the 
ſervice of Alexander; who, confeſſedly, have ſhared thoſe bribes 
which the council hath thus detected and condemned. You, De- 
moſthenes, in particular, have had your interview with Nicanor, 
in the preſence of all Greece: you have been at Olympia; you 
have conſulted the god. Thus is it plain that you are in no danger from 
abroad. Yet you repreſent your condition, as truly pitiable, traitor 
and hireling as you are, vainly imagining, that your wicked artifi- * 
ces ſhall decieve, and that you ſhall eſcape the puniſhment due to 
your offences. Thus have you proved more ſhameleſs and aban- 
doned than Demades himſelf. He, indeed, did not diſguiſe his. 
guilt ; he confeſſed, that he had received, and would receive, gold. 
But then he did not preſume to ſhew his face in public ; he did 
' not dare to object to the report of the council; though he never 
moved, that the ſentence of the council ſhould be deciſive in his 
caſe z never condemned himſelf to die, if adjudged guilty of bribery 
by the council, But ſuch was your dependence on your fair 
ſpeeches, ſuch was your contempt of the ſimplicity of your coun- 
tiymen, that you thought it eaſy to perſuade your judges, that, 
in your caſe only, the Areopagus had reported falſely; againſt 
you alone, their ſentence had been unjuſt. But who can admit 
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And, now, my fellow-citizens, conſider how you are to act. 
The people have returned to you an information of a crime lately 
committed. Demoſthenes ſtands firſt before you, to ſuffer the 
puniſhment denounced againſt all whom this information con- 
demns. We have explained his guilt, with an unbiaſſed attention 
to the laws. Will you then diſcover a total diſregard of all theſe 
offences? Will you, when intruſted with fo important a deciſion, - 
invalidate the judgment of the people, of the Areopagus, of all 
mankind ? Will you take upon yourſ-lves the guilt of theſe men ? 
Or will you give the world an example of that deteſtation in which 
this ſtate holds traitors and hirelings that oppoſe our intereſts for a 
bribe? This intirely depends on you. You, the fifteen hundred 
choſen judges, have the ſafety of our country in your hands. This 
day, this ſentence you are now to pronounce, muſt eſtabliſh this city 
full ſecurity, if it be conſonant to juſtice ; or muſt intirely defeat 
all our hopes, if it gives ſupport to ſuch iniquitous practices. Let 
not the falſe tears of Demoſthenes make an impreſſion on your 
minds; nor ſacrifice our rights and laws to his ſupplications. Ne- 
ceſſity never forced him to receive his ſhare of this gold: he was 
more than ſufficiently inriched from your treaſures. Neceſſity hath 
not forced him, now, to enter on his defence: his crimes are ac- 
knowledged; his ſentence pronounced by himſelf. The ſordid 
baſeneſs, the guilt of all his paſt life, have, at length, brought down 
vengeance upon his head. Let not, then, his tears and lamenta- 
tions move you. It is your ſtate that much more deſervedly claims 
your pity; your ſtate, which his practices have expoſed to danger; 
your ſtate, which now ſupplicates it's ſons, preſents your wives and 
children before you, beſeeching you to ſave them, by puniſhing 
this traitor : that ſtate, in which your anceſtors, with a generous 
zeal, encountered numberleſs dangers, that they might tranſmit it 
free to their poſterity ; in which we find many and noble examples 
of ancient virtue. Here fix your attention. Look to your religion, 
the facred rites of antiquity, the ſepulchres of your fathers ; and 

Y give 
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give ſentence with an unſhaken integrity. When Demoſthenes 
attempts to deceive and abuſe you with his tears and wailings, then 
turn your eyes to the city, reflect upon it's former glory, and con- 
ſider whether Demoſthenes hath been reduced to greater wretch- 
edneſs by the city, or the city by Demoſthenes. You will find that 
he, from the time that he was intruſted with our affairs, roſe, 
from the condition of a writer of ſpeeches, and hired pleader for 
Cteſippus and Phormio, to a ſtate of affluence ſuperior to all his 
countrymen : from obſcurity, from a birth ennobled by no anceſtry, 
he roſe to eminence : but that the city hath been reduced to a con- 
dition utterly unworthy of it's ancient illuſtrious honours. | 


Deſpiſing then the intreaties, the falfe artifices of this man, let 
juſtice and integrity be your only objects. Conſider the good of 
your country, not that of Demoſthenes. This is the part of honeſt 
upright judges. And, ſhould any man ariſe to plead in favour of 
Demoſthenes, conſider, that ſuch a man, if not involved in the ſame 
guilt, is at leaſt diſaffected to the ſtate ; as he would ſcreen thoſe 
from juſtice who have been bribed to betray it's intereſts; as he 
would ſubvert the authority of Areopagus, on which our lives 
depend; and confound and deſtroy all our laws and inſtitutions. 
But, ſhould any orator or general ariſe to defend him, in hopes to 
defeat an inditment, by which they themſelves muſt be attacked, 
ſuffer them not to ſpeak ; conſider, that they have been accomplices 
in entertaining and conveying Harpalus away. Conſider, that 
theſe men do really ſpeak againſt their country, and are the com- 
mon enemies of our laws and conſtitution. Silence ſuch inſidious 
advocates. If the facts alledged be falſe, let that be proved. 
And, eſpecially, let your indignation fall on him who fooliſhly re- 
lies on his power of ſpeaking; who, when evidently convicted of 
receiving bribes, adds to his guilt, by attempting to practiſe his arti- 
fice upon you. Inflict that puniſhment upon him, which the honour 
of your country, and your own honour, demands. Elſe, by one vote, 


by 
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by one ſentence, you will bring down all their. guilt upon your- 
felves and on the people, who have, or may be convicted of cor- 
ruption ; and you yourſelves ſhall condemn that ll-judged lenity 
which now ſuffers them to eſcape, when it is no __ in your 
power to prevent the fatal conſequences. 


Thus have I endeavoured to diſcharge my part of this proſe- 
cution. I have aſſiſted, without regard to any conſideration, but 
that of juſtice and the intereſt of the ſtate. I have not deſerted the 
cauſe of my country, nor ſacrificed the truſt, repoſed in me by the 
people, to private favour. I but requeſt that your ſentence may be 
directed by the ſame principles. And now let thoſe ſpeak, who 
are to ſucceed me, in this proſecution [R]. 


"End of the ORATION f DINARCHUS again 
DEMOSTHENES. 


* 


[R] The former volume of the Philippic orations was cloſed with a 
brief account of the overthrow of Grecian liberty by the arms of Ma- 
cedon. The addition of the oration. of Dinarchus to the preſent col- 
leftion affords an occaſion of deducing the hiſtory of our orator himſelf, 
from his public adminiſtration, down to the fatal period of his life. 
A ſhort time before he had been loaded with the imputation of having 
ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted by Harpalus, he had a fair occafion of 
explaining the general tenor of his public conduct; and, on this occaſion, 
{1 mean his conteſt with ſchines about the crown ) the people gave a 
full and ample teſtimony to the wiſdom and integrity of his counſels, to 
his patriot zeal and inde efatigable ardor in the ſervice of his country. 
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Yet his character, great and ſplendid as it certainly was, - had yet one 
fault, which obſcured and diſgraced it's luſtre, that of too paſſianate a 
regard for money. And the indelicate means, to which he deſcended, of 
acquiring riches, diverted the attention of ſevere obſervers from the 
noble purpoſes to which he ſometimes applied them. Fattion muſt have 
contributed to increaſe the clamour which the ſuſpicion of his avarice 
excited; and both might have conſþired to give credit to the late accu- 
ſation of his enemies. The teſtimony of Pauſanias (as mentioned in 
the introduction to the oration of Dinarchus ) affords a very ſtrong 
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. preſumption of his innocence in this caſe. His own fleady appeal to 


the juſtice of his country; his forwardueſ in promoting an inquiry 
into the private practice of Harpalus; and the zeal which he ex- 
preſſed for detecting thoſe who had been really guilty of receiving his 
money; ſeem to be no indications of his own guilt, unleſs it be ſuppoſed, 
that he had arrived to a pitch of conſummate hypocriſy, and even of 
folly. The ſentence of the Areopagus, indeed, condemned him ; but 
this ſentence would have more weight, had we any authentic evidence 
that, amidſt all the corruption and degeneracy of Athens, this council 
ill maintained it's purity and integrity. A private man {as Dinar- 
chus himſelf declares} found means to corrupt one Areopagite. The 
Macedonian faction might, with equal eaſe, have corrupted the whole 


council; and, although the authority of this council afforded a plauſible 


and popular argument to. our orator's accuſers, yet the people did not 
always pay an implicit deference to their authority. The other perſons 
who were, on this occaſion, pronounced guilty by the Areopagus, were, 
when brought to trial, acquitted by their judges, though Demoſt- 


henes was condemned, in the firſt heat and violence of the public 
reſentment. | 


In conſequence of his condenination, he was committed to priſon, 
until be ſhould pay the fine of fifty talents impoſed on him. The diſ- 
grace of his ſentence operated powerfully on his bodily frame : he grew 


impatient and unable to endure the rigour of confinement, and, by. the 


Connwance 
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tonniuance of his keepers, found means to eſeape, and to fly from the 
® city. He choſe Træzene for his reſidence, where he lived, for ſome 
time, in a gloomy and dęjected ſtate of exile ; frequently turning his 
face towards Attica, (ſaith Plutarch and burſting into tears, and 
conſtantly warning the youth who vjſited him not to meddle in Po- 
litical affairs. 


Whilſt Demos benen continued in- this melancholy late, the Greeks, 
impatient of ſubjection, and ſtill poſſeſſed with hopes of recovering 
their ancient glory, took the advantage of Alexander's abſence, and 
began to concert meaſures for reducing the Macedonian power, and 
recovering their own independence. The ſatraps of Afia encouraged 
them in theſe diſpoſitions ; and Leofthenes, an Athenian of eminence; 
was ſoon made commander of a large body of forces that had been 
diſmiſſed from the ſervice of the Macedonians, and was ſupplied by | 
his country with all neceſſaries for the vigorous proſecution of war. 
In. the midſt of theſe preparations advice was received of Alexan- 
der's death, which increaſed the hopes and animated the efforts of 
the Greeks. The Athenians, in particular, diſpatched their ambaſſa- 
dors to the ſeveral ſlates, to urge them to embrace this happy op- 
portunity, and to take up arms for the recovery of their liberty. 
The flates paid the utmoſt attention to theſe remonſtrances, collected 
their forces, marched under the command of Leoſibenes, gained ſome 
advantages over the Macedonians, preſſed forward into Theſſaly, de- 
feated Antipater the governor of Macedon, and blocked him up in 
Lamia, where their general Leoſthenes was unfortunately flain, as 
he was viſiting the works, and directing the fiege, with 1 Jaireſt 


| proſpect of ſuceeſe 


During theſe commotions in Greece, Demoſthenes, though an exile, 
could not remain an unconcerned ſpectator. A zeal for oppoſing the 
progreſs of - the Macedonian power had ever been his ſtrongeſt paſſion. 
He till retained the ſame violent impreſſions, an, tranſported to find 

his 
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bis countrymen now full of that ſpirit which his life had been ſpent in 
raifing, be attended the Athenian deputies from city to city, aſſiſting 
and ſupporting their remonſtrances. He was flrenuoufly oppoſed by 
Pytheas, an Athenian, who had revolted to Antipater. «Theſe two 
partiſans happened to meet in Arcadia, where the heat of their oppo—- 
Stwon was inflamed to a confiderable degree of paſſion and animoſity. 
* Whenever” jaid Pytheas, * we ſee afſes milk brought into a fa- 
& mily, we conclude that it is diſtempered; juſt ſo, when Athenian 
« ambaſſadors are introduced into any city, we may preſume that it 
e labours under diſorders.” * True,” © replied Demoſthenes, © and, 
* as afſes milk is ever brought into a family to reſtore it's health, 
« ſo the Athenians never ſend ambaſſadors to any city, but to put 
* an end to the diforders which oppreſs it.” 


The livelineſs of this anſiver had more effeft, than all the pa- 
thetic remonſtrances and intreaties of Demoſthenes. It delighted the 
imaginations, and flattered the vanity of his countrymen. We may 

well ſuppoſe that their condemnation had been violent and precipitate, 
when fo flight an incident was ſufficient to reconcile him to their 
favour. He was inſtantly recalled; a ſbip was diſpatched to convey 
him home ; and no ſooner did he land at the Piræus, than he found 
himſelf ſurrounded by the whole body of his feilow-citizens, and congra- 
tulated by their united ans aan | 


The fine, formerly impoſed Fn him, could not, indeed, be remitted. But . 
an expedient was found to elude the law. It had been uſual to affign a Sum 
of money to the perſon who was intruſted to provide for the celebration 
of a feſtival in honour of Jupiter the Saver. To.this office Demoſt- 
| benes was appointed, and, for the performance of it, the people aſſigned 
him fifty talents, the ſum in which he had been condemned, 


But Demoſthenes did not long enjoy his preſent triumph. A con- 
fiderable reinforcement, which Antipater received from Aſia, inabled 
him 
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bim to proſecute the war with new vigour againſt the confederated 
Greeks, whom he defeated at Cranon in Theſſaly. Each ſtate was now 
forced, by a prompt ſubmiſſion, to recommend themſelves to the mercy 
of the conqueror. The ſevereſt terms were impoſed on the Athenians. 
Their form of government was changed to an Oligarchy ; they were 
obliged to receive a Macedonian garriſon ; and Antipater demanded 
that ten of their public ſpeakers {in which number D-moſthenes was 
included } ſhould be given up to his vengeance. Alexander had made 
the like demand, and the Athenians bravely refuſed to comply. But, 
now, Demoſthenes found them by no means inclined to protect him. 
He, therefore, fled from the city; and his fickle countrymen, with 
a ſhameful ſervile adulation to the conqueror, condemned him to death. 
He gained Calauria, an obſcure iſland ; and there took ſanctuary in 
a temple of Neptune. But he was quickly purſued to the place of 
his retirement, by Archias, one of the principal inſtruments of An- 
tipater's revenge, attended by a party of ſoldiers. This Archias, who 
had formerly been a tragedian, appeared before Demoſthenes, aſtected ta 
commiſerate his condition, and gave him hopes of pardon and ſecurity, 
To this he replied, with a cold contempt : ** You never could affect me 
* on the ſtage; nor can your promiſes make the leaf} impreſſion.” 
When Archias began to ſpeak in more peremptory and menacing terms: 
Now, ſaid Demoſthenes, “yon pronounce the very dictates of the 
„Macedonian oracle; before, you but afted a part. I dejire but a 
moments refpite, that I may ſend ſome directions to my family.” 
He then retired, and feemed employed in _ writing for a while : Archias 
and his ſoldiers drew near, and found him with his head bowed down 
and covered. They imputed his behaviour to timidity and unmanly terror, 
and preſſed him to riſe. The great Athenian had now completely ex- 
ecuted his fatal purpoſe ; and, perceiving that the poiſon he had taken, 
by this time had ſcixed his vitale, he uncovered his head, and, fixing 
his eyes on Archias, ** Now,” ſaid he, “yon need not ſcruple to act 
« the part of Creon in the tragedy, and caſt out this corpſe unburied.” 
{ Alluding to a ſpeech in the Antigone of Sophocles, in which Creon 
| orders, 
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orders, that the body of Polynices ſhould be expoſed to the "dogs and birds 
of prey. * 0 | gracious Neptune,” continued Demoſthenes, % will 
e not defile thy temple : whilſt T yet live, I retire from this holy place, 
t which Antipater and the Macedonians have not left unpolluted.” 
He then roſe, and dg lefired to be ſupported; but, as he paſſed by the 
altar in a Jl and N pace, he —_ down and cis. wes with 
a groan. 


Thus died Demoſthenes; at the age of frxty years. His countrymen, 
ever wavering and. inconfilent in their conduct, regretted the death of 
that man, whom they had baſely given up to deſtruftion ; and, by the 
honours which 'they paid to his memory, ſeemed defirous to ace the 
ain of their ingratitude. | 


Among other honours paid to their illuſtrious citizen, his ſtatue was 
erected in the city, with an inſcription on it's baſe to the following 
purport ; | | 3 | 

V, with a ſage and martial ſoul mfpir'd, 
Thine arm had conquer'd, as thy counſels rd; 
Greece then had brav d the Macedonian fword, 
Nor bow'd, ſubmiſſive, to ber conqu ring lord. 


An inſcription which, poſſibly, may, without preſumption, be pro- 
nounced defeftive in point of delicacy, as it profe 2 to do honour to 
Demoſthenes, but, at the ſame time, keeps in full view the great and 
notoriouſly exceptionable part 9 ; 


